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9 Settlements of the Engliſh in the Americas Ifards. 

f NGLAND was very far from being in a flou- 

| riſhing Race, when the firſt began 73 . 
to make ſettlements in the Ame- 12 

82 rican Archipelago, in 1625. Her agri- of 


culture had not been extended either to 7% / wo 
8 flax or hemp. The attempts Ferkel, in 
they had made to raiſe mulberry-trees ian 
and breed ſilk · worms had proved unſuc- 9 
ceſsful. The labours of the huſbandman i 

were wholly confined to - owing of corn, which, 
notwithſtanding the genius — nation for rural life, 
was ſeldom ſufficient for home · conſumption; and moſt 


of their aries were ſtored from the fields borderi 
on the Baltic. wr d 

The progreſs of induſtry was till leſs advanced than 
that of agriculture. It was hitherto confined to woollen 
— Theſe had increafed for ſeveral years, 
ſince the exportation of unwrought wool had been pro- 
hibited ; hut theſe iſlanders, who ſeemed to work only 
for themſelves, did not know how to ſet off their ſtuffs 
Vor. V. A with 
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with that taſte and elegance that was neceſſary to make 
them ſaleable. They were ſent over to Holland, to re- 
ceive their laſt colouring and gloſs ; from whence they 
cireulated all over Europe, and ſometimes found 89 5 
way back to England. 

At that time navigation hardly employed ten 4 
fand ſailors. Theſe were ia the ſervice of excluſive Com- 
panies, which had engroſſed every branch of trade, not 
excepting that of cloth, which alone conſtituted a tenth 
part of the commercial wealth 'of the nation. Thus 
che national wealth centered in the hands of three or 


four hundred perſons, who agreed, for their own ad- 


vantage, to fix the price of goods, both at going out and 
cyming into the kingdom. Ihe privileges of theſe mono- 
polizers were exerciſed in the capital, where the court 
{old the provinces. London alone had fix times as many 
ſhips as all the other ports in the kingdom put together. 
The public revenue neither was, nor could be, very 
conſiderable. It was farmed out; a ruinous method, 
which has always preceded that of adminiſtration, and 
is only perpetuated under arbitrary governments. The 


expences were proportionable to the low ſtate of the 


treaſury. The fleet was ſmall in number, and the ſhips 
ſo weak, that, in time of need, the merchantmen were 
turned into men of war. A hundred and ſixty thou- 
ſind militia, which was the whole military force of the 
nation, were armed in time of war. There were no 
ſtanding forees in time of peace, and the king himſelf 
had no guards. | 

With ſuch ant. powers at home, the nation ſhould 
not have ventured to extend itſelf by ſettlements abroad; 
Notwithſtanding - this, ſome colonies were eſtabliſhed 
which laid a ſolid foundation of proſperity. Theſe ſet- 


dlements owed their origin to certain events, the cauſes 


of which may be traced very far back. 


: Tae who are acquainted ab 
04 7 which the riſe and progreſs of the Engliſh 


I I government, know that the regal 
„lere 72 authority was long balanced only by 
7705 7 0 a few extenſive proprietors of land 


00 Barons. Thoſe n oppreſſed the priples 
- who 


— 
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who generally were debaſed by ſlavery: They were 
conſtantly at variance with the crown, with more or 
leſs ſucceſs, according to the character of the leading 
men, and the chance of circumſtances. Theſe politi- 
cal quarrels were the ſource of much bloodſned. 
The kingdom was exhauſted by inteſtine wars, which 
had laſted two hundred years, when Henry VII. took 
up the reins of government on the deciſion of a bat- 
tle, in which the nation, divided into two- camps, had 
fought to give themſclves a maſter. 'That artful prince 
took advantage of the depreſſion into which a ſeries of 
.calamities had ſunk his ſubjects; to extend the regal au- 
thority, the limits of which, the anarchy of feudal go- 
vernment, though continuahy encroaching upon them, 
had never been able to fix. He was aſſiſted in this un- 
dertaking by the faction which had placed the crown 
upon his head, and which, being the minority, could. 
not hope to maintain themſelves in the principal em- 
ployments to which they had been raiſed, but by ſup- 
porting the ambition of their leader. This plan was 
ſtrengthened by his permitting the nobility for the firſt, 
time to alienate their lands. This dangerous favour, 
joined to a taſte for luxury, which then began to pre- 
vail in Europe, produced a mighty revolution of for- 
tunes: the immenſe fiefs of the barons were gradually 
ſquandered away, and the eſtates ct the commoners in- 
„ ron s Ä 
The rights belonging to the ſeveral eſtates being di- 
vided with the property of the lands, it was ſo much 
the more difficult to unite the will and the power of 
many againſt the authority of one. The monarchs 
took advantage of this period, ſo favourable to their 
ambition, to govern without controul. . Ihe decayed 
nobility dreaded a power which they had reinforced 
with all that they hail lot. The commons thought 
themſelves fufficicutly honoured by the privilege of im- 
poſing the national taxes. 'The people, in tome degree 
eaſed of their yoke by this flight alteration in the con- 
ſtitution, and whoſe circle of ideas is always confined 
to buſineſs or labour, became tired of ſeditions, from 
the deſolation and miſcries which were the conſequence” 
and. the puniſhment of hem. 80 that, when the na- 
. 57894 ; * 
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tion were looking out for that abſolute power, which 


_ was loft in the confuſien of civil wars, the monarch a- 


lone took up their whole attention. Dazzled with the 
fplendour of a throne, they miſtook that for the ſource, 
which ſhould only be the viſible fign and laſting inſtru- 
ment of authority. ' © ita 

- Such was the ſituation of England, when James I. 
was called thither from Seotland, as being ſole heir to 
the two kingdoms; which his - acceſſion united under 
one head. A turbulent nobility, imparting their fury 
to their barbarous vaſſals, had kindled the fire of ſedi- 
tion in thoſe northern mountains which divided the 
iſland into two diſtin Rates. The monarch had, from 
his earlieſt years, entertained as great an averſion to 
Kmited authority, as the people had conceived to deſ- 
potiſm and abſolute monarehy. This form of 'govern- 
ment then prevailed all over Europe; and, as he was 
equal to other ſovereigns, it was natural that he ſhould 
be ambitious of the ſame power. His predeceſſors had 
enjoyed it even in England for a century paſt: But he 
was not aware that they owed it to their own political 
abilities, or to favourable junctures. This bigotted 


prince, believing he held all from God and nothing 


from men, fancied that ſtrength of reaſon, wiſdom, and 
counſel, was centercd in himſelf, and ſeemed to arro- 


gate to himfelf that infallibility of which the Pope had 


been ſtripped by the Reformation, whoſe tenets he a- 


dopted, though he diſliked them. Theſe falſe princi- 


ples, which made government a myitery of religion, 
the more dangerous, as it bore at once upon our opi- 
nions, wills, and actions, were ſo ſtrongly rooted in his 
mind, together with all the other prejudices of a bad 


education, that he did not ſo much as think of ſup- 
porting them with any of the human aids of prudence 


or force. 


Nothing could be more repugnant to the general diſ. 
| poſition of the people than this ſyſtem. All was in 


commotion both at home and abroad. The birth of 
America had haſtened the maturity of Europe. Navi- 
gation extended round the whole globe. The inter- 


courſe of nations ſoon began to remove prejudices, and 


open the door to induſtry and knowledge, The me- 


chanical 
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chanical-and liberal arts were extended, and haſtening 

to perfection by the luxury that prevailed. _ Literature 

acquired the ornaments. of taſte, and the ſciences that 

ſolidity which fprings from a ſpirit of calculation and 
commerce. Politics enlarged the ſphere of its views. 
This univerſal ſerment exalted the ideas cf men, The 
ſevcral bodies which formed this monſtrous Coloſſus of 

Gothic government ſoon began to move on every. ſide, 
to awake out of che lethargy of ignorance in which 
they had ſlept for many ages, and to form enterprizes. 
On tie continent, whete merceniry troops had been 

raiſed under pretence of maintaining diſcipline, molt. 
princes acquired an abſolute power, oppreſſing their 

ſubjects by force or intrigue. In Kugland, the love ot 
liberty, fo natural to every man who thinks or feels, 
excited in the people by the authors of religious inno-, 
vations, awakened in the enlightened minds of theſe 
who were converſant with the great writers of antiqui- 
ty, who derived from their democratic government that 

ſublimity of reaſon and fentiment by which they are di- 
flinguiſhed ; this love of liberty. kindled in every gene- 
rous breaſt the utmoſt abhorrence of abſolute power. 
The aſcendent which Elizabeth found means to gain 

and to ſupport by an uninterrupted proſperity of forty 

years, with- held this impatience, or turned it to enter- 

prizes that were beneſieial to the ſtate, But no ſoon- 

er did another branch aſcend the throne, and the ſcep- 

tre fall into the hands of a monarch, who, by the very 

violence of his pretenſions, was not much to be dread- 

ed, than the nation aſſerted her rights, and aimed at 

governing herſelf. 51 | 


It was at this period that warm diſputes broke out 
between the court and parliament. Both powers ſeem- 
td. to be making trial of their ſtrength by continual op- 
poſition, The prince pretended, that an-entire-paſſive 
obedience was due to him, and that national afſemblizs 
were only ornamental to, not the baſis of the conſtitu- 
tion. The citizens loudly-exclaimed. againſt-theſe: prin- 
ci ples, always weak-when they come to be diſcuſſed; 
and maintained, that the people as much conſtituted the 


eſſence of government as che monarch, if not more. 
The one is the matter, the other the form. Now the- 
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form may and muſt change, for the preſervation of the 
matter. The fupreme law is the welfare of the people, 
not that of the prince ; the king may die, the monarchy 
may be at an end, and ſociety ſubſiſt without either 
monarch or throne. In this manner the Englith rea- 
ſoned at the dawn of liberty. "They quarreled, they 
oppoſed, and they threatened each other. James finiſh- 
ed his courſe in the midſt of theſe debates, leaving his 
ſon to diſcuſs his rights, with the reſolution of extend- 
ing them. 
The experience of all ages has: ſhewn, that tran- 
quillity which ariſes from abſolute power, breeds a cool- 
neſs in the minds of the people, damps their courage, 
cramps their genius, and throws a whole nation into 
an univerſal lethargy. On the contrary, the motions 
of a conſtitution inclining to liberty are irregular and 
rapid; it is a continued fever, ſometimes higher, ſome- 
times lower, but always convulſive. * 
England experienced this in the beginning of the 
i reign of Charles I. who, though not ſo great a pedant, J 
| was equallly fond of authority with his father. The | 
1 diviſion which had begun between the king and the 
_ Parliament became general. The higheſt claſs of the 
nobility, and the ſecond, which was the richeſt, afraid 
| of being confounded with the vulgar, engaged on the 
Kde of the king, from whom they derived that bor- 
| rowed luſtre which they return him by a voluntary 
| and venal bondage. As they ſtill poſſeſſed moſt of the 
| great eſtates, they engaged almoſt all the country peo- 
| ple in their party; who naturally love the king be- 
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cauſe they think he muſt love them. London, and all 
it the great towns, inſpired by municipal government with 
the republican ſpirit, declared for the parliament, and 
[ drew along with them the trading part of the nation, 
| who, valmng themſelves as much as,the merchants in 
| 


” 
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Holland, aſpired to the freedom of that democracy. 
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Theſe diſſentions brought on the fharpeſt, the moſt - 


| | bloody, and the moſt tu 2 civil war ever recorded 
*þ in hiſtory. Never did the Engliſh ſpirit ſhew itſelf in 
Thit fo dreadful a manner. Every day exhibited freſh ſcenes 
140 A violence, which ſeemed to have been already carried 
1 to the bigbeſt excels ; and theſe again were We by 

„5 others 
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others ſtill more atrocious. It ſeemed as if the vation 


was juſt upon the brink of deſtruction, and that every 


Briton had ſworn to bury himſelf under the ruins of 


his country. 


In this general tumult, the moſt mo- By what men 


derate ſought for a peaceable retreat in % Bei iſh 


the American iflands, which the Engliſh 
had lately ſeized. The tranquillity they wh 
found erg induced others to. follow . PP. 
them. Whilſt ſedition was ſpreading in the mother- 
country, the colonies grew up and were peopled. Soon 
after, the royaliſts, who were oppreſſed by the republi- 
can party, which had prevailed at laſt, went and join- 
ed the patriots who had fled from faction. 
Both theſe were followed by thoſe reſtleſs and ſpirit- 
ed men, whoſe ſtrong paſſions inſpire them with great 
deſires and vaſt projects; who deſpiſe dangers, hazards, 
and fatigues, and wiſh.to ſee no other end to them 


but death or fortune; who krow of no medium be- 


tween affluence and want; equally ready to overturn 
or to ſerve their country, to lay it waſte or to enrich it. 
The iſlands were alſo the refuge of ſuch as had been 


unfortunate in trade, or had been reduced by mercileſs 


creditors to a ſtate of indigence and idleneſs. Unable 
as they were to fulfil their engagements, this. very 
misfortune paved the way to their proſperity. After a 
few years they returned with affluence into their own 


country, and met with the higheſt reſpect in thoſe very 


places from whence they had been baniſhed with igno · 
miny and contempt. EBT 
This reſource was ſill more neceſſary for young peo- 


ple, who; in the firſt tranſports of youth, had been 


drawn into exceſſes of debauchery and licentiouſneſs. 
If they had not quitted their country, ſhame and diſ- 
grace, which never fail to depreſs the mind, would have 
prevented them from recovering either regularity of 
manners or public eſteem. But, in another country, 
where the experience they had of vice might prove a 
leffon of wiſdom, and where they had no occaſion-to 
attempt to remove any unfavourable impreſſions, they 
found, after their misfortunes, & harbour in which ey 
| e ' relte 


and were 
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reſted with ſafety. Their induſtry made amends for 


their paſt follies, and they Who had left Europe like va - 
gabonds, and who diſgraced it, returned. honeſt men, 


and uſcful members of ſociety. 


All theſe ſeveral coloniſts had at their diſpoſal, for 
the clearing. and tilling of their lands, the moſt profti- 
te ſet of men of the three kingdoms, who had deler- 
ved death for capital crimes, but who, from motives of 
huminity and good policy, were ſuffered to live and to 
work for the benefit of the ſtute. Theſe: malefaQors, 


who were tranſported to the iſlands for a term of years, 


which they were to ſpend. in flavery, became induſtri- 
ous and reformed i in their manners, which placed them 
once more in the way of fortune. Some of theſe there 
were, who, when reſtored to ſociety by the ſreedom. 
they had gained, became, planters, heads of families, 
and the owners of the beſt plantations: a- proof how: 
much it is for the intereſt of a civilized ſooiety to ad- 


mit this lenity in the penal laws, ſo conformable to hu- 
man nature, which is frail, but capable ui c 


and of tur ning from evil to good., _ 


wakes dang Boos 8 time, the En um were 
Date _ too much taken up with r- domeſtic. 
2 diſſentions to think of r la h 

vernment the giving laws ta tha 
Britiſhiflands iſlands under their dominion ;- and the 
were gabi. colonies were not ſufficiently enlighten- 
Hel. ed. to draw up 00 a * of. 706k 
tion as was fit for an infant ſociety. 

Whilſt the civil war was redtiſyi Ting the government in 
England, the colonies, juſt emerging from a ſtate of in- 
fancy, formed: their own conſtitution upon the model 
of the mother country. In each of theſe ſeparate ſet» 
tlements, a chief. repreſents the king, a council the peers; 
and the deputies of the-ſeveral diſtricts the commons. 


The general. aſſembly enaQs laws, regulutes tax s, and 


judges of the adminiſtration. The, executive part be- 
longs to the governor, who alſo occaſlonally.d<termines 
upon cauſes, which have. not been tried before; but in 
conjunction with-the council; and by the majority of 


votes. Tho' the members of this body are beholden to 


hin for their. rank; they will got ſuffer him to ſell their 
yotes, 
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votes, for fear of expoſing themſelves to the reſentment 


of the general aſſembly, which has _ len x. of 
removing them. f 

Great Britain, to rocolicids hey1h own intereſts with 
the een of her colonies, took care that no laws 
ſhould be enacted there which were inconſiſtent with 
her own. The governors the ſends thither, to com- 
mand in her name, ſwear before they go, that they 
will not ſuffer the leaſt infringement of this fundamen- 
tal maxim. This oath muſt prevent the commanders 
from betraying the mother country to far our che m_ 
which, as they are to pay the governor's ſalary, m 
otherwiſe meaſure their er! in N apr eg to 
compliance, ” : 

On the other hand, this kind of dependence checks 
the governor's pride, and prevents him from becoming 
tyrannical. The commitlioners for the plantations have 
frequently in parſiament attacked a prerogative that 
has reſtrained their authority. Regardleſs of the in- 
conveniencies that might attend it, the parliament has 
always adhered to this wiſe regulation. 
ing that ſpirit of rapaciouſneſs which* induces men to 
eroſs the ſeas, they have ſubje&ed the placemen who 
ſhould violate the laws of the colonies, to the ſame pe- 
nalties as are inflicted in the mother - country an * 
who treſpaſs upon national liberty. | 

Theſe precautions were not thought ſolficient for the 
ſafery of the coloniſts, whom the nation cheriſhes and 
protects as her children's children. Every colony has 
one or more deputies in England. Their important 
functions are to prevent the. abuſe of power in the go- 
vernors; to folicit the legiſlative body for the improve- 
ment and defence of the ſettlements, whoſe rights and 
wants they repreſent ;.and to combine the particular 
intereſt of the trade of the colonies with the general 
welfare of the nation. Theſe agents do the ſame thing 
at London as the repreſentatives of the people do in 
parliament. They plead the cauſe of thoſe diſtant pro- 
vinces. Unhappy will it be for the ſtate, if ever they 
ſhould turn a deaf ear to the cries of the repreſentatives, 
whoever they are. The counties in England would 
riſe; the colonies would ſhake off their allegiance in 
merica; 


Juſtiy dread- 
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America; the treaſures of both worlds would be loſt to 
an iſland which nature has made ſovereign of the ſea. 
Under what milder and wiſer government could Eng 
liſumen live, who; from the Ameriean iflands, are link- 
ed with their on country by the ties of blood and by 
thoſe of neceſſity ? And indeed the colonifts eſtabliſhed * 
upon theſe foreign ſhores are conſtantly looking up to 
their mother - country, ho is ever attentive to theit pre- 
ſervation. One might ſay, that, as the eagle who ne- 
ver loſes ſight of the neſt where ſhe foſters her young, 
London ſeems to look down upon her colomes, and ta 
ſee them grow up and thrive under her tender care. Her 
numberleſs veſſels, covering an extent of two thouſand 
leagues with their proud fails, form as it were a bridge 
over the ocean, and carry on an uninterrupted commu- 
nication between both worlds. With goed laws, which 
maintain what they have once eſtabliſhed, ſhe has no 
occaſion for à ſtanding army to preſerve her poſſeſſions 
abroad, which is always an oppreſſive and ruinous bur- 
den. Two very ſmall corps fixed at Antigua and Ja- 
maica are ſufficient for a nation that can at any time 
tranſport troops wherever they may be wanted. 
By theſe beneficent regulations, dictated by humani- 
ty and ſound policy, the Engliſh iflands ſoon grew hap- 
py, though not rich. Their culture was confined to to- 
bacco, cotton, ginger, and indigo. Some of the enter- 
przzing coloniſts brought ſugar-canes from-Brazil, and 
they multiplied prodigiouſfly, but to no great purpoſe. 
They were ignorant of the art of managing this valu- 
able plant, and drew from it ſuch indifferent ſugar, that 
it would not fel} in Europe, or fold at the loweſt price. 
A ſeries of voyages to Fernambucca taught them how 
to make uſe of the treaſure they had carried off; and 
the Portugueſe, who till then had engroſſed all the ſu- 
gar-trade,' found, in 1650, in an ally, whoſe induſtry 
they thought precarious, a rival who was one day to 
ſapplant them. X | | | | 
All this while the mother country had but a very 
mall ſhare in the proſperity of her colonies, They ſent 
their own-commodities directly to all parts of the world, 
where they thought they would ſell beſt, and indiſcri- 
minately admitted ſhips of all nations into their pats: 
| his 
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"—_ This unlimited freedom muſt of courſe throw almoſt. 
15 all their trade into the hands of that nation, which, in 
« conſequence of the low intereſt their money bears, the 
: largeneſs of their” Rock, the number of their ſhips, and 
by the reaſonableneſs of their duties of import and export, 
ed could afford to make the beſt terms, to buy at the dear- 
to eſt, and ſell at the cheapeſt rate. Theſe people were the 
e. Dutch. They united all the advantages of a ſuperior 
e- army, which, way ever maſter of the field, is free in 
g. all its operations. They ſaon ſeized upon the proſits of 
to ſo many productions, which they had neither planted 
er nor gathered. Ten of their ſhips were ſeen in the har- 
4 bours of the Britiſh iſlands for one Engliſh veſſel. 
This evil had-been little attended to during the diſ- 
turbances of the civil wars; but as ſoon as theſe trou- 
* bles were compoſed, and the ſtate reſtored to tranquil - 
lity by the very violence of its commotions, they be- 
* gan to look abroad. They perceived. that thoſe. ſub- 
jects, who had as it were taken refuge in America, 


would be loſt to the Rate, if foreignecs were ſuffer. 
BY ed to devour the fruits of their induftry. The diſcuſ- 
| ſion of this important point brought on the famous na- 
. vigation · act in 2651, which excluded all foreign ſhips 
p- from entering the harbouts of the Engliſh iſlands, and 
conſ:quently-obliged their produce to be exported di- 


realy to the countries under the dominion-of England. 
* The government, though aware of the'inconveniencies 
of ſuch an excluſion, was not alarmed at it; but son- 


K ſidered the empire only as a tree, whoſe ſap mult, be 
at turned back to the trunk, when it flows too freely to 
. ſome of the branche. 

Nd It was happy, however, for 1 that this re- 
d ſtraining law could not then be enforced in its utmoſt 


rigour. A kind of negligence in the execution of it 
allowed time for the colonies to increaſe their ſugar- 


2 plantations, by the ready ſale they found for their fu- 
gars, which enabled them to vie with the Portugueſe, - 
y and inſenſibly to riſe upon their ruins. Theſe planta- 


ke tions made ſuch rapid. progreſs in the ſpace of nine 
years, that, in 1669, when it was judged that the law 
might ſafely be put in execution in its utmoſt ſtrictneſs, 
"Y the Engliſh were already maſters of the ſugar-trade all 

* , - over. 
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except in the Mediterranean, which had 


continued faithful to their competitors, on account of 
arges of re · exportation, occaſioned by the navi- 


the ch 

gation- act. It is true, in order to attain this ſuperio- 
rity, they had been obliged on to underſell their 
neighbours; but their plentiful crops made them full 
amends for this neceſſary ſacrifice. If it happened that 


other nations were encouraged by their ſucceſs to raiſe 


plantations, at leaſt for their own conſymption, the 
Engliſh opened other markets which ſupplied the place 


of the former. The only miſchance they met with, in 
a long ſeries of years, was the ſeeing many of their car- 


goes taken by French privateers, and fold for a trifle. 
he planter ſuſtained by this a double inconvenience, 
that of loſing part of his ſugars, and being obliged to 


2 Ares piracies, which always ceaſed in time 
ty of uh Briti/h of peace, the plantations ſtill conti- 
Hands diminiſh- nued to proſper in the Engliſh iſlands. 
5 . ee 2 ( are _ 
. .. to beexa „About the year 1680, 
they ſent annually to Europe but 30,000 hogſheads of 
ſugar, each containing twelve hundred weight. Their 
exports from 1708 to 1718 were of 53, 439 annually ; 
from 1718 to 172) they roſe to 68,931, and the fix 
following years to 93,889. But from 1733 to 1737 
they fell to 75, 695, and the following years they 
at 70,000 hogtheads.. n 15 
If we inquire into the cauſe of this diminution, we 


ſhall find it was owing to France. That kingdom, 


which; from its ſituation, and from the active genius 


of its inhabitants, ſhould be foremoſt in every under - 


taking, is ſo fettered by the nature of its government, 
that it is the laſt of learning its own advantages and 


intereſts. The French firſt got their ſugars from the 


Engliſh, and afterwards their information. They made 
Fome at-firſt for their own conſumption, and began to 
export it in 1716. The ſuperiority. of their ſoil, the 


advantage of freſh lands, the frugality of their plant- 
ers, who were yet poor, all conſpired to enable them 
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to undetſell their competitors. - This 'of all ad- 
vantages in trade obtained; them the preference in alt 
the markets. As their produce increaſed, that of their 
rivals was rejected, becauſe it was dearer. The decay 
was ſo rapid, that a nation which had fupplied the great- 
elt part of Europe with! ſugats, and ſtill ſold 19,20 
hoglleads to ſoreigners in 1719, fold! no more tlian 
7,7156 in 1733, 5,211 in 2737, and none at all id 174%. 
The Eaghith iſlands bad begun to complain long be- 
fore this revolution was compleated. They had aps 
plied to parliament from the year 2731 ta engage them 
to prevent the ruin of a trade that was already loſt. 
Their pet ions were at firſt diſregarded. It was the 
general opinion, that the lands in the colonies were ex- 
kaufted ; and the parliament had adopted this preju- 
dice, not confidering, that though the ſoil was not al- 
together ſo luxuriant as freſh; grounds, yet it ſtili re- 
tained that degree of fertility Which it ſeldom loſes by 
conſtant tillage, unleſs it is capitally injured by forme 
accidental calamity. But when it was made evident, 
from eſtimates laid before the houſe, that the laſt crops 
had been greater than the former, the parliament be. 
gan to think of ways and means to teſtore thus fource 
The politienl œconomy of commerce canſiſts in ſell 
ing cheaper chan our rivals. IT his the Engliſh iſlands 
were able to do, before the mother · country, in 1663, 
had appropriated to herſelf a duty of four and a, balf 
per gent. upon all ſugars: brought from Barbadoes, 
which was ſoon extended to thoſe of the other ſettte- 
ments. The great plenty of the commodity, however, 
prevented their ſinking nhmediateiy under this burthen. 
But the neceflities of the colonies having fince compet- 
led them to overload, themſelves with freſh taxes, they 
were no longer able to withſtand a competition which 
w every day more formidable, and they infenſibly 
aw themſelves ſupplanted in all parts. Poſſibly 
might have been reſened from this ſad fituation, by 
ſuppreſſing the duty of four and a half per cent. and 
by ſacrificing to their local adminiſtration: the enor- 
mous duties their cemmodities pay on their entry into 
Great Britain but her great expences, and her heavy 
Vor. V. B national 
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intereſts. The French fir 
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over Europe, except in the Mediterranean, which had 


continued faithful to their competitors,” on account of 
the charges of re-exportation, occaſioned, by the navi- 


act. It is true, in order to attain this ſuperio- 
rity, they had been obliged 22 to underſell their 
neighbours ; but their — ul crops made them full 
amends for this neceſſary ſacrifice, If it happened that 


other nations were encouraged by their ſucceſs to raiſe 


plantations; at leaſt for their own conſymption, the 
Englith other markets which ſupplied: the place 


of the former. The only miſchance they met with, in 
a long ſeries of years, was the feeing many of their car- 


es taken by French privateers, and ſold for a trifle. 
The planter ſuſtained by this a double inconvenience, 
that of loſing part of his ſugars, and being obliged to 
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N. , | Piracies, which always ceaſed in time 
75 27 of :piace, the:plaritations. ill bonti- 
andi diminiſh- nued to proſper in the Engliſh iſlands. 
"oh It appears from entries which are ſaid 
* do be exact, that, about the year 1680, 
they ſent annually to Europe but zo, ooo hogſheads of 
ſugar, each containing twelve hundred weight. Their 
exports from 1708 to 1718 were of 53, 439 annually; 
from 1718 to 1727 they roſe to 68,931, and the fix 
following years to 93,889. But from 1733 to 1737 
they fell to 75,695, and the following years they Rood 
at 70,000 hogtheads.. n 

If we inquire into the cauſe of this diminution, we 


ſhall find it was 'owing to France. That kingdom, 


which; from its ſituation, and from the active genius 


of its inhabitants, ſhould be foremoſt in every under- 


taking, is ſo fettered by the nature of its government, 
that it is the laſt of _— its own advantages and 

got their ſugars from the 
Engliſh, and afterwards their information. They made 
Tome at-firſt for their own conſamption, and began to 
export it in 1716. The ſuperiority of their ſoil, the 
advantage of freſh lands, the frugality of their plant- 
ers, who were yet poor, all conſpired to enable chem 
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to underſell their competitors. - This greateſt of all ad- 
vantages in trade obtained them the preference in alt 
the markets. As their produce increaſed, that of their 
rivals was rejected, becauſe it was dearer. The decay 
was ſo rapid, that a nation which had ſupplied the great- 
elt part of Europe with! ſugats, and ſtill fold 19, 202. 
hoglleads to foreigners in 1719, fold! no more than 
7,715 in 1733, 5. 211 in 737, and none at all in 1740. 
The Engliſh iſlands bad begun to complain lung be- 
fore this revolution was: compleated- They had ap: 
plied to parliament from the year 4731 to engage them 
to prevent the ruin of a trade that was already loſt. 
Their petͤions were at firſt diſregarded. It was the 
general opinion, that the lands in the colonies were ex- 
kauyfted ; and the parliament had adopted this preju- 
dice, not conſidering, that though the ſoil was not al- 

together ſo luxuriant as freſh grounds, yet it ſtili re- 
tained that degree of fertility Which it ſeldom loſes by 
conſtant tillage, unleſs it is capitally injured by forme 
accidental calamity. But when it was made evidem, 
from eſtimates laid before the houſe, that the laſt crops 


had been greater than the former, the parliament be · 


gan to think of ways and means to reſtore this fource 
of public fortune. Et 
The politienl economy of commerce canſiſts in ſell . 
ing cheaper chan our rivals. This the Engliſh iſlands 
were able to do, before the mother · country, in 1664, 
had appropriated to herſelf a duty of four and a half 
per gent. upon all ſugars brought from Barbadoes, 
which was ſoon extended to thoſe of the other ſett le- 
ments. The great plenty of the commodity, however, 
prevented their ſinking nmediately under this burthen. 
But the neceflities of the colonies having ſince compel- 
led them to overload themſelves with freſh taxes, they 
were no longer able to withſtand a competition which 
you every day more formidable, and they infenſibly 
aw themſelves ſupplanted in all parts. Poffibly they 
might have been reſened from this ſad fitnation, by 
ſuppreſſing the duty of four and a half per cent. and 
by ſacrificing to their local adminiſtration: the enor- 
mous duties their commodities pay on their entry into 
Great Britain but her great expences, and her heavy 
Vor. V. B national 
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national debt, would not certainly admit of this gene- 
roſity; and the government thought they did enough 
for the colonies, by allowing them, as they did in 1739 

to ſend their ſugars directly to all the ports of Europe. 
This conceſſion, which was contrary to the navigation - 
act, proved ineffectual. The French maintained their 


ſuperiority in all the markets, and the Englith colonies 


were reduced to ſupply ſugars merety for the conſump- 
tion of the Britiſh dominions, which did not exceed 


12,000 hoglheads at the beginning of the century, and 
in 1755 amounted to 70, 0h 0. 


Settlement of produce to their ancient poſſeſſions in 


Berbadeer. jlland of Barbados; which is ſituated 
to windward of all the others, appeared to have never 
been inhabited, not even by ſavages, when ſome Eng- 


liſhmen from St Chriſtopher's went and ſettled there 
in 1629. They found it covered with ſuch large and 


hard trees, that it required uncommon reſolution and 
patience to fell them and root them up. The ground 
was ſoon cleared of this incumbrance, or ſtripped of 
this ornament : for it is doubtful whether Nature does 


not decorare her own work better than the hand of 


man, who alters every thing for himſelf alone. Some 
patriots, tired of ſeeing the blood of their countrymen 
ſpilt, went and peopled this foreign land. Whilſt the 
other colonies were rather ravaged than cultivated 
by thoſe vagabonds.who had been driven from home 


by poverty or licentiouſneſs, Barbadoes' daily received 


new inhabitants, who bronght along with them, not 


only their ſtock of money, but a taſte for labour, cou- 


rage, activity, ambition, with thoſe vices and virtues 
which are the fruits of civil wars. 


- By theſe means, an iſland, which is no more than 


eight leagues long and four broad, attained to à popu- 
lation of a hundred thouſand ſouls, and a trade that 
employed four hundred ſhips of 150 tons burthen each. 
Such was the ſtate of its proſperity in 1676, the period 
of its greateſt glory. Never had the earth beheld ſoch 
a number of planters. collected in fo ſmall a compals, 
inn = © 127 ar 


EnGLAwD was beholden for this | 


the Archipelago 'of America. The 
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ſiſted on following him on board the ſhip. T: 
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or ſo many rich productions raiſed in ſo ſhort a time: 
The labours, directed by Europeans, were performed 
by ſlaves bought in Africa, or even ſtolen in America. 
This laſt method of procusing them was but a ruinous 
kind of prop for a new edifice, and had near overturn- 
ed it. $5 89 1 To CTY ö * 

Some Engliſhmen, who had landed on the coaſts of 
the continent to get ſlaves, were diſcovered by the Ca- 
ribs, who were the objects of their ſearch. Theſe ſa- 
vages fell upon them, and put them all to death, or to 
flight. A young man, Who had been long purſued, 
ran into a wood, where an Indian woman meeting him, 
ſaved his life, concealed and fed him, and, ſome time 
after, conducted him to the ſea· ſide- His companions 
were lying at anchor there, waiting for. the men they 
miſſed, and ſent the boat for him. His deliverer in -: 


| bey were 
no ſdoner landed at Barbadoes, than the monſter ſold 
her who had ſaved his life, and had beſtowed her heart 
as well as her perſon upon him. To vindicate the ho- 
nour of the Engliſh nation, one of her poets has re- 
corded this ſhocking inſtance of avarice and perfidy, to 
be abhorred by poſterity ;- it has been told in-ſeveral 
languages, and held out to the deteſtation of all foreign 
Der, ig to 40 ob 1403 445% 26 CHILD 
The Indians, who hadrnot eourage to revenge them+ 
ſelyes, imparted their, reſentment to their negroes, who 
had, ſtronger motives, if poſſible, for hating the Eng- 
liſh. The ſlaves, with one accord, vowed the death of 
their tyrants. This conſpiracy. was carried on with 
ſuch ſecrecy, that the very day before it was to have been 
executed, the colony had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of it. 
But, as if generoſity was always to be the virtue of the 
wretched, one of the leaders of the plot informed his 
maſter of it. Letters were immediately diſpatched to 
all the plantations, which came in time to prevent the 
impenchng miſchief. The following night the ſlaves were 
ſeized in their huts; the moſt guilty were executed by 


break of day; and this act of ſeverity reduced the reſt 


to obedience. - . . » Og OT 
They have never revolted ſince, and yet the export- 
ations are not half of what they were. This revolu- 
MESS _— 
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tion has been brought on by the extravagance of the 
inhabitants; by contagious diſtempers; by hurricanes; 
by che emigration of many who are gone over to other 
Hands, or to the continent of North America; by the 
waſte of the land, and the neceſſity of manuring it 
and, laſtly, by the competition of a rival nation, which 
has been fo fortunate as to meet with a better ſoil. 

At this preſent time there are at Barbadoes but 
30, oo llaves, who are employed in manuri mo 
ground with varech, a ſea- weed which the tide t 
on thore. It is in this varech that the ſugar canes 9870 
planted. The earth has little more to do with the 
growing of them, than the tubs in which we plant o- 
range · trees in Europe. The whole produce of this la- 
borious proceſs is no more than 15,000 hogſheads of 
raw ſugar. They are conveyed to England, where they 
are fold for about 6,750,000 livres *. The ſpirits, which 
may amount to RE livres 7. are all ſent to North 
America. 

Barbadoes is the only trading deny belonging to 
the Engliſh in the Leeward iſlands. All, or almoſt all 
the ſhips laden with ſlaves that come from the coaſt of 
Atrica, land there. If they cannot get a good price 
for their negroes, they go ſomewhere elfe ; but it ſel- 
dom happens that they do not diſpoſe of them at Bar- 
badoes. The uſual price of ſlaves is from 8 to goo li - 
vres t, according to the nation or tribe to which they 
delong. In this bargain, no diſtinction is ever made 
of age or ſex ; but they all ſell together at ſo much a 
head. The payments are made in bills of exchinge 
upon London, at ninety days fight. AN oh. 

Theſe negroes, which the =. 25M have bonght 
by wholeſale, are retailed on this very iſland, or in ſome 
other of the Engliſh iſlands: The refuſe is ſmuggled 
into the Spaniſh or French colonies. By this traffic, 


5 or 6,000,000 of livres 5 were formerly circulated in 
Barbadoes; the ſpecie that is ſtill to be found there, 
though in ſmaller quantities, is all foreign it is looked 


z 


> ee 1 35, O00! 
J About 371. on an average. 
$ About 230, 500 J. on an average. 
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upon as a commodity, and is only taken by the weight. 
The ſhipping properly belonging to this ſettlement, 
conſifts of a ſufficient number of veſſels for their ſeve- 

ral correſpondences, and about forty floops employed 
in the fiſhery of the flying fiſn. Nature and art conſpire 
to fortify this iſland. Two thirds of its circumference 

are rendered inacceſſible by dangerous rocks, and, on 
the open fide, they have drawn lines, Which are de- 

fended at proper diſtances; by forts, provided with a 

formidable artillery... So that Barbadoes is ſtill in à 

condition to command. reſpect in time of war, and ts 

be courted by her,neighbours in time of peace. It at- 

fords a ſolid foundation for the richeſt of all cultures, 
à convenient mart. for the ſlave - trade, a larger propor- 
tion of revenue, of population, of commerce, and of 
forces, than could reaſonably be expected on ſo ſmall 
a ſpot, eſpecially when, compared to other neighbour- 

ing iſlands. Antigua, which is almoſt as large, neither 

enjoys the. ſame advantages, nor is of the ſame conſe- 
quence. G3 ν 10551; 1 


Tuts iſland, which is but twenty miles @ * 
long, but of conſiderable breadth, was- 7 be 1 N 7 
found totally uninhabited by thoſe few. tal 71 WH 
Frenchmen who fled thither in 1629, jog | 
upon being driven from. St Chriſtopher's by the Spa- 
niards. The want of. ſprings; which, doubtleſs, was. 
the reaſon why no ſavages had ſettled there, induced 
theſe fugitives to return, as ſoon as they could regain 
their former habitations. Some Engliſhmen, more en- 
terprizing than either the French or the Caribs, flat - 
tered. themſelves that they ſhould ſurmount this great 
obſtacle, by Fee the rain · water in ciſterns; and 
they therefore ſettled: there. The year in which this 
ſettlement. was begun is not exactly known 4; but it is 
certain, that in January 1640 there were about thirty” 
ente „ 7 
This number was not much increaſed when King 
Charles II. granted the property of this iſland to Lord 
Willoughby, as his father had given that of Barbadoes 
m the Earl of Carlifle.. His. Lordſhip ſent over a good 
number e own expence, in 1656. It 
| X £4 * 3 2195 
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is probable they would never have enriched themſelves 
by the culture of tobacco, indigo, and inger, the only 
commodities they dealt in, had not Colonel Coddring- 


ton introduced into the ifland; which was then reſtored 


to the dominion of the ſtate, a ſource of wealth, in the 
year 1680, by the culture of ſugar. The ſugar was at 
Krſt black, harſh, and coarſe, and would not fell in 
England; they could only diſpoſe of it in Holland, and 
in the Hans towns, where it ſold for much lefs than | 
that of the other colonies. © By the moſt aſſidudus la- 
bour, art got the better of nature, and brought this ſu- 
gar to as great a perfection, and to bring as high a 
price as any other. The ifland yielded 8,000 hogſ- 
heads, the only fruit of the labours of fifteen or ſix- 
teen thoufand blacks, © ns % n. 
The abuſe of authority, fo common in moſt nations, 
but ſo rare among the Engliſh, was ſeverely felt at An- 
tigua, and did not go unpuniſhed. The governor, Co- 
Ionel Park, in defiance of the laws, and regardleſs of 
morals or decorum, gave a looſe to his unbounded ar- 
rogance. The members of the council, unahle to put 
A oy to exceſſes which they abhorred, ſummoned the 
coloniſts in 1710 to protect their repreſentatives, to de · 
fend the fortunes of the public, and to put an end to ſo 
many calamities. Upon this they immediately took up 
arms. The tyrant was attacked in his own honſe and 
ſtabbed to death. His corpſe was thrown naked into 
the ſtreet, and mutilated by thoſe whoſe bed he had 
diſhononred. The mother-country, more moved by the 
facred rights of nature than jealous of her own aytho- 
rity, overlooked a deed which her vigilance ought'to 
bave prevented, but which ſhe was too equitable to re- 
venge. It is only the part of a tyrant to excite à re- 
bellion, and then to quench it in the blood of the vp- 
preſſed. Machiaveliſm, which teaches princes the art 
of making themſelves feared and detefted, directs them 
to ſtifle the viſtims whoſe cries grow importunate. Hu- 
manity preſcribes to kingy, juſtice in legiſlation, mild- 
neſs in adminiſtration, lenity to Wu inſurrectipns, 
and clemency to pardon them. Religion enjoinus obe- 
dience to the people; but God above all things requires 
equity in princes. - If they violate it, a hundred 1 
53 an 
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land arms and voices wilt be Bfted, up againſt z fingle 
man, at the jus t of heaven and earth. The A- 
merican iſlands have ſometimes avenged the authority 
of kings and the rights of-the'people upon iniquitons 

overnors, who, by a double treachery, proftituted the 

ing's name to oppreſs a nation. Antigua will be ce- 
lebrated in hiſtory” for this terrible example of juſtjce. 
This iſland is kkewiſe' too confined; but that of Mont- 
ferrat is till lefs conſiderable, 2 1 be 


Tae Spaniards difcovered this, ed. 

in 1493- They did not ſettle there, but e 

ave it the name of a mountain in Cata- 'Monthrrat 
—— which it reſembles in ſhape. It is I 
almoſt round, and about twenty-ſeven miles i in circum- 
ference. The ground. is very uneven, full of barren 
hills, and yallies 2 fercilized by the waters. The Eugliſh, 
who landed there in 1632, were not content with di- 
ſturbing the peace of the many ſavages who dwelt there, 
but drove them all away. This barbarity was not pro- 
ductive of the adv es they expected from it. The 
progreſs of the colony was but ſlow, and i it mode no fi- 
gure till towards the end of the century. 

At chis period, a ſpirit of univerſal exertion flags 
ed itſelf, which, however, could not be accounted: for 
from any particular cauſe. The leſs important cultures, 
which, barely afforded a ſcanty. proviſion. of | common 
neceſſaries, were all turned to ſugar- plantations. It 
now contains ten thouſand flayes, and produces annu- 
ally five-thonſand hogſheade, tho? ſeveral misfortunes; 
occaſioned either by war or by the elements, have from 
time to time diſappointed the induſiry of the, planters. 
The loading and unloading of fhips is difficult in an 
land which has not one good road. They would even 
be in danger upon the s: if the maſters dĩd not take 
care, when they ſee a ſtorm approaching, to put out to 
lea, or to take fhelter in ſome of che neighbouring bark 
bours, Nevis is expoſed to the ſame i eee 


Tas moſt rally receivtd opi- eie 
nion is, that Bnet ſettled on this 2 2 
iland in 1620. It is properly but a V 2 
very high mountain, of an eaſy aſcent, ' 


and 
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and 5 1-with tall trees. The plantations lye all 


round; and, beginning at the ſea-lide, are continued als 


molt to the top of the mountain; but they are the leſs 
fertile, the bigher. they ſtand, becauſe the ſail grows more 
tony. This iſland is watered, by any ſtreams, which 
would be ſo many ſources of plenty, if they did not in 
ſtormy weather ſwell into torrents, waſh away the lands, 
e deſtro . the 1 treaſures they have produced. 
olony of Nevis is a model of virtue — 
15 piety: Theſe examplary manners have been ow- 


ing to the paternal care of the firſt governor. This in- 


comparable man inſpired all the inhabitants by his own 
example wich a love of labour, à reafonable conomy, 
and innocent reereations. All the plantations, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of ſugar, were ſucceſsfully encouraged. The 
commander and thoſe who obeyed were all actuated by 
the ſame prineiple of the ſtricteſt equity. Never was 
there an inſtance of greater harmony, peace, and ſecu- 
rity. So rapid was the progreſs of this ſingular ſertle- 


ment, that, if we may credit all the accounts: of thoſe 
times, it ſoon contained 16,000 white people, and 20,000 


blacks. - Admitting even that ſuch a population in the 
compaſs of ſix leagues muſt be over rated; till it will 
thew. the amazing but infullible effect of virtue, in pro- 
moting the proſperity of a well regulated ſociety. Ah. 
But even virtue itſelf will not cure either indivi- 
duals or ſocieties from the calamities of nature, or from 
the injuries of ſortune. In 1689 a dreadful mortality 
fwept away half of this happy colony. It was ravaged 
im 1706 by a French ſquadron, which carried off three 
or four thouſand ſlaves. The next year; the ruin of 
this iſland was compleated by the moſt furious hurri- 
cane ever recorded. Since this ſeries of diſaſters; it has 
recovered a little, and at this day contains 8000 blacks, 
and produces annually 4000 hogſheads of ſugar. Per- 
haps-thoſe who are moſt afflicted at the deſtruction of 
the Americans, and the ſlavery of the Africans; would 
receive ſome conſolation if the Europeans were every 
where as humane as che Engliſh have been in this iſland 
of Nevis, and if all the iſlands in chat part of che world 
were as well cultivated in proportion; but nature and: 


ſociety afford few ſuch. rodi ICS... 
Y | f wy 4 RE 
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England dra no productions from Barbuda, Au- 
guilla, or the Virgin iflands. \ Four theufaad mhabi- 
rants, half freemen, aud half ſlaves, diſperſed in theſe 
wretcheddettlements, breed ſorne cattle, and/grow ſome 
few proviſions, which they ſell in the neighbouring c- 
lonies. Tho? they are poor, they enjoy the benefit of a 
free and ſeparate goverument; yet the chief of theſe 
iſlands, as alſo of Antigua, Montſerrat, and Nevis, is 
but the deputy of a governor- general, who reſides at 


S8 Chriſtopher's was the nurſery of „„ 
all the Engliſh and French * — in SE 2 
America. Both nations arrived there 55 c | 
on the ſame day in 1625. They ſhared * 
the iſland between them, ſigned a perpe- N t 

taal neutrality, and entered into a mutual engagement 
to aſſiſt each other againſt their common enemy the 
Spaniards, who, ſor a century paſt, had en 
diſturbed both hemiſpheres. But jealouſy ſoon divided 
thoſe whom intereſt had united. The French grew en- 
vious of the proſperous labours of the Engliſh, ho, on 
their ſide, could not patiently bear that an idle neigh- 
bour, whoſe only employment was hunting and gallant- 
try, ſliould be trying to rob them of their wives. This 
reciprocal 'uneaſineſs ſoon created quarrels, fighting, 
and devaſtations, though neither of the parties aimed 
at conqueſt. ' Theſe were only domeſtic animoſities, in 
which government took no part. Greater intereſts ka- 
ving kindled a war between the two mother countries 
in 1666, St Chriſtopher's became a ſcene of carnage for 
half a century. The weaker party having been com- 
pelled to evacuate the colony, ſoon entered it again 
with a reinforcement, both to revenge their defeat and 
o repair their loſſes. This long conteſt, in which both 
parties alternately had the advantage, was terminated 
by the total expulſion of the French in 1702 ; and the 


8 1 2 3 


peace of Utretcht cut off all their hopes of ever return- 


ing thither, Lan v Lond Watts 

This was no great ſacrifice at that time, for a peo- 
ple who had never done any thing there but hunt and 
thed blood. Their population amounted but to A 
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white people, men, women, and children, 29 free blacks, 
and 659 flaves. All their herds conſiſted only of 269 | 
head of horned cattle, and 157 horſes. They raiſed no- | 
thing but a little cotton and ae and Nanu. 
e ſugar- plantation. 0 

ho' che Engliſh had for a long time made a greate 6 
advantage of this ifland, yet they did not — — t 
reap all the benefit they might have done from _ f 
the ſole poſſeſſion of it. { 
This conqueſt was for a long time a prey. to nfiaci c 
ous governors, who ſold the lands for their own profit, I; 
or gave them away to their creatures, tho they could t 
warrant the duration of che ſale or grant only during v 
the term of their adminiſtration. Ihe parliament of e 
England at laſt put an end to this grievances by order. Ml 2 
ing that all lands ſhould be put up to auction, and the g 
purchaſe · money poured into the public coffers. ; Aſter 2 
this wiſe regulation, iow oy Rage! were at well tf 
cultivated as che old on 122 8 N 
The whole of the iſland may be about Reta wks fu 
in circumference.” The center is full of high and bar · 0 
ren mountains, and the plains abound with pleaſant, MW th 
neat, and commodious habitations; adorned with ave» WM ea 
nues, ſountains, and groves. - The taſte for rural life; I w. 
which the Engliſh: have retained more than any other th. 
civilized nation in Europe, prevails in the bigheſt de : ra 
gree at St Chriſtopher's. "They never had the leaſt oc: w} 
caſion to form a pareel of ſmall ſocieties in order to be: fic 
guile time, and, if the French had not left there a ſmall ne; 
town, where their manners are preſerved, they would da- 
ſtill be unacquainted with that kind of ſocial life which N cec 
is productive of more altercations than pleaſures; which ¶ fo 


is kept up by gallantry, and terminates in debauchery; ¶ tha 
which begins with convivial joys, and ends in the quar - ¶ or 
rels of gaming. Inſtead of this image of union, which IF int 
is in ſact but a b inning of diſcord, the Engliſh plant: WW tea 
ers hve by * but live happy; their ſoul and Wl alo 
countenance. are as ſerene as the clear ſky, under which Wl thei 
they breathe a pure and wholeſome air, in the midſt of ¶ and 
their plantations and ſurrounded with their ſlaves, whom, Wl tra 
no doubt, they govern like ſo many fathers, ſince they ¶ othi 

emb 


inſpire them with generous aud ſometimes heroic i ſenti⸗ 
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cks, W ments. St Chriſtopher's has afforded ſach a ſignal in- 
269 WM ftince of love and friendſhip, as is not to be paralleled 
no- in fable or hiſtorx. n 
one Two negroes, both young, handſome, robuſt, coura- 
% geous, and born with uncommon diſpoſitions, were fond 
ater of each other from their infancy. Partners in the ſame 
tely labours, they were united by their ſufferings, which in 
ving feeling minds form a ſtronger attachment than plea- 
+1) Wl fares. If they were not happy, they comforted each 
daci⸗ other in their misfortunes. Love, which generally ob- 
-ofir, hiterates the remembrance of misfortunes, ſerved only 
ould to make theirs complete A negro girl, who was like- 
ring Wl wiſe a ſlave, and whoſe eyes no doubt were the bright- 
wt of er ſrom the contraſt of her dark complexion, kindled 
der · ¶ an equal flame in the hearts of theſe two friends. The 
| the girl, who was more capable of inſpiting than of 1 5 
lter WF a ſtrong paſſion, would gladly have married either o 
well Wl them ; but neither of them would rob his friend, or give 
der up. Time ſerved only to increaſe the torments they 
miles WM ſuffered, without affecting their friendſhip or their love. 
bar - ſten did tears of 'anguiſh ſtream ſrom their eyes, in 
the midſt of the demonſtrations of friendſhip they gave 
each other, at the | fight of the too beloved object 
which threw them into diſpair. They ſometimes ſwore, 
that they would love her no more, and that they would 
rather part with life than forfeit their friendſhip. The 
whole plantation was moved at the ſight of theſe con- 
flicts, The love of the two friends for the beautiful 
negro girl was the topic of every converſation. One 
day they followed her into a wood, there each embra- 
ced her, claſped her a thouſand times to his heart, 
fwore all the oaths, and called her every tender name, 
that love could inſpire, and, at once, without ſpeaking 
or looking at each other, they both plunged a dagger 
into her breaſt. She expired, and they mingled their 
tears and groans with her Jaſt breath. They roared 
aloud, and made the wood ring with the violence of 
their outeries. A ſlave came running to their aſſiſtance, 
and ſaw them at a diſtance ſmorhering the victim of their 
range love with their kiſſes. He called out to ſome 
others, who ſoon came up, and found theſe two friends 
embracing each other upon the body of this „ 
cats Sir, 
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girl, and bathed in her blood; whilſt they themſelves 


Vere expiring in the ſtreams that, flowed from their own 


wounds. r 
Theſe lovers and theſe friends were a part of a body 
of 25,000 negroes, deſtined to furniſh Europe with 
twelve or thirteen thouſand of ſugar. It is 
in the midſt of ſuck peaceful labours, and in ſo degra- 


ding a ſtation, that we fee ſuch actions as muſt aſtoniſh 


the hole world. If there is a man who is not ſtruck 
with horror and compaſſion at the greatneſs of this ſe- 
rocious love, nature muſt have formed ſuch a man, not 
for the ſlavery of the negroes, but for the tyranny of 
their maſters. He will have lived without N 
others, and will die without comfort ; he muſt never 
have ſhed a tear, and none will ever be ſhed for him. 
But-it.is now time to quit St Chriſtopher's, and paſs on 


to Jamaica, 


„ Tais iſland, which Iyes to the wind- 
e ward of the other Engliſh iſlands, and 
ao A „ Which geographers have ranked amongk 
r. the greater Leeward iſlands, is nearly of 
ok an oval figure, the greater diameter be- 
n ing 170 miles, and the leſſer 70, at moſl. 
It is interſected with ſeveral ridgesof high craggy maun- 
tains, with, frightful rocks, irregularly heaped up one 
upon another. Their barrenneſs does not prevent. their 
ing covered with a prodigious: quantity of trees of 
different kinds, that ſtrike their roots thro” the cleſts of 


- & * 


the rocks, and attract the moiſture: that is depoſited 


there by frequent Ronms- and fogs. This perpetual ver- 
dure, kept up and embelliſhed by a multitude of plen- 
uſul caſcades, makes a conſtant ſpring all the year round, 
and exhibits the moſt enchanting proſpect in nature. 


But theſe waters which fall from the barren ſummits, 


2 N Pac hens below, are brackiſh.and unwhole- 
e. This defect is happily compenſated by the ſalu- 
brity, of the air, which is the 8 any be · 
tween, the tropics. in either hemiſphere. 
Columbus diſcovered this large iſland in 1494, but 
made no ſettlement. there, Eight years aſter, he was 
Wee 
ö f 4 ing 
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being unable to get away, he\implored the humanity 
of the ſavages, who gave him all the aſſiſtance that na- 
tural pity ſuggeits. But theſe people, who cultivated 
no. more la than what was jult ſufficient to ſupply 
their own wants, ſoon grew tired of ſupporting ſtran- 
ers, to the manifeſt riſque of ſtarving themſelves, and 
inſenſibly withdrew from their neighbourhood. The 
Spaniards, who lad already irritated the Indians a- 
gainſt them by repeated acts of violence, grew outra- 
geous, and proceeded ſo far as to take up arms againſt 
a chief whom they accuſed of too much ſeverity, be- 
cauſe he diſapproved of their ferocity. Columbus, for- 
ced to yield to their threats, in order to diſengage him- 
ſelf from ſo deſperate a ſituation, availed himſelf of one 
of thoſe natural phenomena, in which a man of genius 
may ſometimes find a lawful reſource, in a caſe of ur- 
gent neceſſity, 113233 FT TY 
From the little he had learnt of aſtronomy, he knew 
there would ſoon be an eclipſe of the moon. He took 
advantage of this circumſtance, and ſummoned all the 
Caciques in the neighbourhood to come and hear ſome- 
thing that nearly concerned them, and was efſemiial to 
their preſervation. He then ſtood up in the midſt of 
them, and. having upbraided them with their barbari- 
ty, in leaving him and his companians to periſh for 
want, he addreſſed them in theſe words, which he pro- 
nounced with an air of inſpiration : To puniſh. you for 
this, the God whom I worſbip is going to firike you with 
his moſt terrible judgments. This very evening you will 
ſee the moon turn red, then grow dark, and with-hold her 
light from you, This will be but a prelude to your cala- 
mitics, if you obſtinately refuſe to give us food. | 
The admiral had ſcarce done ſpeaking when his pro- 
phecies were fulfilled, The ſavages were terrified be- 
yond meaſure; they thought they were all loſt; they 
begged for mercy, and promiſed to do any thing they 
ſhould defire. They were then told, that heaven, mo- 
ved at their repentance, was appeaſed, and that nature 
was going to reſume her wonted courſe. From that 
moment, proviſions were ſent in from all quarters, and 
Columbus had plenty all the while he remained there. 
It was Don Diego, the ſon of this extraordinary man, 
Yak Vo e | who 
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a who fixed the Spaniards at Jamaica. In 1509 ke font 
thither ſeventy robbers from St Domingo under the 


command of John d"Eſquimel, and others ſoon follow. 
ed. It ſeemed as if they all went over to this delight. 
ful and peaceable iſland for no other purpoſe than to 
ſpill human blood. Thoſe barbarous wretches never 
ſheathed their ſwords while there was one inhabitant 
left to preſerve the memory of a numerous, good-na- 


- tured, plain, and hoſpitable people. It was happy for the 


earth that theſe murderers were not to ſupply their 
place. They had no inclination to mulfiply in an iſland 
where no gald was to be had. Their cruelty did not 


anſwer the-purpoſe of their avarice, and the earth, which 


they had drenched with blood, ſeemed to refuſe her 


| Afliltance to ſecond the barbarous efforts they made to 


fix there. All the ſettlements raiſed upon the aſhes of 
the natives were unſucceſsful, when labour and deſpair 
had compleated the deſtruQion' of the few ſavages who 
had eſcaped the fury of the firſt conquerors, Phat of 
St Jago de la Vega was the only one that ſupported it- 
Jelf. The inhabitants of that town, plunged in idle- 
neſs, the uſual conſequence of tyranny after devaſta- 
rion, were content with living upon the produce of ſome 


Few plantations, and the overplus they ſold to the ſhips 


that paſſed by their coaſts. The whole population of 
the colony, centered in the little ſpot that fed this worth- 


leſs race of deſtroyers, conſiſted of 1500 ſlaves, com- 


manded by as many tyrants, when the Engliſh came 


and attacked the town, took it, and ſettled there in 


1655. 
They brought diſcord along with them. At Frſt 
the new colony was only inhabited by three thouſand 


of that fanatical militia which had fought and con- 


- quered under the ſtandards of the republican party. 


They were ſoon joined by a multitude of royaliſts, who 
were in hopes of finding reſt and peace in America, to 
comfort them after their defeat. The diviſions, which 
had fo long and ſo cruelly tormented both parties at 
home, followed them beyond the ſeas. One fide inſo- 
lently triumphed in che protection of Cromwell, whom 
they had exalted upon the ruins of the throne ; the o- 


ther truſted to the governor of the iſland, who was 2 
royalil 


„ 
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royaliſt in his heart, tho? forced to bend under the au- 
thority that appointed him. This was ſufficient to have 
renewed in America the ſcenes of horror and bloodſhed 
which had ſo often been acted in Europe, had not Pen 
and Venables, the conquerors of Jamaica, given the 
command of the ifland to the wiſeſt of their men, who 
happened to be the oldeſt officer. His name was Dud- 
ley, and he was a friend to the Stewarts. Twice did 
Cromwell appoint ſome of his own party in his ſtead ; 
and twice did Dudley come in again, upon the death _ 
of his opponents. my 

The conſpiracies that were forming againſt him were 
diſcovered and fruſtrated. Never did he ſuffer the ſmall- 
eft breach of diſcipline to go unpuniſhed, - He always 
kept the balance even between the faction his heart de- 
teſted and the party he loved. He excited induſtry, and 
encouraged it by his attention, his advice, and his ex- 
ample, 3 was enforced by his diſintereſted 
behaviour. Being content to live upon the produce of 
his own plantations, he never could be prevailed upon 
to accept a ſalary. In private life, he was plain and fa- 
miliar; in office, an intrepid warrior, a ſteady and ſtrict 
commander, and a wiſe politician. His manner of go- 
verning was altogether military, becauſe his buſineſs 
was to reſtrain or to regulate an infant-colony,- wholly 
compoſed of ſoldiers, and to prevent and repulſe any 
invaſion from the Spaniards, who might attempt to re- 
cover what they had loſt. * 

But when Charles II. was called to the crown by 
the nation that had deprived his father of it, a form of 
civil government was eſtabliſhed at Jamaica, modelled 
like thoſe of the other iflands upon that of the mother- 
country. The governor repreſented the king; the 
council the peers ; and three deputies from each town, 
with two from every pariſh, conſtituted the commons. 
But the firſt exertions of this aſſembly were confined to 
a fe temporary regulations, relative to the police, the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, and the finances, thrown to- 
gether without any order. .It was not, till the year 1682 
that the code of laws was drawn up which to this day 
preſerves the colony in all its vigour. Three of theſe 
viſe ſtatutes merit the attention of our political read- 
ers. C 2 The 
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The one, which provides for the defence of their 
country, warmly excites that very ſelf-intereſt which 
might divert individuals from attending to it. It is 
enacted, that whatever miſchief is done by the enemy, 
thall immediately be made good by the ſtate, or at the 
expence of all the ſubjects, if the money found in the 
treaſury thould prove inſufficient. 

Another Jaw concerns the means of increaſing popu- 
lation. It enacts, that every maſter of a ſhip who brings 
a man into the colony, who is unable to pay for his 
paſſage, ſhall receive a general/gratuity of 22 livres 10 
ſols *. The particular gratuity is 168 livres 15 ſols 4, 
for every perſon brought from England or Scotland; 
135 livres | for every perſon brought from Ireland; 
78 livres 15 ſols g for every perſon brought from the 
continent of America; and 45 livres || for every perſon 
brought from the other iſlands. 

The third law tends to the encouragement of agri- 
culture, When a proprietor of land 1s unable to pay 
either intereſt or capital of the money he has borrow- 
ed, his plantation is appriſed by twelve planters who 
are his equals. The creditor is obliged to take the e- 
ſtate in full payment, tho? the appriſement ſhould fall 
ſhort of the debt; but, if the plantation exceeds the 
debt, then he muſt reimburſe the overplus. This regu- 
lation, though it leaves room for partialities, makes a- 
mends for it by the general good it produces of aba- 
ting the rigour of the landlord's and merchant's Jaw- 
ſuits againſt the planter. The reſult of this diſpoſition 
is in favour of lands and men in general. The credi- 
tor is ſeldom a ſufferer, becaufe he is upon his guard; 
and the debtor is more obliged to be vigilant and ho- 
neſt, if he means to find credit. Confidence then be- 
comes the baſis of all agreements, and this confidence 
is only to be gained by virtue. 1 

, ._ 
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Tat colony had already acquired 
ſome degree of fame, before theſe ſa- 
lutary laws had ſecured her proſperi- 
ty. Some adventurers, as well from 
hatred and natural jealouſy, as from 
an unſettled diſpoſition and want of 
fortune, attacked the Spaniſh. ſhips. | . 
Theſe. corſairs were ſeconded by Cromwell's ſoldiers, 
who gaining nothing after his death, but that public a- 
verſion which their - cruel ſueceſſes had drawn upon 
them, went to ſeek that promotion abroad: which they 
could never expect at home. Theſe. were joined by a. 
multitude of Engliſhmen of both parties,. accuſtomed: 
to blood, by the civil wars which had ruined them. 
Theſe men, eager for rapine and carnage, infeſted the 
ſeas, and ravaged the coaſts of America. Jamaica was 
the place where the ſpoils of Mexico and Peru were al- 
ways n by the Engliſh, and frequently by fo- 
reigners. They found in this iſland more eaſe, a better 
reception, protection, and freedom, than any where elſe, 
whether for landing, or for ſpending the produce of 
their excurſions as they pleaſed.. Here extravagance 
and debauchery ſoon plunged them again into indi- 
gence. . This only ſpur to their cruel and:ſanguinary 
mduſtry, made them. haſten to commit freſh depreda- 
tions. Thus the colony. reaped-.the benefit of their 
perpetual, viciſſitudes of fortune, and enriched itſelf by 
the vices which were both the ſource and. the ruin of 
their wealth. Ber | | 
When this. deſtructive race became extinct, by rea- 
ſon of the frequency of the murders they committed, the 
funds they had left behind, and which, indeed, bad 
been taken from wretches. ſtill more unjuſt and cruek 
than themſelves, proved a freſh. ſource of opulence, by 
facilitating the means of opening a. clandeſtine trade 
with the Spaniſh ſettlements. . This vein of riches con- 
tinued increaſing, and eſpecially. towards the end of the 
century. Some Portugueſe, with. a capital of 3,000, oo 
of livres , of which two thirds had been advanced by 
tle ſovereign, engaged, in 8 696, ARS Be ety 
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of the court of Madrid with 5000 blacks, each of the 
five years that their treaty was to laſt. This Company 
drew. a great many of thoſe ſlaves from Jamaica. From 
that time the coloniſts had conſtant connections with 
Mexico and Peru, either by means of the Portugueſe 
agents, or by the captains of their own ſhips employed 
in this trade. But this intercourſe was ſomewhat flack- 
enced by the war which broke out on account of the 
fuceeſſion to the throne of Spain. 3 tt 8 
At the peace, the treaty of Aſſiento alarmed the peo- 
ple of Jamaica. They were afraid that the South Sea 
Company, which was appointed to furniſh the Spaniſh 
colonies with-negroes, would entirely exclude them from 
all accefs to the gold mines. All the efforts they made 
to break this regulation could not produce any alter- 
ation in the meaſures of the Enghſh miniſtry. They 
wiſely foreſaw that the activity of the Aſſientiſts would 
excite a new ſpirit for the old ſmuggling trade. This 
was fo fully verified, that, in 1759, it was the general 
opinion that Jamaica had drawn 1,500,000,000 of li- 
vres * from the Spamſh Weſt Indies. 

This illicit trade was carried on in a very ſimple 
manner. An Engliſh veſfel pretended to be in want 
of water, wood, or proviſions, that her maſt was bro- 
ken, that ſhe had ſprunk a leak, which could not be dif- 
covered or ſtopped without unloading. The goyernor 
permitted the ſhip to come into the harbour to refit, 
But, for form fake, and to exculpate himſeif to his court, 
he ordered a ſeal to be affixed to the door of the ware- 
Houſe where the goods were depoſited ;- whilſt another 
door was left unſealed, through which the things that 
were exchanged in this trade were carried in and out is 
by ſtealth. en the whole tranſaction was ended, 
the ſtranger, who was always in want of money, re- 
queſted that he might be permitted to ſell as much a 
would pay his charges; and it was always granted, 
though with an appearance of great difficulty, This 
farce was neceſſary, that the governor or his agents 
might ſafely difpoſe in public of what they had previ- 

y bought in ſecret; as it would always be taken for 
| FA granted, 
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granted, that what they fold could be-no other than 
che goods that were allawed to be bought. In this man» 
ner were the grrateſt cargoes diſpoſed of, 3052 
The court of Madrid thought to put a ſtop to th 
practices, by prohibiting the admiſſion of all foreign 
mips into the Spaniſh harbours on any pretence what- 
erer. But the people of Jamaica fabſtituted: force to 
artifice, and ſupported. themſelves in this trade under 
the protection of Lngliſh men of war, allowing the cap · 
tain five per cent. upon every article of which. he au- 
thorized the ſmuggling between the ſubjects of both 
crowns, and contrary to their treaty; ſo true it is, that 
kings in vain enter into agreements, that are inconfiſt 
ent with the reciprocal intereſt of nations. 


To this open violation of public order has ſucceed- 


ed a more private and leſs alarming one. The thips fit: 


ted out at Jamaica repair to thoſe ports of the Spaniſn 


coaſt which are leaſt frequented; eſpecially to thoſe of 
Brew, five miles from Carthagena, and Grout, four 
miles from Porto- Bello. A man who: can ſpeak the 
language of the country is immediately put a-ſhore, 
to give notice-in the adjacent country of the: arrival of 
the ſhips. The news is propagated with amazing ſpeed 
to the moſt diſtant parts; the merchants haſten to the 
place, and enter upon the buſineſs; but with ſuch pre- 
cautions as experience has ſhown them to be neceſſary. 
The ſhip's company are divided into three parties. 
Whilſt the firſt is entertaining the purchaſers, and 


treating them with great civilities, at the ſame time 


keeping a watchful eye to prevent them from exerciſing 
their inclination and dexterity in ſtealing; the: fecond 
is employed in receiving the vanilla; indigo, cochineal, 
gold and ſilver of the Spaniards, in exchange for ſlaves, 
quickſilver, filk, and other commodities, The third di- 
viſion is in the mean while under arms upon deck, to 
provide for the ſafety of the ſhip and cargo, and to 
take care not to admit at once a greater number of men 
than can be kept in order. . $513 2764.22: 
When all the buſineſs is done, the Engliſhman: re- 
turns with his ſtock, which he has commonly doubled, 
and the Spaniard with his purchaſe, of which he hopes 
0 make as great a profit, or greater. To pravent a 


diſcovery, 
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diſcovery, he avoids the high roads, and goes through 
by-ways, with the negroes he has bought, who carry 
the goods in ſmall parcels, made in the manner that 
they may be moſt eaſily carried. 

This manner of-trading had been carried on ſucceſs- 
fully for a long time, to the great emolument of the 
colonies of both nations, when, as Spain intended, it 
was greatly obſtructed by ſubſtituting regiſter- ſhips to 
the galleons. It has gradually diminiſhed, and of late 
was reduced to 15 or 1,600,000 livres “ per annum. 
The court of London, wiſhing to reſtore, or recover 
the profit of it, judged, in 1766, that the beſt expedi - 
ent to repair the loſſes of Jamaica was to make it a 
ſree port. 

© Immediately the Spaniſh: ſhips. flocked thither fie 
all parts, to exchange their gold and filver, and their 
commodities, forthe manufactures of England. The 
year before this regulation the exports from Great Bri- 
tain for this iſland had not exceeded 9,351,540 livres; 
but this plan muſt increaſe. them conſiderably. Free- 
dom of trade is a great allurement to foreigners, and 
a great ſource of wealth to the nation that opens her 

1 + 
If it had not been for the 88 which exclades 
all commodities of the ſame nature with thoſe. of Ja- 
maica, it is moſt probable thoſe of St Dimingo would 
have taken the ſame courſe with thoſe of Mexico and 
Peru. What is the reaſon that the ſame government, 
which is endeavouring to draw into one of its marts the 
productions of the French Windward iſlands, ſhould 
deny an entrance to thoſe of a Leeward iſland ? Per- 
haps, it might be feared, that the ſubjects ſhould find 
means to obtain from a rival, who can venture with 
impunity to ſell every ching at a lower price, thoſe goods 
which ſhould contribute to 550 up their trade with the 
_ - Spaniſh. colonies. _ 

Whatever there may be i in this conjedurs. the Eng- 
Iſh have not truſted alone to the readineſs. of the Spa- 


miards to come to their ports, but have contrived other 


means of extending, their: commerce with hem. The 
. | - | - ;- merchants 
. Nase r 1 4992291. 1786. 6d» . 
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merchants of Jamaica had formerly ſettled ſore fac 
tories in the Bay of Honduras, on the Black: River, 
near the Muſquito ſhore. For reafons unknown to as, 
they had forſaken them. They have now reſtored them, 
in the beginning of 1766, in hopes of ſupplying the in- 
land provinces of Mexico with provifions ; and, if we 
are not miſinformed, the ſucceſs far ſurpaſſes their ex- 
peQtation. 


Yer this fraudnlent and precarious X35 
trade is a trifle, compared to the im- ie har 
menſe riches which the plantations of "7 ey 

its. plantations, 

Jamaica have produced. The firſt cul- fill more than by 
ture which the inhabitants applied to »; os 
was that of cocoa, which they found . 

well eſtabliſhed by the Spaniards. It proſpered as long 
as thoſe plantations laſted, which had been cultivat 

by a people who made this their principal food, and 
their only traffic. The new planters perceived that 
they began to decay, and they renewed them; but, 
either for want of care or of ſkill the trees did not ſuc- 
ceed. They grew tired of the culture of it, and applied 
themſelves to that of indigge. l rl 
This production went on ſucceſsfully, when the par 
liament thought proper to lay a duty of 3 livres, 18 ſols, 
6 deniers “, upon every pound of indigo, which then 
fold for 11 livres 5 fols T. If this was evidently an im- 
moderate duty at that time, it grew quite intolerable, 
when the French competition brought down the price 
of the commodity to 4 livres 10 ſols | a- pound. At 
this period all the indigo plantations went to ruin 
throughout the Engliſh fands, and no where ſo faſt 
as at Jamaica. The government has ſince endeavour» 
ed to retrieve this Joſs ; they have not only taken off 
the heavy load with which they had clogged that branch 
of induſtry, but have encouraged it by a bounty of 11 
ſols three deniers 9, upon every pound of indigo raiſed 
in the Britiſh ſettlements. This generoſity has ſhewed 


itſelf too late, and has only occaſioned abuſes. In or- 
der to obtain the bounty, the Jamaica people fetch in- 
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digo from St Domingo, and then ſend, it over to Great 
Britain as the growth of their own plantations. This 
fraudulent trafic may amount to 1, 200, ooo livres ||, a- 

Sar. | | n 
” The expence the government is at on this account 
cannot be looked upon as an abſolute loſs, ſince it is of 
uſe to the nation; but it keeps up that miſtruſt, and, 
we may ſay, that propenſity to cheating, which the ſpi, 
rit of finance has excited in moſt of our governments, 
between the ſtate and the fubjects. Ever ſince the prince 


* * 


has been inceſſantly contriving means to acquire money, 


the people have been ſtudying artifices to elude the in - 
juſtice of taxes, and to cheat the prince. When one 
ſide has ſhewn no moderation in their expences, no 
bounds to taxations, no equity in the partition, no le- 
nity in the recovery, there have been no longer any 
ſcruples about the violation of pecuniary laws on the 
other, nor any honeſty in the payment of the duties, 
nor uprightneſs in the engagements between the ſub · 
ject and the government. Oppreſſion reigned or one 


hand, and plundering on the other; the finance extort - 


ed from commerce, — commerce eluded or cheated 
the finance. The treaſury pillaged the planters, and 
the planters impoſed upon the treaſury by falſe entries. 
The coloniſt was teazed with taxes, ſervices, and mili- 
tias; and he rejected this threefold bondage openly and 
by force when he was able, and when he was not, by 
clamours and complaints. If England does not ſupply 
us with all theſe inſtances of the faulty adminiftration, 
introduced by the ſpirit of finance, Eurgpe can ſhew o- 
ther ſtates which too fully juſtify this picture. 
The culture of indigo was not- yet totally given up 
at Jamaica, when that of cotton was begun. The A- 
merican iſlands produce cotton ſhrubs of various ſizes, 
which riſe and grow up ſpontaneouſly, eſpecially in low 
and marſhy grounds. Their fleece is of a pale red, ſome 
paler than others, very fine, but ſo ſhort that it cannot 
be ſpun. None of this is brought to Europe, though 
it might very well be uſed in making of hats. The little 
they think proper to pick up ſerves to make mattraſles 
and pillows, | The 
1 + 52, 00 l. ct | 
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The ſhrub that ſupplies our manufactures with cot- 
ton requires a dry and ſtony ſoil, and thrives beſt in 
grounds that have already been tilled. Not but that 
the plant appears more flouriſhing in freth lands than 
in thoſe which are exhauſted; but then it is too luxu- 
riant, and, as it ſhoots more wood, it bears leſs fruit. 
An eaſtern expoſure is fitteſt for it. The culture of 
it begins in March and April, and during the firſt 
ſpring rains. Holes are made at ſeven or eight feet 
diſtance from each other, and a few ſeeds thrown in. 
When they are grown to the height of five or fix in- 
ches, all the ſtems are pulled up, except two or three 
of the ſtouteſt. Theſe are cropped twice before the 
end of Auguſt. This precaution is the more neceſſary, 
as the wood bears no fruit till after the ſecond pruning; 
and if the ſhrub was ſuffered to grow more than four 
feet high, the crop would not be the greater, nor the 
fruit to eaſily gathered. The ſame method is purſued. 
for three years, for ſo long the ſhrub may continue, if 
it cannot conveniently be renewed oftener, with the 
proſpect of an advantage that will compenſate the trou - 
ble. 151 7 e 
This uſeful plant will not thrive if the ground about 
it is not kept conſtantly weeded. Frequent rains will 
promote its growth; but they muſt not be inceſſant. 
Dry weather is particularly neceſſary in the months of 
March and April, which is the time of gathering the 
cotton; for it would be diſcoloured and ſpotty, if it 


. 


ſhould prove a wet ſeaſon. | 5 
The cotton ſhrub bears fruit within nine or ten months 
after it is planted. A flower blows at the extremity of 
its branches, and the piſtil of this flower turns to a ſhell 
of the ſize of a-pigeon's egg. which opens, and divides 
in three, when the cotton contained in it is ripe. 
Wen it is all gathered in, the ſeeds muſt be pick- 
ed out from the fruit with which they are naturally 
mixed. This is done by means of a cotton mill, which 
is an engine, compoſed of two rods of hard wood, a- 
bout eighteen feet long, eighteen lines in circumfer- 
ence, and fluted two lines deep. They are confined at 
dot!1 ends, ſo as to leave no more diſtance between them 
than what is neceſſary for the ſeed to ſlip thro?, | At 
One 


eee 
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one end is a kind of little millſtone, which, being put 
in motion with the foot, turns the rods in contrary di- 
rections. They catch up the cotton, and repel the ſeed 
contained in it. 8 Wie 
- Whilſt the culture of. cotton flagged in the other 
Engliſh iſlands, it flouriſhed more and more at ſamai- 
ea; but we may venture to ſoretel that it will fall. The 
parliament, that is to ſay, the nation, who knows and 
adminiſters her own revenues, ſeeing that the cotton 
of her own colonies was not ſufficient to employ her 
manufactures, took off the duties upon foreign cotton 
in 1766. The granting ſuch a freedom as muſt increaſe 
the importation, and reduce the price of an unwrought 
commodity, deſerves the higheſt encomiums. Perhaps 
a provident adminiſtration ought to have gone a ſicp 
further, and have granted a temporary bounty upon 
all cottons imported from the national ſettlements, to 
obviate the diſcouragement which may ariſe from fox 
reign competition, and from the reduced price of the 
commodity. But if the Engliſh have reaſon to be an- | 
xious about the, ſucceſs of this important article, they 
need not be ſo for their ginger. | | 
This plant, which never grows above two feet high, Wl \ 
is rather buſhy. Its leaves exactly reſemble thoſe of 
ruſhes, only they are ſmaller. It is propagated by ſuck WW : 
ers, which are planted two or three fingers deep about ] 
the end of the rainy ſeaſon, and come up in a week's | 
time. When the leaves turn yellow and wither, the Ne 
ginger is ripe ; they pull it up, and expoſe it to the ſun f. 
or wind to dry. The roots, which are the only uſeful WM #7 
E are flat, broad, of an irregular ſhape, but moſt -: n 
y reſembling the foot of a gooie. Their ſubſtance is WI 1. 
cloſe, heavy, white, firm, and of the conſiſtence of 3 p1 
turnip. | "1 Fo oe re 
- The culture of ginger is eaſy, and by no means ex- 
penſive: a ſingle man may undertake it alone. The 
root has this double advantage, that it will keep many 
years in the ground without rotting, and as long 3s 
we pleaſe after it is gathered, without being in the leak 
injured. But if ginger requires no great labour, it ab- 
ſorbs a vaſt quantity of nutritive juices; inſomuch that 
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of ginger, is ſo exhauſted of ſalts, that nothing will 
thrive upon it. £ 102 | i 

When firſt the Europeans came to the Leeward 
iſlands the Caribs made uſe of ginger z but their con- 
ſumnption in this and in every other article was ſo ſmall, 
that they were contented with what grew wild. The 
conquerors, notwithſtanding the heat of the climate, 
grew paſſionately fond of this hot ſpice. They ate it in 
the morning to ſharpen their appetite ; they ſerved it 
up at table ; they preſerved. it in ſeveral different ways; 
they uſed it after meals to facilitate digeſtion, and at ſea 
2s an antidote againſt the ſcurvy. This faſhion was a- 
dopted in Europe; ginger was uſed on every occaſion, 
and was commonly mixed with pepper, which was then 
very dear. This eaſtern production felt gradually to 
a lower price, and ginger grew out of repute. After 
bearing a conſiderable price, it ſank towards the latter 
end of the century to io livres a hundred *. In a ſhort 
time no body cared for it; and the culture of it was 
dropped almoſt every where, except at Jamaica. 

For the laſt thirteen years, it is computed that this 
iland has exported, upon an average, 649,865 pounds 


high, WI weight a-year. Moſt of it has been conſumed in the 
oſe of Britiſh dominions ; the reſt has been ſold in the north, 
ſuck · ¶ at a price which cannot tempt the colonies, where the 
about WF land is not ordinary and poor as at Jamaica. 
week's WI Befides ginger, this iſland furniſhes Europe with a 
r, the BI conſiderable quantity of pimento. There are ſeveral 
he ſun WW forts, more or leſs pungent. Lhe tree which bears that 
1 ſort called Jamaica pepper is moſt common upon the 
- moſt+ 


mountains, and grows to the height of above thirty feer. 


ance is WT it is very ſtrait, moderately thick, and covered with a 


:e of 3 WM preyiſh, ſmooth, and ſhining bark. The leaves exactly 
reſemble thoſe of the laurel. The flowers blow at the 
ans ex · ¶ extremities of the branches, and are ſucceeded by bunch- 


The © ſome what larger than thoſe of the juniper. They are 
> many Wl gathered green, and ſpread in the ſun to dry. They 


ong turn brown, and acquire a fpicy ſmell, from whence in 
he lealt I England the call pimento all-ſpice. It is an excellent 
„ it ab: thing to ſtrengthen cold ſtomachs that are ſubject to 
ch that TI crudities ; 
r Crops * $5. 9d, "FMT 
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that depends on man. His name was Thomas Modi- 


from Surinam, which had been juſt ceded to the Dutch, 


| 2 of money that was daily poured into Jamaica, 


even when that of coffee was joined to it. | 
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crudities; but ſpices ſhould be cultivated ia Aſia, and 
ſugar in c : 7 
The art of managing this culture was unknown in 
Jamaica till the year 1668. It was brought thither 
by ſome inhabitants of Barbadoes. One of them was 
poſſeſſed of every requiſite for that kind of produce 


ford. His capital, together with his {kill and activity, 
enabled him to clear an immenſe tract of land, and rai- 
ſed him in time to the government of the colony. Vet 
neither could the fight of his growing fortune, nor his 
warm ſolicitations, prevail upon men accuſtomed to 
arms and idleneſs to apply to the labours of huſbandry, 
Twelve hundred unfortunate men, who arrived in 1670 


proved more tractable. Neceſſity inſpired them with 
reſolution, and their example excited emulation. Theſe 
beginnings of labour were happily ſupported by the 


rom the uninterrupted ſucceſs of the free-booters.. Great 
part of it was employed in erecting buildings, purcha- 
ſing ſlaves, implements of huſbandry, and houſhold 
goods for the new habitations. The face of things was 
totally changed. Jamaica ſoon exported vaſt quanti- 
ties of ſugar, ſuporior in quality to that of the other 
Engliſh iſlands. This culture has never leſſened, not 
This valuable plant, brought from the Eaſt Indies, 
enriched the Dutch and French ſettlements in Ameri - th 
ca, before ever the Engliſh thought of appropriating Wl j.. 
it to themſelves ; and, indeed, it po been adopted ons fin 
ly at Jamaica; but that ifland will ſoon furniſh as much an. 
as the Britiſh dominions can conſume. The mother- Wl - | 
country has encouraged this culture, and brought, it to BW the 
this pitch, by enacting, that all foreign coffee import- ¶ of 
ed into her dominions ſhould pay 6 livres * more du- 
ty upon every hundred weight, than that imported from 
her own colonies T | 5 ol 
The commiſſioners for the plantations declared in the 
houſe of lords, in 1734, that the productions of Jamai- 
| "1, | Cay 
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a, imported the year before to England, amounted but 
10 12,186.50 livres, 1 fol, 6 deniers . Their value 
has ſince riſen to-15,300,000 livres T. This revenue 
is produced by 25,0:0 hoglheads of ſugar,-2000- bags 
of cotton, three millions weight of coffee, beſides ſkins, 
ginger, woods for dying, and other leſſer articles. Theſe 
are the fruits of the labour of 20,000 white men, and 
9o, ooo blacks, gathered together in a ſew towns, or 
diſperſed in nineteen pariſhes. The yearly adminiftra- 
tion and deſence of the colony coſts 2,000,000 hvres , 
and, in ſome particular circumſtances, much more. Her 
whole capital, in lands, ſlaves, houſes, and moveables of 
every kind, has been eſtimated at 165,000,c00 crowns g. 
But it is ſcarce credible, that little of this wealth is the 
property of the planters. Either by misfortunes, by 
extravagance, or by the caſe with which they find ere - 
dit, they have involved themſelves in prodigious debts 
to che merchants ſettled on the iſland, and eſpecially to 
the Jews. May this people, who at their firſt origin 
were ſlaves, and afterwards became conquerors, and 
who are now reduced to their former ſtate of a pa 


or become fugitives for theſe twenty centuries palt, 
one day lawfully poſſeſs this or ſome” other rich iſland 
of America, where they may collect all their children, 
and train them up in peace to huſbandry and com- 
merce, out of the reach of that fanaticiſm 'which has 
made them odious to the earth, and that perfecution 
which has made them pay fo dear for the errors of 
their worſhip and belief! May the Jews at laſt live 
happy, free, and quiet, in ſome corner of the world; 
fince they are our brethren by the ties of Humanity; 
and our fathers by the tenets of religion! © 1 
lf we may believe ſome who are well acquainted with 
the ſtate of affairs at Jamaica, no Jeſs than two thirds 
of the eſtates are mortgaged. This diſtreſs muſt al- 
ways increaſe, unlefs it is ſtopped by a great and rapid 
augmentation of the plantations. Whether this is poſ- 
ble or probable, ſhall be the ſubject of our next in- 


quiry, | wt 
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cruditics ; but ſpices ſhould be cultivated ia Aſia, and 
ſugar in America. 

The art of managing this culture was unknown in 
Jamaica till the year 1668. It was brought thither 
by ſome inhabitants of Barbadoes. One of them was 
poſſeſſed of every requiſite for that kind of produce 
that depends on man. His name was Thomas Modi- 
ford. His capital, together with his {kill and activity, 
enabled him to clear an immenſe tract of land, and rai- 
ſed him in cime to the goverament of the colony. Yet 
neither could the ſight of his growing fortune, nor his 
warm ſolicitations, prevail upon men accuſtomed to 
arms and idleneſs to apply to the labours of huſbandry, 
Twelve hundred unfortunate men, who arrived in 1670 
from Surinam, which had been juſt ceded to the Dutch, 
proved more tractable. Neceſſity inſpired them with 
reſolution, and their example excited emulation. Theſe 
beginnings of labour were happily ſupported by the 
quantity of money that was daily poured into Jamaica, 
from the uninterrupted ſucceſs ot the free · booters. Great 
part of it was employed in erecting buildings, purcha- 
ſing flaves, implements of huſbandry, and houſhold 


goods for the new habitations. The face of things was | 


totally changed. Jamaica ſoon exported vaſt quanti- 
ties of ſugar, ſuperior in quality to that of the other 
Engliſh iſlands. This culture has never leſſened, not 
even when that of coffee was joined to it. | 
This valuable plant, brought from the Eaſt Indies, 
enriched the Dutch and French ſettlements in Ameri- 
ca, before ever the Engliſh thought of appropriating 
it to themſelves ; and, indeed, it th been adopted on- 
ly at Jamaica; but that ifland will ſoon furniſh as much 
as the Britiſh dominions can conſume. The mother- 
country has encouraged this culture, and brought it to 


this pitch, by enacting, that all foreign coffee import · i 


ed into her dominions ſhould pay 6 livres * more du- 
ty upon every hundred weight, than that imported from 
her own colonies, | ; | 
The commiſſioners for the plantations declared in th 
houſe of lords, in 1734, that the productions of Jamai- 
caz 
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ca, imported the year before to England, amounted but 
to 12,138,748 livres, 1 fol, 6 demiers *,-+ Their value 
has ſince riſen to 15, 300, ooo livres T. This revenue 
is produced by 25, oc hogſheads of ſugar, za000 bags 
of cotton, three millions weight of coffee, beſides ſkins, 
ginger, woods for dying, and other leſſer articles. Theſe 
are the fruits of the labour of 20,000 white men, and 
90, ooo blacks, gathered together in a ſew towns, or 
diſperſed in nineteen pariſhes. The yearly adminiſtra- 
tion and defence of the colony coſts 2,000,000 livres , 
and, in ſome particular circumſtances, much more. Her 
whole capital, in lands, flaves, houſes, and moveables of 
every kind, has been eſtimated at 165, coo, ooo crowns g. 
But it is ſcarce credible, that little of this wealth is che 
property of the planters. Either by misfortunes, by 
extravagance, or by the caſe with which they find ere - 
dit, they have involved themſelves in prodigious debts 
to the merchants ſettled on the iſland, and eſpecially to 
the Jews. May this people, who at their feſt origin 
were ſlaves, and afterwards became conquerors, and 
who are now reduced to their former ſtate of ſlavery, 
or become fugitives for theſe twenty centuries paſt, 
one day lawfully poſſeſs this or ſome other rich iſland 
of America, where they may collect all their children, 
and train them up in peace to huſbandry and com- 
merce, out of the reach of that fanaticiſm which has 
made them odious to the earth, and that perfecyition 
which has made them pay ſo dear for the errors of 
their worſhip and belief! May the Jews at aft live 
happy, free, and quiet, in ſome corner of the world, 
fince they are our brethren by the ties of humanity, 
and our fathers by the tenets of religion! oO 
If we may believe ſome who are well acquainted with 


| the tate of affairs at Jamaica, no Jeſs than two thirds 
Jof the eſtates are mortgaged. This diſtreſs'muſt al- 


ways increaſe, unlefs it is topped by a great and rapid 
augmentation of the plantations. Whether this is poſ- 
ble or probable, ſhall be the ſubject of our next in- 


quiry, | 
| 1 Dros 
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inhabited by an induſtrious and civilized people; that 
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n Upon the moſt moderate computa- 
, _ 4 non tion, the extent of Jamaica appears ta 
duce of 'Famai- be four millions of acres, each 729 
ea: ſhould be mul. feet long, and 72 broad. It has been 
8 ſaid, that one third of this = ſpace 
In Was inhabited and cultivated. Thie 
preſent ſtate of population and cultivation contradicts 
this aſſertion, though both are more flouriſhing than 
ever. All the inlund parts are a mere deſart. There 
are no plantations but upon the coalts, and even theſe 
ate mot all cultivated, Moſt of che planters poſſeſs im- 
menſe grounds; but hardly one fourth part cf them is 
put to any uſe. All the labour is beſtowed upon 200, ooo 
acres at moſt. | 

When we conſider, that Jamaica has been Jong ſinke 


the piratical war, and the contraband trade, have at all 
times poured in immenſe treaſures ; that the means of 
culture have never been wanting; that for a Iong time 
they have had recourſe to manure ; that their roads 
and harbours are prodigiouſly multiplied for exporta- 
tion; that the mother-country and all Europe have re; 
ceived their produce; that notwithſtanding all cheſe ad. 
vantages, land has never told for more than one third 
of what it has brought in the other iſſagds ; when we 
conſider maturely all theſe circumſtances, we are tempt: 
ed. to conclude, that the ſoil of Jamaica muſt be in ge: 
aecral bad, or very indifferent. 3 
The ſea · ſide, which, for the conveniency of tranſ. 
port, naturally ctaims the preference for ſugar · planta 
tions, muſt be ſuppoſed to have had all the pains taken 
with it, and to have been improved to the higheſt de: 
gree that it was capable of. The exceſſive and con- 
ſtant coolneſs of che mountains would be ſo hurtſul to 
all productions, and ſo deſtructive to the ſlaves, that it 
would be in vain to attempt any plantations there. The 
intermediate ſpace between the mountains and the ſea- 
coaſts, is often extremely dry; but here and there it is 
interſperſed with valleys, bills, and plains, where it ap- 
* that the Indians platted their maize, and the 
paniards bred their cattle. It may be preſumed that 
theſe lands, properly managed, would yield — 
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of cotton, coffee, cocca, and indigo; articles to which 
the Engliſh do not ſeem hitherto to have paid 2 pro- 
attention. But theſe riches are not ſufficient” to 
make any colony flouriſh in the higheſt degree. No- 
thing will effect this at preſent in the American fMands 
but ſugar. 2 0 1 
Though this commodity is cultivated all round the 
iſland of Jamaica, it is more particularly fo on the ſouth · 
ern coaſt, which the Spaniards inhabited, and where 
their conquerors have multiplied more than in any o- 
ther part. Their inducement was a ſafe and commo- 
dious road, which can contain a thouſand men of war 
at one time. This ineſtimable advantage laid the fonn- 
dation af Port Royal, which, though it ſtands on ſan- 
dy ground that affords none of the neceffaries of life, 
not even freſh water, became a famous city in leſs than 
thirty years. This ſplendor was owing to a conſtant 
and quick circulation of bufineſs, confiſting of the 
growth of the iſfand, the captures of the free-booters, 
and the contraband trade cacried on with the continent, 
The world can ſhew fer cities where the thirſt of 
wealth and pleaſures has united more opulence and 
more corruption. | © aged 


' Narvxx in one moment deſtroyed 


grew turbid and red; a rumbhng noiſe thi 
was heard under ground, fpreading fe —— 4 
from the mountains to the plain; the cataſtrophe. 
roeks fplit ; hills that were at à great diſtance came 
tloſe together; mfeRious lakes appeared on the ſpots 
where mountains had been ſwallowed up; whole plan- 
tations were removed ſeveral miles from the place where 
they ſtood; enormous chaſms were opened, from whence 
puſhed out huge columns of water that corrupted the 
air; many habitations either ſunk into the caverns of 
the earth or were overturned. The ſea was ſoon co- 
rered with trees, which the earth had thrown up, or 
the winds blown away. Thirteen thouſand lives were 
loſt by this dreadful earthquake, and three thouſand by 
a contagious diſtemper m_ broke out ſoon after. Ir 
: i 3 13 


this brilliant appearance. The ſky, Fanaica — 
which was clear and ferene, at once % “eee 
calamity. Gore 
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3s ſaid, that Gace this cataſtrophe, which happened on 
the 7th of June 1692, the climate of Jamaica is not ſo 
fine, nor the {ky ſo clear. nor the ſoil fo fruitful as be- 
ſore. The mountains are not fo high, and the iſland 
is lower than it was formerly. It is DA, that moſt 
of the wells can be reached with ropes ſhorter by two 

or three feet than were required before this terrible e. 

vent: A monument of the fragility of conqueſt, which 

ſhould have taught the Europeans not to truſt to the 
poſſeſſion of a world that trembles under their feet, avg 

— to flip out of their rapacious hands! 

; In this general overthrow Port Royal was waſked. 2» 
way anddeftroyed; allthe ſhips in the road wereſhatter. 
ed to pieces, orthrown to a confiderable diftance upon 
dry land. But the fituation of this city was too advan, 
tageons to be given up. The people had ſcarce reco- 
vered. from their conſternation, when they ſet about 
rebuilding it. But thefe labours were fraitleſs.. 'The 
riſing walls were again blown down by a hurricane. 
Port Royal, like Jerufalem of old, could never be re- 
built. The earth feemed only digged to ſwallow. it up. 
By. a ſingularity which baffles all human efforts and 
reaſonings, the only houſes that were left landing al. 
ter this ſubverſion, are upon a narrow flip of land, 

which advances ſeveral miles into the fea. Thus the 
land overturns edifices, to which the inconſtant ocean 
furniſhes, as it were, a ſolid foundation. Fheſe fey 
buildings, which lye open to invaſion, are defended by 
one of the beſt fortreſſes in America. 

The inhabitants.of Port Royal diſheartened. by theſe 
repeated calamities, retired to Kingſton, which xs ſitu- 
ated in the ſame bay. By their induſtry and activity 
this town ſoon became a pleaſant and flouriſhing. city, 
and it is now the center of all the buſineſs, If it is not 
URL! ſo briſk as it was formerly at Port Royal, it is þecauſe 
1 the colony has not now the ſame connections abroad. 
140 The new mart was too much expoſed to ſecure che mer. 
1 1 chants from all uneafmeſs. It is but within theſe fen 

J years rhat it has been ſurrounded with merke able to 
146 defend it from inſult. | 

4 I Yet Kingſton, notwithſtanding its pro , never 

74 d the capital of Jamaica; this title is on gene 10 
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Knowles judged it to be more for the advatitage 
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$t Jagode la Vega, which the Engliſh call Spaniſh town. 
It is ſituated ſome leagues from the ſea, upon the river 
Cobra, which, though not navigable, is the ſineſt in 
the iſland. This was the governor's: reſidence, and 
the place where the general aſſembly, and the courts 
of juſtice were held. The principal officers and the 
richeſt planters reſided. there, which made it an agree- 
able place, abounding with all the conveniencies. and 


luxuries of life. +} % „„ „% e hg ann ts afoot 45361 
Such was the ſtate of things in 3756, ee 
colony that the government ſuould be removed to the 
center of buſineſs. His opinion was adopted by the le- 
giſlative body of the iſland, who agreed, that, for the 
future, every thing relative to adminiſtration ſhould be 
tranſacted at Kingſton. Perſonal hatred againſt the 
projector of this plan, the harſhneſs of the meaſures he 
took to carry it into execution, the attachment moſt 
people are apt to take ſor places as well as things, and 
numberleſs. private intereſts that muſt be affected by 
this alteration; all theſe cauſes irritated many people 
againſt a ſcheme, which Was, indeed, liable to ſome in- 
conveniencies, but was founded on deciſive reaſons, and 
attended with great advantages. The promoters of 
the new ſyſlem, on their fide, ſupported it with a con- 
temptuous haughtineſs. This oppoſition of ſentiments- 
produced two parties, and the animoſity between them, 
which was violent at firſt, has ſtill gone on increaſing; 
Theſe diviſions are ſufſieient to inflame the whole co- 
lony. But they have much more to fear from the fierce 
enemies who threaten chem inceſſantly in the very heart 
of the iſland. 13.70 L nog 1-1 ted 


Wann che Spaninede ieee, ans aonhies 
led N up Jamaica to the Engliſh, 2 * 152 
they left behind them a number of ne- 27 , 597g 76 


eng and etateoce wh, beg ver- ge. 
ry of their ſlavery, took a reſolution to 7 1 5 e 
retire into the mountains, there to pre- be 22 
ferve their liberty which they bad re. ce beer 
covered by the expulſion of their ty. 77% 49 dc. 
rants. Having entered into ſome a- knowledge. 

greements 


— 
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ea to preſerve their union, they plant. 
ed maize and coeoa in the moſt - inacceſſible places of 
their retreat. But the impoſſibility of ſubſiſting till har. 
veſt obliged them to come down into the plain, to pil 
ſer for ſuſtenance. © The conquerors bore this-plunder 
the more impatiently, as they had nothing to fpare, and 
declared war againſt them. Many were maſſacred; the 
greater part ſubmitted ; and only fifty or faty fled back 
to their rocks, there to five or die fre. 


Policy, which fees every thing, but is never moved 
by compaſſion, wanted utterly to exterminate or reduce 


ma, - # a Ks — mat 


this handful of fugitives, who had eſcaped from flavery f 
or carnage ; but the ſoldiery, who were either periſh. Wl © 
ing or ſpent with fatigue, did not reliſti ſuch a deſtruc- Wl © 
tive ſcheme, which was til! to coſt them more blood x 


It was dropt for fear of a revolt. This condeſcenſion 
was attended with fatal conſequences. © All the ſlaves, 4 
grown deſperate by the hardthips they underwent, or * 
the dread of puniſhment, ſoon found a theiter in the WF 8 
woods, where they were ſure of meeting with compa- 
nions ready to aſſiſt them. The nomber of fugitives b. 
daily increaſed. In a ſhort time, they deſerted by troops, Wl © 
after having murdered their maſters, and ſtripped and di 
ſiet fire to the plantations. In vain'did they fend active 
itans after them, offering a reward. of 30 crowns® 
for the head of every negroe they ſhould kill. This ſe- 
verity availed them nothing, and the deſertion —_ 
the more general. 
- The rebels grew more daring as their 1 in- 
creafed. Till the year 1690 they had only fled ; but, 
when they thought themſelves ſlrong enough to attack; 
they fell upon — Englith plantations in ſeparate: bands, 
and committed dreadful ravages. In vain were they 
driven back to their mountains with loſs; in vain were 
forts erected and manned at proper diſtances, to pre- 
vent their inroads ; notwithſtanding all this expence, 
and theſe precautions, they renewed their depredations 
from time to time. The reſentment which the viola- 
tion of the rights of nature, by barbarous policy, ex- 
cited. in theſe blacks, inſpired them with ſuch fury, that 
the white people who bad * 1 7 in rn, as 


- they 
8 31 ap 9d. 
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they ſaid, to cut off the root of the evil, reſalved, in 
1-35, to ewploy all the forces of the colony to deſtroy 
a juſtly implacable enemy. eee 
Immediately the military laws took place of all civil 
adminiſtration. All the coloniſts formed themſelves in- 
to regular corps. They marched forward towards the 
rebels by different roads. One party undertook to at · 
tack the town of Nauny, which the blacks had built in 
the blue mountains. With cannon, a town built with- 
out regularity, and defended without artillery, may 
ſoon be deſtroyed; but the ſucceſs of the other enter - 
prizes was frequently doubtful, and ſometimes attend, 
ed with much loſs. . The {laves, more elated by one 
triumph than diſheartened by ten defeats, were proud 
of conſidering. their former tyrants merely as enemies 
they were to fight with. If they were beaten, they had 
at lealt ſome revenge. Their blood was at leaſt mixed 
wk ha, gs N maſters. They ruled a- 
ainſt the ſword of the European, to plunge a dagger 
NEUN 
tives by the dexterity of their e che fugitives in- 
zops, trenched themſelves in inacceſſible places, where they 
and diſperſed in ſmall bands, fully determined never to [tip 
Rive out, and wel] aſſured they could ſtand their gr ound. 
ons After various battles and excurſions, that laſted nine 
is ſe: WW manths, the Engliſh ar laſt gave up all thoughts of ſub» 


came dui them. 1 ; L Dr 6 
5.4 Thus, ſooner or later, will any people, made deſper : 
s in. ate by tyranny, or the oppreſſion of conquerors, al- 
bur, N 45 get the better of numerous, well-diſciplined, and 
tack; experienced armies; if they have but reſolution enough 
ande 0 endure hunger rather than the yoke, to die rather 
than live in bondage, and if they chooſe rather to ſee 
were their nation extinct than enſlaved. Let them abandon 
pre- dhe field to the multitude of troops, to the train of war, 
ence, dhe diſplay of proviſions, ammunition, and hoſpitals: 
2i0ns Let them retire iato the heart of the mountains, with- 
iola- out PaSSASes without covering, without ſtores ; nature 
„ex- vill provide for them and defend them. There let 
that them remain for years, till the climate,.idleneſs, and in: 
r, as emperance, have deſtroyed thoſe ſwarms of foreign in- 


they ders, who have no booty to expect, nor any laurels 
| | a to 
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to gather. Let them now and then pour down upon th 
them, like the torrents of their own mountains, ſurprize d- 
ly them in their tents, and ravage their out-lines. Laſt. to 
11 ly, let them deſpiſe the opprobrious names of robbers ft 
my and aſſaſſins, which will be plentifully beſtowed upon I ſet 
| them by people baſe enough to arm themſelves againit Wi ©? 
| j a handful of huntſmen, and weak enough to be unable Wl 
to conquer them. ei my 
Such was the conduct of the blacks with the Engliſh, Ti 
| who, weary of excurſions and fruitleſs armaments, feil Wt 

(1'8 into uni verſal deſpondency: The pooreſt among them 
| dared not to accept the lands which the government the 


! | offered them at the foot of the mountains. Even the de 
Wh. ſettlements at a greater diſtance from theſe formidable Eu 
14 [ | blacks were negſected or forſaken. Many parts of the * 
110 Hand, which, from their appearance, bid fair for being 
I! the moſt fruntul, were left in their rude ſtate; and the 
woods and thickets, with which they were covered, be. of 
came the terror of the planters, by affording a retreat * 


governor of the iſland, and act under his direQion. betr; 
This plan, unheard of before among negroes, was ac- 
cepted, and the treaty concluded in 1738, to the joy ot 
both parties. It ſeemed to-promiſt a laſting tranquil 
lity ; but there was ſomething in the ſtipulation which 
laid the foundation of future diſturbances. * 
Whillt Trelawney was negociating this accommoda. 
tion in the name of the crown, the general aſſembly 1 


| | | to the rebels, who were now inured'to war. uor 
160 In this ſituation was the colony, when Trelawny wa: anc 

| | | | appointed governor. This prudent and humane com: able 
g | 1 a mander well knew, that a ſet of men, who, for near 1 Pre 
| 1 {lf cem ury paſt, lived upon wild fruits, went naked, and tot 
140 expoſed to the inclemency of the weather; who, ever 5 
| | | | - at war with an affailant ſtronger than themſelves and , 
n well armed, never ceaſed fighting for the defence d act 
y Jl} their liberty; that ſuch a ſet of men would never be fub- deer 
4 | dued by open force. He therefore had recourſe to pa- erer 
1 ö cCific overtures. He offered them not only lands to cube 
| | 110 tivate, which ſhould be their own property, but like. baſe 
1 | i wiſe liberty and independence. He conſented that they — 
14101 thould be governed by chiefs of their own chuſing, but tre 
i Wl that theſe chiefs ſhould hold their commiffions of the by f 
| 
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| the colony had propoſed their ſeparate plan to the in- 
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I 
Ko: dependent negroes. This was, that they ſhould engage 
alt. to harbour no more fugitive ſlaves, on condition that a 
bers WY ſtipulated ſum ſhould be paid them for eyery ſuch de- 
upon ſerter whom they ſhould inform againſt, or bring back 
ain WM to the colony. This agreement, repugnant. to huma- 
aable nity, we may be ſure has not been religiouſly obſerved. 
They have mutually accuſed each other of- diſhoneſty. 
lit, The negroes, but ill paid in this ſhamefn] compact, have 
” fell more than once begun their ravages afreſh. - : 
chem Whether fired by their example, or exaſperated at 
ment the ill uſage they met with, the negro ſlaves reſolved to 
n the de free likewiſe, Whilſt the flames of war kindled in 
Jable Europe were 8 in America, theſe wretches a- 
£ the MY greed: in 1760, to take up arms all in one day, mur- 
being der, their tyrants, and ſeize upon the, government. But 
the Wtheir impatience for liberty diſconcerted the unanimity 
J, be- of the plot, by anticipating the time appointed for the 
treu execution. Some of the conſpirators began the execu- 
tion before the appointed time, flabbed their maſters, 
y was and ſet fire to their houſes; but finding themſelves un- 
com- fl reſiſt the whole force of the iſland, which their 
ear 4 bremature exploit had collected in a moment, they fled 
„and te the mountains. From this impenetrable receſs they 
ever ere inceſſantly making deſtructive inroads. The Eng- 
on liſh, in their diſtreſs, were reduced to court the afliſt- 
ice luce of the wild negroes, whoſe independence they had 
e fab. been obliged to acknowledge by a ſolemn treaty. They 
to pa- eden bribed them, and promiſed a certain ſum for e- 
o cubNrery ſlave they ſhould kill with their own hands. Thoſe 
ke: baſe Africans, unworthy of the liberty they had reco- 
t they Nvered, were not aſhamed to ſell the blood of their bre- 
g, but thren: They purſued them, and killed many of them 
of the by ſurprize. , At laſt, the conſpirators, weakened and 
econ. Nbetrayed by their own nation, remained a long time 


lent and inactive. 


as AC- 322 a 
joy fil The fire of the conſpiracy was thought to be effectu- 
mqull· Nai extinguiſhed, when it broke out again with redou- 

led fury, Their numbers had increaſed by deſerters 


which 
Nom the ſeveral plantations. The regular troops, the 
militia, and a large body of ſailors, all-marched in pur- 
t of the flaves; they fought and beat them in ſeve- 


moda- 
ably of 
the 


—— 


the reſt diſperſed into the woods and rocks. All the 
Priſoners were ſhot, * or burnt. Thoſe who 


being burnt alive. Vet their tyrants enjoyed the tor. 


plays at any game whatſoever, if he preſumes to go: 
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ral ſkirmiſhes; many were ſlain or taken priſoners, and 


were ſuppoſed to be the ringleaders of the conſpiracy 
were tied alive to gibbets, and there left to perith flow. 
ly, expoſed to the ſcorching ſun of the torrid zone; 2 
far more painful and more terrible death than that of 


ments of theſe miſerable wretches, whote only crime 
was an attempt to recover by revenge thoſe rights of 
which avarice and inhumanity had robbed them. 
The meaſures that were taken to — in. 
ſurrections were dictated by the ſame ſpirit of barba- 
rity. A flave is whipped in the public places, if he 


wann Fm rm 1 * Mi. 


hunting, or to ſell any thing but milk or fiſh. He can- 
not ſtir out of his maſter's plantation, unlefs attended by 
a white man, or with an expreſs permiſſion in writing, 


If he beats a drum, or makes uſe of any other noiſy in- 


ſtrument, his maſter is condemned to pay a penalty di 
225 livres *. Thus do the Engliſh, who are fo jealom [ 
of their own liberty, ſport with that of other men. To N 
this exceſs of barbarity has the negro trade brought 

the uſurpers of America. Such is the progrefs of in. ii 
juſtice and violence. To conquer the new world, in n 
inhabitants muſt be ſlaughtered. To replace them, ne: f. 
groes muſt be bought, as they alone are able to endure fl i! 
the climate and the Jabours of America. To remove "* 
theſe Africans from their native country, who were de. f. 
figned to cultivate the land without having any poſſe: WM 4: 
fions in it; it was neceffary to ſeize them by force, andi 
make them flaves. To keep them in ſubjection, rhey Wl ** 
muſt be treited with ſeverity. To prevent their revolt, 8 
the natural conſequence of ſeverity and ſervitude, theſe MW tb 
men whom we have made deſperate, muſt be reſtrain- 
ed by capital puniſhments, by hard - uſage, and attro- fo 
cious laws. * | 

But cruelty itſelf has a period in its own deſiructive th 
nature. In an inſtant it may ceaſe. © An enemy who t 
mould de ſo fortunate as to make a deſcent upon Ja- 
maica, would ſoon convey arms to theſe men, who bot da 
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full of rancour againſt their oppreſſors, and oſiſy wait 
a favourable opportunity to riſe againſt them. The 
French, not confidering that the revolt of the blacks in 
one colony would probably ſpirit up all the reſt, will 
be the firſt to bring on ſuch a revolution in time of war. 
The Engliſh, finding themſelves between two fires, will 
be diſmayed, their ſtrength and courage will fail them, 
and Jamaica will fall a prey to flaves and conquerors, 
who will contend for dominion: with freſh enormities. 
What a train of miſchief does injuſtice bring along with 
it! It binds men in fetters, which can only be broken 
by the ſword. Crimes beget crimes ; blood is produc- 
tive of blood; and the earth becomes a perpetual ſcene 


of defolation, tears, and lamentations ; where ſucceſ- 


five generations riſe to imbrue their hands in blood, 
to tear out each other's bowels, and to lay each other 
in the duſt. Fe 232 Ay. | r 


Tas loſs of Jamaica, however, would 7 ANY 
be a heavy one to Britain. Nature has oxi od 
placed this iſland at the entrance of the ef 7 _ 
babe of Mexico, and made it a kind of 2 4c 

ey to that rich country. All thips go- ifa anigg es 
ing from Carthagena to the Havanah fe meter, 
mult paſs that way.; it is more within the reach of the 
ſeveral trading. ports on the continent than any other 
iſland; the many excellent roads with which it is ſur⸗ 
rounded facilitate the launching of men of war on all 


| fies of the iſland. Theſe ſeveral advantages are ba- 
lanced by ſome inconveniencies. 


If it is eaſy to get at Jamaica by the trade- winds, by 
taking the leſſer Facet iflands, it is not ſo eaſy to 
get out, whether you take the ſtreights of Bahama or 
the windward paſſage. | g 


By the firſt, we have the full advantage of the wind 
for two hundred leagues ; but as ſoon as Cape St An- 
thony is. daubled, we meet the ſame wind-againſt- us 
that before was favourable : ſo that more time is loſt 
than was. gained, and there is alſo a riſque of being 
taken by the guarda coſtas of the Havannah. This 
danger is ſucceeded, by another, which is the ſhoals on 
the coaſt of Florida, towards which the winds and cur- 
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rents drive with extreme violence, The Elizabeth, ag 
Engliſh man of war, would infallibly have been loſ 
there, in 1746, had not Captain Edwards ventured in. 
to the Havannah. It was in time of war, and the port 
belonged to the enemy. I come,” ſaid the captain 
to the governor, to deliver up my ſhip, my failors, 
1% my ſoldiers, and myſelf, into your hands; I only aſk 
« the lives of my men.” No,“ ſaid the Spaniſh com. 
mander, I will not be guilty of ſo diſhonourable an 
« action. Had we taken you in fight, in open ſea, or 
* upon our coaſts, your ſhip would be ours, and you 
& would be our priſoners. But as you are driven in 
«© by ſtreſs of weather, and are come hither for fear of 
<« being caſt away, I do and ought to forget that my 
« nation is at war with your's. You are men, and ſo 
* are we: You are in diſtreſs and have a right to our 
« pity. You are at liberty to unload and refit your 
« veſſel, and, if you want it, you may trade in this 
c port to pay 7 charges; you may then 8 away, 
©« and you will have a pals to carry you ſafe beyond 
«© the Bermudas. If after this you are taken, you will 
4 be a lawful prize; but, at this moment, I ſee in 
« Engliſhmen only ſtrangers for whom humanity claims 
4 our aſſiſtance. What a noble inſtance of Spaniſh 
generoſity! ! bl | 
The other way is attended with no leſs difficulty 
and danger. It terminates at a ſmall iſland, that the 
Engliſh call Crooked iſland, which lyes eighty leagues 
off Jamaica. Ships coming that way mult commonly 
ftrive againſt the eaſterly wind thro? the whole paſſage, 
coaſt along cloſe under St Domingo, to keep clear of 
the flats of Cuba, and then paſs the krebs, between 
the points of theſe two great iſlands, where it is very 
difficult to eſcape being intercepted by their privateers 
or their men of war, The navigators coming from the 
Lucay's do not meet with theſe obſtructions. 


REA Tus iſlands, the firſt which Co- 
| 1 of lumbus diſcovered in America, at 
1 * iff Ba four or five hundred in number, Mol 
. 5 e 4 of them are no more than rocks jult 

and. above water. Some were * 
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by ſavages, who were all ſent to periſh in the mines of 
St Domingo. Not one of them had a ſingle inhabitant 
in i672, when the Engliſh landed a few men on that 
called Providence, who were all deſtroyed by the Spa- 
niards ſeven or eight years after. This diſaſter did not 
deter other Engliſhmen from ſettling there in 1690. 
They had ſcarce built 160 houſes when the French and 
Spaniards jointly fell upon them in 1703, deſtroyed 
their plantations, and carried off their negroes. The 
coloniſts, diſcouraged by the total loſs of their ſubſtance, 
went elſewhere to ſeek employment, and were ſucceed- 
ed by pirates of their nation, who, after ſcouring the 
coaſts of Africa, the remoteſt ſeas of Aſia, and chiefly 
the latitudes of North-America, found a fafe and com- 
modious retreat in the iſland. Here they lived unmo- 
leſted for a long time, inſulting even the Britiſh flag. 
At laſt, George I. rouſed by the clamours of his peo- 
ple, and the wiſhes of his parliament, in 1719, fitted 
out a ſufficient force to ſubdue them. The greater part 
accepted the proffered general pardon, and increaſed 
the colony which Woods Rogers brought with hun 
from Europe. 4 5 | 
It may now conſiſt of 3000 perſons, half of whom are 
ſettled at Providence, and the reſt ſcattered over the 
other iſlands. Accuſtoined to live upon plunder, they 
retained too much of their former diſpoſitions, and this 
accounts for the negligent and languid ſtate of their 
agriculture ; though the variety of the ſoil which they 
occupy, or which they may occupy, is a conſtant in- 
centive to their induſtry, their ambition, and even their 
fancies. It is well known, that in-general it is not fer- 
tile; but there are parts ſufficiently rich to inſure the 
proſperity of a greater population. Theſe iſlands, which, 
tor want of productions, have hitherto been uſeleſs to 
Great Britain, may in time be ſerviceable from their 
ſituation, if they are not in point of trade. , 
The Lucay's, which on one fide are ſeparated from 
Florida only by the channel of Bahama, form on the 
other a long ridge, which terminates nearly at the point 
ot Cuba. There ſome other iflands, called Caicos or 
Turks, begin, lately brought under the yoke of the 
Engliſh navy, which continue the chain as far as the 
E 2 | middle 
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middle of the northern coaſt of St Domingo. Between 
theſe ſeveral iſlands, there are five paſſages tor firſt-rate 
ſhips. Turk's iſland and the great Caicos have lately 
been fortified by the Englith, ſo that they afford a good 
anchorage and a ſafe retreat to their privateers, and 
command. the narrow channel which divides them from 
St Domingo. By this means molt of the ſhips coming 
from-that rich iſland muſt fall into the hands of the 
Engliſh. If they have not built any forts on the o- 
ther iſlands at the mouth of the ſtrait, it is becauſe they 
think the ſuperiority. of their manceuvres is ſufficient, 
without this aſſiſtance, to obſtrut the navigation of 
their rivals. They are not ſo ſanguine in their expec- 
tations with regard to Bermudas. bald, 


Tuis cluſter of iſlands, diſtant a+ 
bout 300 leagues from the Leeward 
iſlands, was diſcovered. in 1527 by 
| John Bermudas a Spaniard, who gave 
it his name, but did not land there. Never had this 
number of iſlands been inhabited by any human being, 
when ſixty Engliſhmen landed there in 1612. The po- 
pulation increaſed conſiderably, becauſe the advantages 
of the climate were greatly exaggerated. People went 
thither from the Leeward iſlands for the recovery d 
their health, and from the northern colonies to enjoy 
their fortune in peace. Many royalifts retired there i 
expectation of the death of their oppreſſor Cromwell 
Waller, among the reſt, that charming poet, who as ai c, 
enemy to that tyrannical deliverer, croſſed, the ſeas, and pe 
celebrated thoſe fortunate iſlands, inſpired by the inſſu i nit 
ence of the air, and the beauty of the proſpects, which pet 
are always favourable to the poet. He imparted h ba 
enthuſiaſm to the fair ſex. The ogy ladies neveMW., 
thought themſelves fine or well dreſſed, but in fmal plo 
Bermuda hats made with palm: leaves. | | 

But at laſt the charm was broken, and theſe iſland 
Fell into that contempt which their inſignificance di 
ſerved. They are very numerous, and their who# 
eompaſs does not exceed ſix or ſeven leagues. The Wl 
is very indifferent, and has not a ſingle ſpring to v 


ter it. There is no water to drink, but what is ul 
. o 


a” 


Settlement of 
the Engliſh at 
the Bermudas. 
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veen from wells and ciſterns. Maize, vegetables, and ex- 
rate cellent fruits, afford plenty of excellent food, but they 
ately have no commodities for exportation ; yet chance has 
good collected under this pure and temperate ſky, four or 
and five thouſand inhabitants, poor, but happy in being un- 

from obſervred. They have no outward connections but by 
a ſome ſhips paſſing from the northern to the ſouthern 
i the BY colonies, which ſometimes ſtop to take refreſhments in 
he o. theſe peaceſul iſlands. Wy | 
the; Some attempts have been made to improve the cir- 
* eumſtances of theſe people by induſtry. It has been 
on 


wiſhed that they would try to raiſe filk, then cochineal, 
and, laſtly, that they would plant vineyards. But theſe 
ſchemes have been only thought of. Theſe iſlanders, 
conſulting their own happineſs, bave confined their ſe- 


2xPEC+ 


ant a. dentary arts to the weaving of ſails. "This manufac- 
eward BY tory, ſo well adapted to plain and moderate men, grows 
27 by Wl daily more and more flouriſhing. > 
0 gave For upwards of a century paſt, they have alſo built 
Fel this ſhips at the Bermudas, that are not to be equalled for 
being Wl ſwiftneſs and durability, and are in great requeſt, eſpe- 
che PO: BY cially for privateers. They are made of a kind of cedar, 
2 called by the French Acajou. They have endeavour- 
le we 


ed to imitate them at Jamaica and in the Bahama 
very d iſlands, where they had plenty of materials, which were 
o emol grown ſcarce and dear in the old docks ; but theſe ſhips 
there u are, and muſt be far inferior to their models. 
omwel The principal inhabitants of the Bermuda iſlands 
ho a5 UBS formed a ſociety in 1765, the ſtatutes of which are, 
eas, and perhaps, the moſt reſpectable monument that ever dig- 
he inflo f nifed humanity. Thefe virtuous citizens have enga- 
s, which ged themfelves to form a library of all books of huſ- 
ted hö bandry, in whatever language they have been written; 
es nevaſßz to procure to all capable perſons, in both ſexes, an em- 
in ſmul ployment ſnitable to their diſpoſition; to beſtow a re- 
1. ward on every man who has introduced into the colo- 
ſe iſlancny any new art, or contributed to the improvement of 
ance de Hany one already known; to give a penſion to every 
ir whok daily workman, who, after having affiduouſly conti- 
The ved bis labour, and maintained a good character for 
ag do Mforty years, ſhall not have been able to lay up a ſtock 
x 3s tak®Wfuſficient fo allow him to pafs his latter days in quiet ; 
3 an 


froſt 
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and, laſtly, to indemnify every inhabitant of Bermuda, 
who ſhall have been oppreſled either by the miniſter or 
the magiſtrate. - 

May theſe advantages ever be preſerved to theſe in. 
Auſtricus, though indigent people! happy in their la. 
bour and in their poverty, which keeps their morals 
untainted. They enjoy the benefits of a pure and ſe. 
rene ſky, with health and with peace of mind. The 
Poiſon of luxury has never infected them. They are 

not themſelves addicted to envy, nor do they excite it 
in others. The rage of ambition and war is extin- 
guiſhed upon their coaſts, as the ſtorms of the ocean 
that ſurround them are broken. - The virtuous man 
would willingly croſs the ſeas to enjoy the ſight of their 
Irugality, They are totally unacquainted with what 
pala in the part of the world we live in; and it will 
be happy for them to remain in their ignorance. 

England drew from all her flouriſhing colonies but 
juſt ſu gar enough for her own conſumption, and only 
Part of the coffee and cotton that was wanted at home, 
no Cocoa, and no indigo. Her late conqueſts in Ame- 
Tica have enriched her commerce wal ſome additional 


articles of ex portation. 


Ar che head of her new OE 
Fy 1 . tions ſtands the iſland of Tobago 
the ard d of To. which is about thirky leagues in cir D 
Ae kd hog cumference. It is not, as moſt of the va 
a yes r 774 þ other Caribbee iſlands, full of barren to 
the Du 15 75 5 rocks, or unwholeſome moraſſes. Fim lik 
37 the French. Len plains are here crowned with co: 
the Hence. mills of an eaſy aſcent, and every du 
where fit for Wege From theſe hills flow. innumes nat 
able ſprings, moſt of which ſeem purpoſely intended u vih 
turn the ſugar mills. The ſoil, which is ſometime nor 
ſandy, is conſtantly black and deep. There are ſalt 
and coramodious harbours along the north and wel 
ſides of the iſland, which is not expoſed to thoſe dread 
ful hurricanes that are ſo deſtructive in other parts 
Poſſibly it owes this ineſtimable nus to the vici 
of the continent. | 
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we may credit tradition; but its authority is rather 
doubtful. The inhabitants long withſtood the fierce 
and frequent attacks of the ſavages from the continent, 
who were ſtubborn and implacable enemies. At laſt, 
wearied out with theſe inceſſant inroads, they diſperſed 
into the adjacent iſlands, | | 
That which they had forſaken lay open to invaſion 
from Europe, when two hundred natives of. Fleſſingen 
landed there in 1632, to lay the foundation of a Dutch 
colony. The neighbouring. Indians joined with the 
Spaniards of Trinity iſland to oppoſe an eſtabliſhment 
that gave umbrage to both. Whoever attempted to 
ſtop their fury was murdered or taken priſoner, and 
the few Who eſcaped into the woods ſoon deſerted the 
iſland. | | 
For twenty years the Dutch forgot a ſettlement which 
was only noted for the diſaſters of its origin. In 1654 
a freſh colony was ſent there, which was driven away 
in 1666. The Engliſh were ſoon deprived of this con- 
queſt by the French; but Lewis XIV. ſatisfied with 
having conquered it, reſtored it to his ally the repub- 
lic of Holland, who had originally poſſeſſed it. This 
ſettlement ſucceeded no better than the other farming 
colonies of that commercial nation. The motives that 
determine ſo many perſons from other countries to ſet-- 
tle in America, ought never to have influenced the 
Dutch. Their own country affords every poſſible ad- 
vantage for trade, and they have no need to go abroad 
to make their fortune. A happy toleration purchaſed, 
like their liberty, with rivers of blood, at laſt: leaves 
conſcience free; ſo that no religious ſcruples can in- 
duce timorous minds to baniſh themſelves from their 
native country. The government makes ſuch ample pro- 
viſion for the relief and employment of the poor, that 
none are under a neceſſity of going abroad, and of ex- 
poſing themſelves to the hardſhips of a climate which 
ſeldom fails to deſtroy the firſt coloniſts. Tobago, there- 
fore, never had more than 1200 men, employed in the 
culture of a little tobacco, cotton, and indigo, and of 
fix ſugar. plantations. 45 07 rated as SES 1 1 . 
The colony was confined to this ſcanty exertion of 


induſtry, when it was attacked by the very fame nation 


that 
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that had reſtored it to its former rights of poſfeſſion 


and property. In the month of February 1677, a French 


fleet, deſtined to ſeize upon Tobago, fell in with the 
Dutch fleet that was ſent to oppoſe this expedition, 


They engaged in the very road of the ifland, which 


became famous from this memorable action in an age 
abounding with great events. The obſtinacy and va- 
Jour on both ſides was ſuch, that they till continued 
fighting, when every ſhip was diſmaſted, and unrigged, 
and almoſt no ſailors left to work them. The engage: 
ment did not ceaſe till twelve veſſels were burnt, and a 


reat number ſunk. The aſſgilers loſt the feweſt men, 


and the defendants kept poſſeſſion of the ifland. 

But D*Eſtrees, who was determined to take it, land- 
ed there the ſame year, in the month of December. 
There was then no fleet to obſiru& or retard his pro- 
greſs. A bomb thrown from his camp blew up their 
powder magazine. This proved, as it generally does, 
a deciſive ſtroke; and the enemy, unable to reſiſt, ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion. The conquerors availed them- 
ſelves to the utmoſt of the right of war: Not content 
with diſmantling the fortifications, they burnt the plan- 
tations, ſeized upon all the ſhips in the harbour, and 
tranſported the inhabitants from the iſland. The con- 
queſt of this place was ſecured to France by the peace 
that ſoon followed an action, in which defeat was at- 
tended with no marks of diſgrace, and victory with no 
advantage. ; | 

The court of Verſailles neglected this important ifland 
to ſuch a degree, as not to fend a fingle man thither, 
Perhaps, in the delirium of falſe grandeur, they beheld 
with indifference whatever was merely profitable. They 
even entertained an unfavourable opinion of Toba- 
go, and imagined it was only a barren rock. This 
error gained ground from the behaviour of the French, 
who, finding themſelves too numerous at Martinico, 
went over to the iſlands of St Lucia, St Vincem, and 


Dominica. Theſe were precarious poſſeſiions, and not 
very eligible as to the foil: Should not the preference 
naturally have been given to an ifland where the land 


was better, and the property inconteſtable ? Such was 


the reaſoning of a government, whoſe ipformation con- 


cerning 
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cerning the trade and plantations of che colonies; was 
too {light to enable them to diſcern the true motives of 
this diſlike the ſubjects had to Tobago. | 

An infant colony, eſpecially when it is founded with 
ſl:nder means, cannot ſubſiſt without immediate aſſiſt- 
ance. No progreſs is to be expected, but as the firſt 
productions find conſumers. - The productions are ge- 
nerally of a common ſort, will not. pay the charges of 
exportation to any diſtance, and, therefore, will hardly 
ſell but in the neighbourhood, and ought inſenſibly, and 
by moderate profits, to lead to the undertaking. of thoſe 
great cultures which are the obje& of commerce be- 
tween Europe and the Leeward iſlands. Now, Tobago 
is too remote from the great French ſettlements, to at- 
tract inhabitants by ſuch a gradation of ſucceſs. They 
will give the preference to leſs fruitful iſlands, that are 
within reach of other colonies. | | 
The low condition into which it was fallen did not 
prevent it from attracting the attention of Britain. 


— That proud iſland, which thinks herſelf the queen of 
tent all others, becauſe ſhe is the moſt flouriſhing, pretend» 
* ed to have an undoubted right to that of Tobago, be- 
wa cauſe it had * been in her poſſeſſion for ſix months. 
con- Her forces have confirmed her pretenſions, and the 
eace peace of 1763 has juſtified the ſucceſs of her arms, by 
: ati ceding to her a poſſeſſion which ſhe will turn to better 
h no account than the French ever did. 


Almoſt all the ſettlements in the Leeward iſlands 
and bhave proved fatal to the firſt coloniſts, who, acting at 
a venture, without the concurrence of the mother coun- 
held try, committed perpetual blunders. Their avarice would 
They not ſuffer them to follow the method of the natives, 
who, to abate the influence of a conſtant ſcorchin 
This ſun, uſed to ſeparate the ſmall parcels of land which 
nels they were forced to clear, with large ſpaces covered 
| with trees and ſhady thickets. Theſe ſavages, inſtruc- 
ted by experience, fixed their dwellings in the middle 
Yours of the woods, to preſerve themſelves from the quick 
and dangerous exhalations of a. ground newly turned - 


up. | N PA , 2 
land The deſtroyers of this wiſe people, being too eager 


A after their profits, deſpiſed this method as too flow, and 
» * a 0 | : | an 
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in their impatience to cultivate all, precipitately cut | 
down whole foreſts. Immediately thick vapours aroſe 

from the ground, which at firſt was heated by the rays * 
of the ſun. Theſe increaſed as the earth was ſtirred . 
up for ſowing and planting. Their malignant particles tt 
inſinuated themſelves into every pore and every organ 6 
of the huſbandman, who by hard labour was conſtant. b 
ly kept in a profuſe perſpiration. The circulation of 100 
the fluids was ſtopped, all the viſcera were dilated, the 0 
body ſwelled, the ſtomach could not perform its func. Ml 
tions, and death enſued. Thoſe who eſcaped theſe peſ. 2 
tilental influences by day, -loſt their lives by fleeping in 8 


Huts haſtily run up upon a freſh ſoil, where vegetation 
was too active, and ſo unwholeſome that it conſumed of 
the men before it could nouriſh the plants. 

From theſe obſervations it appears, that the follow. BW fr. 


ing would be the beſt plan which could be purſued in W di 


the eſtabliſhing of a new colony. At our firſt arrival in 


the Weſt Indies, we ſhould obſerve what winds are moſt 2 
common, and we would find that they blow regularly WW, 

from the ſouth-eaſt and north-eaſt. If we were at li- 4 
berty to chuſe, and met with no obſtacle from the na- _ 
ture of the ground, we ſhould take care not to fix on zn 
the leeward fide, leſt the wind ſhould be continually C h 
bringing to us the vapours of the new-tilled grounds, ¶ co. 
and infect, from the exhalations of the new plantations, 50 


a piece of land that might have been purified in time, ¶ .. 
Our colony ſhould, therefore, be ſounded on the wind- ¶ vi. 
ward fide of whatever country we mean to cultivate, 
Firſt, all the habitations ſhould be built in the wood, and ¶ the 
not a tree be ſuffered to be felled about them. The 28 
woods are wholeſome ; the refreſhing ſhade they afford, 


and the cool air we breathe, even in the heat of the 5 
day, are a preſervative againſt that exceſſive perſpira- ¶ tue 
tion, which is the deſtruction of moſt Europeans, by pla 
the dryneſs and acrimeny of an inflammable blood, de- ry 


prived of its fluid parts. We ſhould keep fires in the I But 
huts all night, to diſpel any noxious air that might have 
entered. This cuſtom, which is conſtantly practiſed in I hei 
ſome parts of Africa, would have the ſame effect in 
America, where the climate is much the ſame. 

After having taken theſe precautions, we might be- 


gin 
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in to cut down the woods; but it ſhould be at leaſt at 
fty fathoms diſtance from the huts. When the ground 
was laid bare, the flaves ſhould not be ſent out to their 
work till ten o'clock in the morning, when the ſun has 
had time to raiſe the vapours, and the wind to drive 
them away. The four hours loſt aſter ſun-riſe, would 
be fully compenſated by {paring the ſtrength of the la · 
bourers, and the preſervation of mankind. This atten- 
tion ſhould be continued as long as any lands are clear - 
ing or ſowing, till the ground was r purged 
and ſettled; when the people might with ſafety be out 
at-all hours. Experience has already juſtified the ne- 
ceſſity of all theſe meaſures. 4 10 
The Engliſh having firſt ſettled on the lee ward fide 
of Tobago, they died in great numbers, and loſt a great 
number of ſlaves, tho? they all came at the ſame time 
from the neighbouring colonies. Grown wiſer by this 
diſaſter, they removed to windward, and the mortality 
ceaſed. This ſettlement, which was to have been en- 
tered upon immediately after the peace, has been great- 
ly retarded, becauſe the cuſtom that prevails in Eng- 
land, of ſelling the lands of their iſlands, is attended 
with numberleſs forms, which have prevented the clear- 
ing of them, It was not till the year 1766 that 40, co. 
acres of land were diſpoſed of, and divided into lots of 
500 acres each. A new allotment has ſince been made, 
but, in both, no one planter has been allowed to pur- 
chaſe more than one lot. This law has extended to St 
Vincent and Dominica, with this difference only, that, 
in the laſt iſland, the lots were but of 300 acres. In all 
the three acquiſitions, the land has ſold but for 22, or 
28 livres * an acre. The purchaſe money has been 
paid by inſtalments. One fifth was paid down at the 
time; ten per cent, the two firſt years, and afterwards 
twenty per cent. till the whole was diſcharged, Every 
planter is alſo obliged to find a white man and two 
white women for every hundred acres he ſhall clear. 
But here a difficulty occurs. The Engliſh, by putting 
two women and but one man upon a plantation, bring 
themſelves into the dilemma of either leaving one wo-: 
| man 
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man withour a huſband, or the man with two wives, 
This is either admitting polygamy, which Chriſtiani- 
ty forbids, or celibacy, which Pr oteſtants will not al. 
low ; for it is not to be ſuppoſed that, in America, the 
Englich. will chuſe to intermarry with the blacks. How. 
ever this may be, every planter muſt comply with this 
injunction, or forfeit 450 livres“ for every woman, and 
double that ſum for every man that is wanting, 

Notwithſtanding this kind of reſtraint, the diſpoſi. 
tion of the Englith leaves no room to doubt, but that 
Tobago will emerge in their hands from the utmoſt 
Sree che to ans preatelt degree of proſperity. At 
that brilliant period,, it wall ſurpaſs all the poſſeſſions 
they have acquired in America, in excellence and the 
abundance of its productions. Thoſe ſpeculators who 
are beſt acquainted with the nature of the ſoil, and belt 
able to jadge what it is capable of producing in pro- 

rtion to its extent, make no ſcruple to affirm, that the 
ifland will yield 50,000 hogſheads of raw ſugar yearly 
to the mother-country, befides-other articles of leſſer 
value. In fhort, it will ſurpafs Jamaica, and increaſe 
the wealth of Grenada. 


8 e 11 Tus iſland of benin lyes to lee. 


e ward of Tobago, is but nine or ten 
ug 1er leagnes long, ſeven broad in the wi- 
2 3 delt part, and about twenty-two in 


' circumferęence. The plains are in- 
ef tbut hand. terſected by a few mountains of a mo- 
derate height, and a prodigious; number of pretty large 
ſprings here is ſo capacious a harbour to lee ward, 
that ſixty men of war may ride there with eaſe, and 
with ſo much ſafety, that chey need not caſt anchor. 
Though the French, acquainted with the fertility of 
Grenada, had intended ſertling there as early as the 
year 163 8, yet they never brought this project to bear 
till 485 1. At their arrival, they gave a few hatchets, 
ſome: nives, and a barre! of brandy, to the chief of the 
favages they found there; and imagining they had 
purchaſed the ifland with cheſe trifles, ah Affumel 
: the 
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the ſovereignty, and ſoon became tyrants. The Caribs, 
unable to contend with them by open force, took the 
method which weaknefs always inſpires to repel oppreſ- 
fion ; they murdered all whom they found alone and 
defenceleſs. The troops that were ſent to ſupport the 
infant-cotony found no ſafer or readier way than to 
deſtroy all the natives, The remainder of theſe poor 
wretches took refuge upon a ſteep rock, chufing rathec 
to caſt themfetves . blk headlong from the top, than 
to fall into the hands of an implacable enemy. The 
French inconfiderately called this rock ie morne des ſaut- 
ears, the hill of the leapers, which name it ſtill retains. 
They were juſtly puniſhed for all theſe cruelties, by 
a rapacious, violent, and inflexible governor. Moſt of 
the colonifts, no longer able to endure his tyranny, re- 
tired to Martinico, and thoſe who remained on the iſland 
condemned him to death after a formal trial. In the 
whole court that tried this miſcreant, only one could 
write, whoſe name was Archangeli. A blackfmith was 
the perſon that impeached, who ufed a horfe-thoe in 
place of a ſeal; and Archangeli, who performed the 
office of clerk, wrote gravely round it, margue de Man- 
eur de la Brie, confeiller rapportexr, this is Mr Attor- _ 
ney General La Brie. F | | 
They were apprehenſive that the court of France 
would not ratify this extraordinary trial, carried on 
with ſuch unuſual formalities, though dictated by com- 
mon ſenſe. Moſt of the judges of the crime, and wit- 
neſſes of the execution, diſappeared from Grenada, 
None remained but ſuch obſcure people as were be- 
neath the notice of the laws. The eſtimate taken in 
1700 ſhews, that there were on the iſtand but 2 51 
white people, 53 free ſavages, or mulattoes, and 525 
flaves. The cattle were reduced to 64 horſes, and 
569 head of horned cattle... The whole culture conſiſt- 
2 of three plantations of ſugar, and fifty · two of in- 
go. E 524 | 
The face of things was totally changed towards the 
year 1714 and this was owing to Martinico. That 
iſland was then laying the foundation of a ſplendour 
that was to aſtoniſh all nations. It ſent immenſe pro- 


ductions to France, and received choice commodities 
Vor. V. „ in 
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in return. The moſt valuable of theſe they ſent to the 
Spaniſh coaſts. Their ſhips touched at Grenada in their 
way to take in reſreſhments. The trading privateers 
who undertook this navigation taught the people of 
that ifland the value of their foil, which only wanted 
tillage. Commerce makes every. thing eaſy. Some tra- 
ders furniſhed them with ſlaves and implements to e- 
re@ new ſugar-plantations. An open account was eſta- 
bliſhed between the two colonies. Grenada was clear- 
jog its debts gradually by its rich produce, and the ba- 
lance was on the point of being fully made up, when 
the war in 1744 cat off the communication between the 
two iſlands, and at the ſame time ſtopped the progreſs 
of the ſugar-plantations. They ſupplied. this loſs by 
the culture of coffee, which was purſued, during the 
hoſtilities, with all the activity and eagerneſs that in - 


duſtry could inſpirs e, 
The peace of 1748 revived all the labours, and open- 
ed all the former ſources of wealth. In 1753 the po- 
Pulation of Grenada conſiſted of 1, 262 white people; 
175 free negroes; and 11,991 flaves. The cattle a- 
mounted to 2, 298 horſes, or mules; 2,456 head of horn- 


ed cattle; 3,276 ſheep; go2 goats; 331 hogs. The cul- 


tivation roſe to 83 ſugar-plantations; 2,725,600 coffee · 


trees; 150,300. cocoa-trees, and 800 cotton-plants, 
Their proviſion conſiſted of 5,740,450 trenches of caſ. 
ſida ; 933,596 banana trees, and 143 fquares of pota 
toes and yams. The colony made a rapid progreſs in 
proportion to the excellence of its ſoil. Thoſe obſtinate 
fevers and dropſies which for thirty years had conſu- 
med the men as faſt as they cut down the woods, would 
have ſubſided when the whole had been cleared. But 
the French have loſt their hopes with their treaſures, 

E | S 


At the end of the troubles, the population of Grenada conſiſt» 
ed of 1,142 whites; 189 mulattoes, or free negroes; 8, 700 ſlaves. 
Ihe ca tle amoun ted to 2,002 horſes, or mules; 3,483 head of horny 
ed cattle; 5, 11 2 ſheep, or guats; 1,351 hogs. The cultivation roſe 
to 161, 200 coca trees; 1,680,070 coffee trees; 83 ſugar : planta-· 
tions. For their proviſion, they had 116 ſquares of potatoes and 
vans; 1,963;330 bapans- trees; 3,860,050 trenches of caſſada. In- 
digo was altogether neglected; nor did there remain a ſingle veſtige 
#f this ancient production of the cl. 
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They will no longer enjoy the wealth of Grenada. 
They deſerve, however, the misfortunes chat have baf- 
fled their too tardy precautions. They are paſfionately 
fond- of premature and unbounded enjoyment :'/that 
malady, that has tainted the government of a nation 
which yet deſerves the affection of lier maſters ; that 
prodigality, which reaps when it ſhould fow, which de- 
ſtroys the paſt with one hand, and the ſuture with the 


other; which dries up and devours the \ ſtock by anti- 


cipating the income; that confufion, which reſults from 
the diſtreſſes any ſtate mult bring itſelf into, that has 
neither principles nor experience, tHat has powers and 
no views, means, and no conduct; that ſpirit of anar- 
chy which prevails at the helm; that precipitation, that 
cabaling among inferiors; the impropriety or tatal 
want of projects, on one hand, the audacity of doing 
any thing with impunity, on the other, the fear of 
ſpeaking,” even for the public good: this long train of 
evils bas thrown Grenada into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh, who are in poſſeſſion of this conqueſt by the rxeaty 
of 1763. How long will this laſt? And will the colo- 
ny never be reftored tg us? 8 

Britain has not fer out properly. In the firſt en- 
chuſiaſm raiſed by an acquifition which they had the 
higheſt opinion of, every one was in à hurry to pur- 
chaſe eſtates. They ſold for much more than their real 
value. This caprice, by driving out old coloniſts, who 
were inured to the climate, has fent 35 or 36, ooo, coo 
livres * out of the nation. This imprudence has been 
followed by another. The new proprietors, blinded 
no doubt by national pride, have ſubſtituted new me- 
thods to thoſe of their predeceſſors. They choſe to al- 
ter the manner of life of the ſlaves. The negraes, Who, 
from their very ignorance; are more attached to their 
old cuſtoms than other men, revolted. They have been 
obliged to ſend out troaps, and to ſhed blood. The 
whole colony was filled with ſuſpicion. The maſters, 
who had laid themſelves under a neceſſity of uſing vio- 


lent methods, were afraid of being macdered in their 


own plantations, or burnt in their beds. The work has 
1 1 . gone 
On an avgrage abont 1, 55 3, 0 %ſ“—˖t. 
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gone on lowly, or been quite ſtopped, At length all 
Srew calm again. The number of lla ves has been in- 
creaſed as far as 40, 00; and the produce has been 
raiſed to the treble of what it was under the French 
government. | | "ey 
The plantations will ſtill be improved by the neigh. 
dourhood of a dozen of 'iflands that are dependent on 
the colony, called the Grenadines. They are from three 
to eight leagues in circumference. They do not afford 
a ſingle ſpring of water, The air is wholeſome ; the 
ground, covered only with thin buſhes, has not been 
LI from the ſun, which exhales none of thoſe noxi- 
ous vapours that are fatal to the huſbandman, _ 
Cariacou, the only one of the Grenadines which the 
French have occupied, was at firſt frequented by turtle 
fiſhermen, who, in the leiſure afforded them by ſo. eaſy 
a trade, employed themſelves in clearing the ground. 
In proceſs of time their ſmall number was increaſed by 
the acceſſion of ſome of the inhabitants of Guadalupe, 
who, finding that their plantations were deſtroyed by 


{ 
' 
_ a particular ſort of ants, removed to Cariacou. There | 
the enjoyed the ſweets of liberty, and their induſtry 
was crowned with ſucceſs. They collected about 12 
hundred flaves, by whoſe labours they made themſelves 
- revenue of 4 or 500,000 livres“ in cotton. g 
The other Grenadines are not ſo promiſing, though ] 
the plantation of ſugar is begun there. It has ſucceed- N 
ed remarkably well at Becouya, the largeſt and molt 
fertile of theſe iſlands, which is no more than two M 
Jeagues diſtant from St Vincent. | = 6 
3 _ Wyzy the Englih and French, who fi | 


fo ſome years bad been ravaging the 
— po 25 on Windward iflands, began to Tg 
Cult of the conſiſtence to their ſettlements, in the ; 
ſavager they Vr 1660, they agreed that St Domi- | 

& nica and St Vincent ſhould be leſt to © 


ound in tis the Caribs as their | ed 
tfand y property. Some af 

N theſe ſavages, who till then had been pr 

| _ diſperſed, retired into the former, and the greater par r 
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into the latter. There theſe quiet and moderate men, 
lovers of peace and ſilence, lived in the woods, in ſcat- 
tered families, under the guidance of an old man, whom 
age alone had advanced to the dignity of ruler. The 
dominion paſſed ſucceſſively into every family, where 
the oldeſt always became the king, that is to ſay, the 
ide and father of the nation. Theſe ignorant ſavages 
were ſtil] unacquainted with the ſublime art of ſabdu- 
ing and governing men by force of arms; of murder 
ing the inhabitants of a country to get poſſeſſion of their 
lands; of granting to the conquerors the property, and 
to the conquered the labours of the conquered conn- 
try; and in-proceſs of time, to ſtrip both of the fruit 
of their toil by arbitrary taxes. © 
The population of theſe children of nature was ſud- 
denly augmented by a race of Africans, whoſe origin 
was never poſitively aſcertained. It is ſaid that a ſhip, 
carrying negroes for fale, foundered on the coaſt of St 
Vincent, and the flaves who eſcaped from the wreck 
were received as brethren by the favages. Others pre- 
tend, that theſe blacks were deſerters, who ran awa 
ſrom the plantations of the neighbouring colopies. 4 
third tradition fays,. that this foreign race came from. 
the blacks that the Caribs took- from the Spaniards, in 
the firſt wars between thoſe Europeans and the Indians. 
If we may credit Du Tertre, the oldeſt hiſtorian that 
has written on the Leeward iflands, thoſe terrible ſa- 
vages, who were ſo inveterate againſt their maſters, 
ſpared the eaptive ſlaves, took them into their houſes; 
and reſtored them to liberty that they might enjoy life, 
that is, the common bleſſings of nature, which no man 
has a right to with-hold from any of his fellow-cxea- 


tures. | | 

This was not all. The proprietors of the inland 
gave their daughters in marriage to theſe ſtrangers, 
and the race that fprang from this mixture were call- 
ed Black Caribs. They have preſerved more of the 
primitive colour of their fathers than of the lighter 
hue of their mothers. The red Caribs are of a low 
ſtature ; the black Catibs tall and ſtout; and this dou- 
bly· ſavage race ſpeak with a vehemence that looks like 
anger. | . 7 ot . LS. * 
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In time, however, ſome differences aroſe between 
the two nations. The people of Martinico, perceiving 
this, reſolved to take advantage of their diviſions, and 
to riſe on the ruins of both parties. They pretended, 
that the black Caribs gave ſhelter to the flaves who de. 
ſerted from the French iſlands. Impoſture is always 
productive of injuſtice. 'Thoſe who were falſely accu- 
ſed were afterwards attacked without reaſon. But the 
ſmallneſs of the numbers ſent out againſt them, the 
jealouſy of thoſe who were appointed to command the 
expedition, the defection of the red Caribs, who refuſed 
ro ſupply ſuch dangerous allies with any of the ſuccours 
they had promiſed them to act againſt their rivals, the 
impoſſibility of coming up with enemies who kept them- 
Jelves concealed in woods and mountains; all theſe cir- 
cumſtances conſpired to diſconcert this raſh and violent 
enterprize.* They were forced to reimbark, after loſing 
many valuable lives; but the triumph the ſavages ob- 
tained did not prevent them from ſueing for peace as 
ſuppliants. They even invited the French to come and 
live with them, ſwearing fincere friendſhip, and invios 
lable concord. The propoſal was agreed to; and the 
next year, 1719, many of the inhabitants of Martinics 
removed to St Vincent. | 
The firſt who came thither ſettled peaceably, not 
only with the conſent, but by the aſſiſtance of the red 
Caribs. This ſucceſs induced others to follow their ex- 
ample, who, either from jealouſy or ſome other motive, 
taught the ſavages a ſecret that proved very fatal to 
them. That people, who knew of no property but the 
fruits of the earth, becauſe they are the reward of la : 
bour, learnt with aſtoniſhment, that they could fell the 
earth itſelf, which they had always looked upon as be» 
longing to mankind in general. This knowledge in- 
duced them to meafure, and fix boundaries; and from 
that inſtant peace and happineſs were baniſhed from 


+ - their iſland. The partition of lands occaſioned divi- 


fions amongſt men. Theſe were the cauſes, of the re+ 
volution produced by this ſy ſtem of property. 

When the French came to St Vincent, they br 
flaves along with them, to clear and till the 
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men who were degraded by ſlavery, and fearing, that 
ſome time or other their colour, which betrayed their 
origin, might be made a pretence for enflaving them, 
took refuge in the thickeſt parts of the foreſt. In this 
ſituation, in order to imprint an indelible mark of diſ- 
tinction upon their tribe, that might be a ſtanding to- 
ken of their independence, they flattened the foreheads 
of all their children as ſoon as they were born. The men 
and women, whoſe heads would not bend to this 
ſhape, dared no longer appear in public without this 
viſible ſign of freedom. The next generation ſtarted up 
as a new race. The flat headed Caribs, who were near- 
ly of the ſame age, tall proper men, hardy and fierce, 
came and erected huts by the ſea-fide. _ 1451 

They no ſooner knew che price which the Europeans 
ſet upon the lands they inhabited, but they claimed u 
ſhare with the other iſlanders. This riſing ſpirit of eo- 
vetouſneſs was at firſt appeaſed by ſome preſents of 
brandy, and a few ſabres. But not content with theſe, 
they ſoon demanded fire- arma, as the red Caribs had; 
and at laſt they were deſirous of having their ſhare in 
all future ſales of land, and likewiſe in the produce of 
paſt ſales. Provoked at being denied a ꝓart in this bro- 
therly partition, they formed into a feparate tribe, ſwore 
never more to aſſociate with the red Caribs, choſe a 
chief of their own, and declared war. 25 

The numbers of the combatants might be equal; but 
their ſtrength was not ſo. The black Caribs had all 
the advantages over the red, that induſtry, valour, and 
boldneſs, muſt ſoon acquire over a weak habit and a 
timorous diſpoſition. But that ſpirit of equity, which 
, made the ror con- 
ſeat to ſhare with the vanquiſhed all the territory lying 
to the leeward. It EY one which both parties 
coveted, becauſe there were ſure of getting preſents 
from the French. 1 | : ; 

The black Caribs gained nothing by the agreement 
which they thembelver had drawn An now plane 
ers who came to the ifland, always landed and ſettled 
near the red Caribs, where the coaſt is moſt acceſſible. 
This preference rouſed that enmity which was but ill 
extinguiſhed. The war again broke out. The red --4 

ri 
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ribs, _ were always beaten, 'retired to windward of 
the iſland. Many took to their canoes, and Went over 
to the continent, or to Tobago; and the few that re- 
mained, lived ſeparate from the blacks. 

The black Caribs, conquerors and maſters of all the 
1 coaſt, required. of the Europeans that th 
ſhould again buy the lands they had already purchaſe fed, 

A Frenchman attempted to ſhew the deed of his pur- 
.chaſe of ſome land, which be had bought of a red Ca- 
rib. {know not, ſays a black Carib, what thy paper 
ſays ; but read what is written on my arrow. There you 
may ſee in characters which do mot lie, that, if you do not 
give me what I demand, I will go and burn your houſe lo- 

right. In this manner did a people, who had not learnt 
to read, argue with thoſe who derived ſuch conſequence 
from knowing how to write, They made uſe of the 
right of force, with as much aſſurance, and as little re- 
morſe, as if they had been acquainted with divine, po- 
litical, and civil right. 

Time, which brings on a change of meaſures with a 
change of intereſts, put an end to theſe diſturbances, 
The French, no doubt, had the ſuperiority in their 
turn. They no longer ſpent their time in breeding 
.poultry, raiſing vegetables, caffada, maize, and tobac- 
co, in order to ſel them at Martinico. In lefs than 
twenty years, Boo white men, and 3000 blacks were 
employed in more important cultures. The yearly ſale 
of theſe new commodities amounted to 1,500,006 li. 
vres “. The iſland of St Vincent was in this ſituation 
When it fell into the hands of the Britiſh.” It was ſecu- 
red to them by the treaty of 163. 
The French, who had begun to clear this country, 
which till then had always remained uncultivated, en- 
tertained not the leaſt doubt as to their title to the 
Jands. They held their property of the original inha- 
bitants, who might, perhaps, have diſpofed of a terri- 
tory which. nature had given them. How great was 
their ſurprize, when they. were informed that Great 
Britain, which was in no treaty either with them or 
* the n ee N authorized to ſtrip 
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them, unleſs they would redeem thoſe very fields they 
had cultivated wuh their own hands, and-founded her 
right on principles adopted in Europe! In vain did 
they remonſtrate againſt an oppreſſion, ſo contrary to 
the order of nature, and even to the law of navions. 
Their complaints were diſregarded. The chief men of 
the colony durſt not ſuſpend the orders ſent from the 
mother-country to ſell the lands indiſeriminately. The 
parliament propoſed, by this trifling profit, to ſupply 
the deficiencies which the expences of the war had made 
in the treaſury, But this end was not anſwered. The 
1,575,000 livres *, which aroſe from the conceſſions 
made in the three neutral iſlands, were almoſt wholly 
diſſipated in vain formalities. If even the axiom of the 
Europeans, that falſe and barbarous axiom, that the 
lands inhabited by ſavages are to be conſidered as va- 
cant, could have been rejected by the Engliſh, wha, 
like the Spaniards, had ſo often availed themſelves of 


it, to make uſurpations; if the French had not had a 


right to purchaſe, what they had at leaſt had a right 


to ſteal ; if they had not by their labour! acquired a 


lawful title to thoſe lands which they had obtained by 
preſents; in ſhort, if the public treaſury of England, 


exhauſted by a war that was perhaps unjuſt, was to be 


repleniſhed by the extortions of the peace, and the pro- 
fits of theſe unlawful ſales ; ſtill it was contrary to their 
own intereſt and to their principles of political œco- 
nomy, thus to plunder induſtrious men, who ſhould 
have accelerated the improvement of a colony which 
they themielves had founded. 5 N 
But the ſeverity of the new eſtabliſhed government 
Some went over to St Martin, 
Marigalante, Guadalupe, and Martinico; but the 


er part to St Lucia, which began to be peopled by 


granting lands to thoſe who would clear them. They 


all brought away their ſlaves. _ The emigration, how- 


ever, was not univerſal, Some Frenchmen, leſs attach- 
ed to their relations, and leſs fond of their own coun- 
try, which had in a manner caſt them off, choſe to re- 


main under the yoke of the conqueror on the fertile 


| . ſpot 
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| ſpot where fortune had thrown them. When the emo- 
tions of diſcontent were paſſed, they conſidered they 
ſhould gain more by redeeming their own' lands, than 
by ſettling upon freſh grounds: that would colt them 
nothin . | 

| Their fortune, which had never yet bern upon any 
ſolid foundation, muſt acquire firmneſs and vigour un- 
der the protection of Engliſh government. The iſland, 
which they ſhare with their new fellow- citizens, does 
not promiſe much cotton, but is very favourable to the 
culture of the arnotto and cocoa. Before the conqueſt, 
they gathered three million weight of coffee, the cul. 
ture of which might with eaſe be conſiderably inerea 
ſed, if the attention of the Englith were not totally en- 
gaged in the plantation of ſugar. That part of St Vin. 
cent in which they were ſettled i is on the leeward fide, 
and ſupplied them only with a ſmall quantity, cauſe 
it is rugged and hilly. . This circumſtance made them 
deſirous of occupying the plains on the windward fide, 
The Caribs, who had taken refuge there, refuſed to ya- 
cate them; and the Engliſh had recourſe to arms to 
compel. them. Though they defend themſelves with 
great courage, they will ſooner or later ſubmit to the 
yoke of European tyranny. May the flames 5 * war ne 
var extend pay to Dominica ! BS 411 


9 Bug] 4 4 Tn land i 18 — dn 
ite at 7. t Vincent. It is thirteen leagues in 
h length, and nine at moſt in breadth; 
nica. Dejign of 4 he Able 
this fe etloment.. 2 in the center are inacceſſi 
a mountains, which pour down numer- 
ous rivers of Werne Mae e an, but neren 
8 * 5 
This country was inhabited by its own childfen; In 
2632, 938 Caribs were found there, living in 32 caf- 
bets, and 349 French people lived in a diſtrict by the 
ſea-tide which the Caribs had forſaken. Theſe Euro- 
peans had no other aſſiſtance, or rather companions of 
their labours, but 23 free mulattoes, and 338 ſlaves, 
Their whole employment was breeding poultry, raiſing 
ptoviſions for the conſumption of Martinico, and cul- 
tivating 72,200 cotton ſhrubs, * Theſe trifling produc- 
tions 
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tions were aſterwards-enriched by the addition of cof- 
fee, At laſt, the iſland contained 600 white people, 
and 2000 blacks, at the peace of 1763, when it became 


an Engliſh colony,” 


Before the end of the laſt century, Great Britain, 
who was ad vancing towards the complete dominion of 
the ſeas, whillt ſhe. accuſed France of graſping at the 
monarchy of the continent, had ſhewed as much eager- 
neſs lor Dominica as ſhe did in the late negociations, 
when victory gave her a right to chooſe. It was not 
ſor the ſake of coffee, cocoa, or cotton, which, how- 
ever, the Engliſh may multiply there beyond their 
hopes, nor yet tor the ſake of ſugar, of which they muſt 
not expect more than three or four thouſand hogſheads 
2 year, and that only in proceſs of time. An object of 
greater importance than ſettlements for cultivation en- 
tered into their political views. - 
The point that the Britiſh aimed at, was to, draw all 
the commodities of the French colonies to Dominica, 
and to trade with them themſelves; and, indeed, till 
the nation, whoſe fortune has ſunk with her glory, can 
recover her activity, and by the ſtrength of her navy 
can be enabled in ſome meaſure to ſettle. the price of 
her commodities, and prevent their being. conveyed 
from their fettlements by contraband trade; till that 
auſpicious time comes, the reciprocal -intereſt of the 
French planters and the Britiſh- merchants ,will, baffle 
all the endeavours of the court of Verſailles. The in- 
tercourſe will be kept up by means of the old coloniſts 
remaining at Dominica, notwithſtanding the hard uſage 
they met with in being treated by the new government 
like thoſe of St Vincent. This is not, however, the 
only complaint they have againſt the Britiſh miniſtry. 
Mhilſt they made every harbour in the iſland a free 
port, they have laid a duty of 33 livres 15 ſols , upon 
exery negroe that ſhould be imported; have even car- 
ried theit imprudent avidity ſo far, as to require a part 
of this abſurd tax to be paid before the ſale: So that 
the Guinea - traders muſt bring money to Dominica, or 
borrow it there upon extravagant terms ; which muſt 
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ſpot where fortune had thrown them. When the emo- 


tions of diſcontent were paſſed, they conſidered they 
ſhould gain more by redeeming their own lands, than 
by ſettling upon freſh grounds that would colt them 
nothing. a e 8 

| Their fortune, which bad never yet been upon any 
ſolid foundation, muſt acquire firmneſs and vigour un- 
der the protection of Engliſh government. The iſland, 
which they ſhare with their new fellow- citizens, does 
Not promiſe much cotton, but is very favourable to the 


culture of the arnotto and cocoa. Before the conqueſt, 


they gathered three million weight of coffee, the cul. 
ture of which might with eaſe be conſiderably increa 
ſed, if the attention of the Englith were not totally en- 
gaged in the plantation of ſugar. That part of St Vin 
cent in which they were ſettled is on the leeward fide, 
and ſupplied them only with a ſmall quantity, becauſe 
it is rugged and hilly. 'This circumſtance made them 
deſirous of occupying the plains on the windward fide, 
The Caribs, who had taken refuge there, refuſed to va- 
cate them; and the Engliſh had recourſe to arms to 
compel them. Though they defend themſelves with 
great courage, they will ſooner or later ſubmit to the 
yoke of European tyranny. May the flames of war ne⸗ 


ver extend themſelves to Dominica! 5 5 


el „ Tais ifland is ſomewhat larger than 
Ate i Do St Vincent. It is thirteen leagues in 

| | length, and nine at moſt in breadth; 
and in the center are inacceſſible 
mountains, which pour down numer- 
ous-rivers of excellent water, upon fruitful but uneven 
„„ . 

This country was inhabited by its own children. In 
1632, 938 Caribs were found there, living in 32 car- 
bets, and 349 French people lived in a diſtrict by the 
ſca-tide which the Caribs had forſaken. Theſe Euro- 


peans had no other aſſiſtance, or rather companions of 


their labours, but 23 free mulattoes, and 338 ſlaves. 
Their whole employment was breeding poultry, raiſing 
proviſions for the conſumption of Martinico, and cul- 
uvating 72,200 cotton ſhrubs, Theſe trifling produc- 

tions 
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tions were afterwards enriched by the addition of cof- 
fee. At laſt, the iſland contained 600 white people, 
and 2000 blacks, at the peace of 1763, when it became 
an Engliſh, colon. ths 46 324 51 | 
Before the end of the laſt century, Great Britain, 
who was ad vancing towards the complete dominion of 
the ſeas, whilſt ſhe. accuſed. France of graſping at the 
monarchy of the continent, had ſhewed as much eager- 
neſs for Dominica as ſhe did in the late negociations, 
when victory gave her a right to chooſe. It was not 
for the ſake of coffee, cocoa, or cotton, which, how- 
ever, the Engliſh may multiply there beyond their 
hopes, nor yet for the ſake of ſugar, of which they muſt 
not expect more than three or four thouſand hogſheads 
a year, and that only in proceſs of time. An object of 
greater importance than ſettlements for cultivation en- 
tered into their political views. . 

The point that the Britiſh aimed at, was to draw all 
the commodities of the French colonies to Dominica, 
and to trade with them themſelves; and, indeed, till 
the nation, whoſe fortune has ſunk with her glory, can 
recover her activity, and by the ſtrength of her navy 
can be enabled in ſome meaſure to. ſettle. the price of 
her commodities, and prevent their being. conveyed 
from their ſettlements by contraband trade; till that 
auſpicious time comes, the reciprocal -intereſt of the 
French planters and the  Britiſh- merchants ,will baffle 
all the endeavours of the court of Verſaille&@' The in- 
tercourſe will be kept up by means of the old coloniſts 
remaining at Dominica, notwithſtanding the hard uſage 
they met with in being treated by the new government 
like thoſe of St Vincent. This is not, however, the 
only complaint they have againſt the Britiſh miniſtry. 
Whilſt they made every harbour in the iſland a free 
port, they have laid a duty of 33 livres 15 ſols , upon 
every negroe that ſhould be imported; have even car- 
ried their imprudent avidity ſo far, as to require a part 
of this abſurd tax to be paid before the ſale: So that 
the Guinea - traders muſt bring money to Dominica, or 
borrow it there upon extravagant terms; which muſt 
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make them cautious of coming, or enhance the price of 
the commodity ; a price low indeed in the eyes of hy. 
manity, but already too high in thoſe of avarice. 
But the great advantage of this iſland for the Bri. 
tifh is its being ſituated between Guadalupe and Mar. 
tinico, at a ſmall diſtance from each, ſo as to be equal- 
ly alarming to both. Its ſafe and commodious roads 
will enable the Britiſh privateers and ſquadrons to in. 
teret pt without riſque the navigation of France in her 
colonies, and even the communication between the two 
Hlands. Britain ſeems to have ſecured at the peace 
every defile and every poſt againſt the next war. Let 
us now reſume the examination of her poſſeſſions. 
When we ſpeak of a maritime and commercial power, 
an inquiry into the value of its colonies is taking an 
eſtimate of its ſtrength. | 


— 


Drefont flate Tus number of ſlaves employed is 
of the Britiſh the culture of the Britiſh iflands is a. 
and. bout 230,000 ; but their labour produ- 
8 ces leſs than the like number in the 
French colonies. This difference may be owing to 
three ſeveral cauſes. The ſoil of the Britifh fettlements 
was originally worſe, and is now more exhauſted by 
long culture. The care of the plantations is common- 
ly committed to mercenaries, who are neither ſo dili- 
gent, ſo intelligent, nor ſo economical as the proprie- 
tors. The methods of clearing and improving the 
lands have not yet attained to the ſame degree of per- 
fection. | | 
The population of white people in the French colo- 
nies in proportion to the blacks is as one to fix ; where- 
ll as in the Engliſh colonies it is feldom more than one 
"il to eleven. The reaſon is, that the latter are confined 
to agriculture, while the former embrace both agricul- 
ture and trade. As they are both, however, carried 
on at Barbadoes, which deals in flaves, and at Jamai- 
ca, which has formed contraband connections with the 
Spaniſh coaſts, the white population ſhould be greater 
there in proportion to the black, than in the other ſet · 
tlements under the fame dependence. 
n This diſproportion between the black and white pes 
"108 il | | * 
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ple has not always been the ſame in the Engliſh co- 
jonies. They formerly contained à great number of 
Europeans; but they have diſappeared, as the leſſer 
cultures have made way for ſugar-plantations, which 
take up 2 great deal of room. They have ſueceſſively 
e over to new iſlands, have retired ro North Ame- 
rica, or have returned to the mother-country. Not but. 
there were as many indigent and idle men in England 
as at the time of the firſt emigrations from Europe tw 
America; but the fpirit of adventure and enterptize, 
which was raiſed by the novelty of the object and other 
concurring circumſtances, far from being encouraged, 
has been ſtifled by the planters. - In vais did the laws 
require every proprietor to have a number of white 
men proportionable to the blacks upon his plantation 
theſe regulations were ineffetual. They chuſe rather 
io run the riſque of paying a trifling — whick 
coſts them leſs than their compliance. But the defici- 
ency in the number of white men is compenfated by 
the advantages they enjoy. 
All the inhabitants of the Engliſh iflands are regi- 
mented. This ſubjection, which expoſes them not to 
the caprices of a governor, nor to the inſulti i 
of regular troops, neither degrades nor offends any bo- 
dy. If this militia is inferior in point of difcipline to 
the European ſoldiery, they far exceed them in ardour 
and courage. If their numbers were ſufficient to cope 
with an enemy whoſe government is almoſt a military 
one, they would fave the mother-country the trouble 
of ſending troops, at an immenſe expence and great 
riſques, who for the molt part periſh without doing 
any thing. But this militia of the colonies is hardly 


fufficient to keep the blacks in awe, who are always 


ready to riſe, and cannot ſubmit to the Engliſh yoke ; 
for it ſhould ſeem, that ſlavery was more intol-rable in 
2 free nation, where it is more unjuſt and more incon- 
ſiſtent with its character, than in others. Ir is ſtrange, 
that man, who is ſo fond of independence, ſhould no 


| fooner ſhake off the yoke, but he wants to put it on the 


necks of others, and that thoſe who are moſt impatient 
of controul ſhould be the fondeſt of dominion. 

Though Great Britain: has never laid any direct tax 
Vor. V. G upon 
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upon her a they are more heavily taxed thay 
thoſe which are under leis moderate governments, Lett 
to ſhift, for themſelves, they have been obliged. to pro- 
vide for their own ſafety, and to guard againſt the dif. 
alters-cauſed by tlie great commotions of nature which 
are ſo frequent in thoſe climates, Forced to repair the 
miſchiefs of war, and to put themſelves in a poſture of 
defence, they have erected. fortifications by voluntary 
contributions; theſe have been large, but ruinous, by 
the debts they have occaſioned. Ihe civil adminiltra- 
tion, in manifeſt contradiction to the republican ſpirit 
of diſintereſted ceconomy, has always been very expen- 
ſive, and public buſineſs has never been tranſacted but 
For money. This is an unavoidable evil that attends a 
trading people, whether free or not; they. ultimately 
love or value nothing but money. The thirſt. of gold, 
being more the work of imagination chan af neceſſity, 
does not ſatisfy our deſires like the gratification of our 
other paſſions. . Theſe. are unconnected and tranſient ; 
they are at variance or ſucceed each, other; whereas 
the thirſt of gold feeds and gratifies all the other paſ- 
ſions, or at leaſt. it ſupplies them, and at the ſame time 
wears them out, by procuring the means of indulging 
them. No habit increaſes ſo faſt as that of amaſling 
wealth; it ſeems to be alike excited by the enjoyments 
of vanity and the ſelf-denial of avarice. The rich man 
always wants 40 fill. or enlarge his treaſure. Conſtant 
experience veriſies this, both in individuals and nations. 
Since great fortunes have been made in England by 
trade, the deſire of riches is become the grand ſpring 
of action and the univerſal paſſion. Such citizens as 
either could not or would, not embrace that, lucrative 
profeſſion, ſtill have an eye to.that gain which the man- 
ners and opinion of. the, times have made neceſſary. 
Even in aſpiring to honour s, they hunt after riches, In 
their attachment to thoſe laws and virtues, which ought 
ever mutually to aſſiſt each other, even in obtaining the 
' honour, of ſitting in parliament, they have found the 
way to aggrandize their fortune. In order to carry 
their election into this. powerful body, they have bri- 
bed the people, and afterwards; have no more been a- 
named co {ell * very people to che court chan they 
a ; Were 
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were when they bought them. Every vote in parlia- 
ment is become venal. A famous miniſter always kept 
a book of rates, and openly boaſted of it, to the diſgrace 
of the nation. It was the duty of his place, he ſaid, 
to buy off the repreſentatives of the nation, to make 
them vote, not againſt, but accerding to their con- 
ſcience. But what can conſcience plead againſt the 
allurements of gain? If the mercantile ſpirit has been 
capable of infecting the mother - country with the con- 
tagion of felt-intereſt, how ſnhould it not prevail in the 
colonies; of which it is the principle and the ſupport ? 
Is it then true, that, in proud Albion, a man who 
ſnould be generous enough to ſerve his country for the 
mere love of glory, would be looked upon as a man of 
another world, and of the paſt age ? If ſo, her enemies 


have nothing to do but, on their fide, to ſhake off this 


mean ſpirit, and they will one day recover from her alk 
they have loſt. | * dre 
But, notwithſtanding the enormous contributions and 
public expences in the Engliſh ſettlements, their lands 


till ſell at a very high price. The Europeans and A- 


mericans vie with each other in buying them; and this 
competition enhances their value. They are allured 
by the certainty of finding a better market for their 
commodities in the mother: country, than other nations 
can have elſe where. Beſides, the Engliſh iſlands are 
leſs expoſed to invaſion and devaſtation, than thoſe of 
other powers, that are rich in productions and poor in 
ſhips. The navigation of a people born for the ſea. 
ſupports itſelf by its own ſtrength, in war as well as in 
peaces! d ont deb t bien = 
That nation takes every method to enhance the va- 
lee of its iflands. In 1766 they took off the duty of 
four and an half per cent. on all ſugars exported, and 
hk-wiſe-the-duties om all other commodities. This ex- 
emption has been extended to the productions of other 
ilands brought into their own. The government has 
done more. It has undertaken to defray the charges of 
the garriſons that are to protect the new conqueſts, which 
amount to 219,42) livres . Thus the rreaſury ſupports- 
trade, in order to increaſe its proſperityjß. Fr 
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_ Tus connections of the. Engliſu 
ent 2 iſlands are greatly confined. No fo, 
tions of the Bri- reign ſhip is ſuffered to land, but at 
tiſh iflands ? Jamaica and Dominica, which were 
* x made free ports in 1766. The ſeverity 


of the laws prevents the governors from eluding this 
important prohibition. All intercourſe with the ſeveral 
nations of Europe has always been forbidden them; 
and, in 1739, when they were permitted to carry their 
ſugars directly to the foreign markets, it was under fuch 
reſtrictions as made it impracticable. It is the intereſt 
of the mother - country to reſerve the whole produce of 


her iſlands for her own conſumption or her own trade, 


They are diſtributed in the following manner : 

Theſe colonies have never produced proviſions for 
their inhabitants, whether white or black. They afford 
neither wood, cattle, nor ſalr-fiſh. They are ſupplied 
with theſe neceſſaries from New-England, and ſend in 
exchange, rum, pimento, ginger, few other commodi- 
ties, but great quantities of molafſes, which are uſed 
there inſtead of ſugar. The New- England people were 
never allowed to bring ſugar in kind from the iſlands, 
Jeſt the cheapneſs of the commodity ſhould induce them 
to neglect molaſſes, and to draw other articles in pay. 
ment for thoſe that were ſent them from the northern 
colonies. The mother - country was very ſenſible; that 
ſugars ſent from America to England, and back again 
from England to America, wonld find but few purcha - 
ſers; but this conſideration did not ſlop her. Her chid 
view was, not to ſell a commadity to the northern co- 
lonies which ſhe could readily diſpoſe of in Europe; 
and particularly to ſecure the conſumption oſ molaſſes, 
that ſhe might appropriate to herſelf all the rich pro- 
duce of her iſlands. But all the meaſures that were ta- 
ken to ſecure this important point were ſingularly op- 
poſed. | | 

France, which fortunately was poſſeſſed of the richeſt 
iſlands in the Weſt Indies, by that imprudence which 
has always checked the progreſs of her fortune, never 
3 of ſending her moluſſes and rum to her north- 
ern ſettlements. This bad policy drew the New- Eng- 
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meal, vegetables, wood, falt-filh;.cattle, and even mo- 
ney; and received in payment, indigo, cotton, ſugar, 
which they found means to ſend over to England, and. 
chiefly all their molaſſes for their own conſumption. It 
is demonſtrable, that, as early as the year 1719, they 
carried off 20,000 hogſheads, and that by the year 
1733 „57 and near 

This intercourſe, which made the volonies on the con- 


cles they wanted, excited the murmurs of the planters 
in the iſlands. They applied to parliament for the pro- 
hibition of a trade which, they alledged, was detri- 
mental both to the proſperity of the mother - country 
and themſelves, and beneficial to the progreſs of the 
Erench ſettlements. The North Americans replied, - 
that if this market was ſhut againſt them, they cold. 
neither advance in the clearing of lands, nor carry on 
their fur trade, nor go on with their fiſhery,. nor con- 
ſume national manufactures, nor contribute any thing 
to the wealth, power, or maritime ſtrength, of che mo- 
ther- count i e ⏑ fg G 214 1361 
This grand conteſt in which every:Engliſhman was+ 
more or leſs concerned, occaſioned: a great ferment,- 
aud produced many writings, in which party- ſpirit be- 
trayed great animoſity. But it is by theſe means that 
the nation comes at the knowledge of its true intereſt. 
When it was fully inſtructed, the parliament, to recon- 
eile the views of all che American coloniſts, confirmed 
the privilege thoſe on the continent had to trade with- 
the French; but, ta favour the iſlands, they daid a duty 
on foreign molaſſes, ſo as to ſecure the preference to 
their own. This duty has often fluctuated- In- 1764. 
the people of the iſlands petitioned that it might be 
put at 7 ſols 6 deniers “ per- gallon; theſe: of the con- 
tinent wanted to pay but 3 ſols 9 deniers +, To ſa- 
tisly both parties, it Ns. put to 5. ſols 5 deniers and a. 
half 4. It has ſince been brought. down to. ſol 10 de- 
niers and a half I, which, is levied: equally upon fo-- 
reign and national molaſſes. But, happily for the Eng- 
, 189 4 Z 86 3 nnn lik. 
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| Tus connections of the. -Engli | 
4 rp one Fe iſlands are greatly confined. No fo, 
Hom of the Bri- reign ſhip is ſuffered to land, but at 
21% iſlands # Jamaica and Dominica, which were 
made free ports in 1766, The ſeverity 
of the laws prevents the governors from eluding this 
important prohibition. All intercourſe with the ſeveral 
nations of Europe has always been forbidden them; 
and, in 1739, when they were permitted to carry their 
ſugars directly to the foreign markets, it was under ſueh 
reſtrictions as made it impracticable. It is the intereſt 
of the mother - country to reſerve the whole produce of 
Her iſlands for her own conſumption or her own trade, 
They are diſtributed in the following manner : 

Theſe colonies have never produced proviſions for 
their inhabitants, whether white or black. They afford 
neither wood, cattle, nor ſalr-fiſh. They are ſupplied 
with theſe neceſſaries ſrom New- England, and ſend in 
exchange, rum, pimento, ginger, few other commodi- 
ties, but great quantities of molafſes, which are uſed 
there inſtead of ſugar. The New- England people were 
never allowed to bring ſugar in kind from the iſlands, 
Jeſt the cheapneſs of the commodity ſhould induce them 
to neglect molaſſes, and to draw other articles in pay. 
ment for thoſe that were ſent them from the northern 
colonies. The mother - country was very ſenſible; that 
ſugars ſent from America to England, and back again 
from England to America, wonld find but few purcha- 
ſers; but this conſideration did not Rop her. Her chid 
view was, not to ſell a commadity to the northern co- 
lonies which ſhe could readily diſpoſe of in Europe; 
and particularly to ſecure the confumption'of-melaiſes, 
that ſhe might appropriate to herſelf all the rich pro- 
duce of her iſlands. But all the meaſures that were ta- 
ken to ſecure this important point were ſingularly op- 
poſed. | 

France, which fortunately was poſſeſſed of the richeſt 
iſlands in the Weſt Indies, by chat imprudence which 
has always checked the progreſs of her fortune, never 
thought of ſending her molafſes and rum to ber north- 
ern ſettlements. This bad policy drew the New-Eng* 
land people to the French iſlands. They brought oy 
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meal, vegetables, wood, falt-fiſh; cattle, and even mo- 
ney; and received in payment, indigo, cotton, ſugar, 
which they found means to ſend over to England, and. 
chiefly all their molaſſes for their own conſumption. It 
is demonſtrable, that, as early as the year 1719, they” 
carried off 20,000 hogſheads, and that by the year 
1733 this navigation employed 300 ſhips and near 
ſailors. ene TY 53132715 71 18 

This intercourſe, which made the volonies on the con- 
tinent independent of the Engliſh iſlands for the arti- 
cles they wanted, excited the murmurs of the planters 
in the iſlands. They applied to parliament for the pro- 
hibition of a trade which, they alledged, was detri- 
mental both to the proſperity of the mother- country 
and themſelves, and beneficial to the progreſs of the 
French ſettlements. The North Americans | replied, 7 
that if this market was ſhut againſt: them, they cotild, 
neither advance in the clearing of lands, nor carry on 
their fur trade, nor go on with their fiſnery, nor con- 
ſume national, manufactures, nor contribute any thing 
to the wealth, power, or maritime ſtrength, of che mo- 
ther- country $61 5 N Hegg t 144 
This grand conteſt in which every Engliſhman was: 
more or leſs. concerned, occaſioned a great / ferment, - 


aud produced many. writings, in which party-ſpirit be- 


trayed great animoſity. But it is by theſe means that 
the nation comes at the knowledge of its true intereſt. 
When it was fully inſtructed, the parliament, to recon- 
eile the views of all che American coloniſts, confirmed 
the privilege thoſe on the continent had to trade with- 
the French; but, ta favour: the iſlands, they daid a duty 
on foreign molaſſes, ſo as to ſecure the preference to 
their own. This duty has often flutuated, In 1764. 
the people of the iſlands petitioned that it might be 
put at 7 ſols 6, deniers per gallon; theſe: of the con- 

tinent wanted to pay but 3 ſols 9 deniers . To ſa- 
tisly both parties, it Ns. put to 5. ſols 7 deniers and a. 
half 4. It has ſince been brought. down to 1. ſol 10 de- 

niers and a half I, which is levied; equally upon fo-- 
reign and national molaſſes. But, happily for the Eng- 
eee t 10 n ee 
” About 4d. + Not quite 2d. + Not quite 3d. | About 1. 
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liſh iſlands, the demand for molaſſes and rum has of: | 
eat in North America, and the 
demand for rum in England, and eſpecially in Ireland, 


late years been ſo 


has increaſed ſo much, that they have never been at a 


Ioſs to diſpoſe of theſe commodities. Such are the con - 
nections of the Engliſh iſlands with the northern co. 


Jonies ; they are much greater with the mother- country. 


The mother-country furniſhes them with wearing ap- 


rel, utenfils, and flaves. This is about the twentieth 


part of-what ſhe draws from them. The reaſon of this 


diſproportion is, that moſt of the owners of the large 
plantations reſide in England, and their agents abroad 
can and do conſume but little. Their affairs are ma- 


raged much in the ſame manner as thoſe of the nobili 


* 


ty in Europe. | 


A merchant of credit is a kind of hewnrd/who ſends 


over whatever is wanted in the plantations that are un- 
der his management. He = orders to the admini- 
ſtrators who are to overlook and direct the cultures, 
He receives all the produce by the return of the ſhips. 
He pays the bills drawn upon him for the purchaſe of 
flaves. This commiſſion brings him in the freight, with 
the intereſt and reimburſement of the money he has ad- 


vanced, excluſive of the profit of commiſſion upon the 


s bought and fold. His profits are greater than 
thoſe of the proprietor himſelf. 

If this method differs from an excluſive privilege, 
it is at leaſt attended with the ſame inconveniences; 
ſince it throws the whole management of the planta- 
tions into the bands of a few adventurers, and ſecures 
to them the carriage of all the commodities they pro- 
guce. So that, as there is no competition for the 
freight, it can always be kept up at the ſame price, 
which runs very high. | 

That kind of monopoly which ſome merchants ex- 
erciſe in the Engliſh iſtands, is practiſed by the capital 
of the mother-country, with regard to the provinces. 
It is to London that moſt of the produce of the colo- 
Nies is fent. It is in London that moſt of the owners 
of this produce reſide. It is in London that the profit 
ariſing from it is ſpent. The reſt of the nation is but 


very indirectly concerned in it. | - 
of uy 
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that ſhips are built, and manufactures carried on. Lon- 
don furniſhes ſeamen for navigation, and hands for 
commerce. It ſtands in a temperate, fruitful, and cen- 
tral country. Every thing has a free paſſage in and 
out of it. It may be truly ſaid to be the heart of the: 
body politic, from its local ſituation. It is not of an 
enormous ſize, though, like all other capitals, it is ra- 
ther too large; it is not a head of clay; that wants to 
domineer over a coloſſus of gold. That city is not fill - 
ed with proud and idle men, who only incumber and 


oppreſs a laborious people. It is the reſart of all the: 


merchants, and the ſeat of the national aſſembly. There 
the king's palace is neither vaſt nor empty. He reigns 
in it by his enſivening preſence. There the ſenate dic - 
tates the laws, agreeable to the ſenſe of the people it 
repreſents, It neither fears the eye of the monarch, 
nor the frowns of the miniſtry. London has not ar - 
rived to its preſent greatneſs by the influence of go- 
vernment, which reſtrains and over - rules all naturab 
cauſes, but by the ordinary impulſe of men and things, 
and by a kind of attraction of commerce. It is the ſeas: 


don rich and populous. 


Tax hiſtory of the colonies in the | | 
Welt Indies cannot be better conclu- 8 
ded than by a recapitulation of the bk ie 
riches with which Europe is ſapplied rey I 


it is England, it is the whole world, that makes Lon- 


by them. This is the great object the American c,,. 


of commerce in our days; and hence ni. 5 
the Leeward iflands will ever hold a diſtinguiſhed 
place in the annals of nations; ſince, in fact, riches 
are the ſpring of all the great revolutions that diſturb 
the earth. The colonies of Aſia Minor ' occafione& 
both the ſplendor and the downfal of Greece. Rome, 
which at firſt defired to ſabdue nations only to govern 
nem, fell from her greatneſs, when ſhe acquired the 
paſſeſſion of the treaſures of the eaſt. War ſeemed 
o flumber for a while ig Europe, in order to invade 
2 new world; and has ſince been ſo often renewed 
in the former merely to divide the ſpoils of rhe latter. 

| ; Poverty, 


But London is the fineſt port in England. It is here 
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n will always be the lot of the 


part. bf mankind; and the choice of a few wiſe men, 


makes no nciſe in the world. :Hilory,-therefore, cad 
only treat of maſſacres or riches, - 

The riches of the:Spaniſh iſlands cannot 1 
ed with any. degree of preciſion. The: reaſon. is this: 
Several kinds of commedities are uſually brought thi- 
ther from the cominent, hich are confounded with the 
productions of the Spaniſh Leeward iſlands. Vet ue. 
may nat, perhaps, be aida of the truth, if we compute 


the commodities which Spam annually ane 


— 


iflands at 10, ooo, oo0 hVrees 

The produce of the Daniſh landes is not abox 
7,000;000 f. They empley 70 ſhips; and 11500 ſailors, 
Theſe ſettlements receive in ſlaves and merchandiſe, 
1, 500, ooo livres Plot The: charges ef exportation and; 
importation may be valued at oo, ooo livres i, and the. 
duties and inſurances at ten per cent. All expences, 
deducted, the Daniſh iſlands muſt enjoy a clear income; 
of about 3, oo, ooo livre .. 

The Dutch may receive from their besen (a com- 
modities to che value of 24,000,000 livres . They 
are brought over to Holland by 130 (hips: and 4000 
ſailors. The charges of this navigation mult amount, 
to 3,500,000 livres ++ ; the duties, commiſſion and in- 
ſurance, to 2,500,000 {|[}; the goods and ſla ves ſent 
over, to 6,000,000 F**, There remains clear for the 
proprietors about 12,000,000 ff. | 
 .. The produce of the Engliſh iſlands, which employs 

600 ſhips and 12,000. ſailors,- may. be! eſtimated at 
66, ooo, ooo livres It. Independent of what the mo- 
ther · country ſends to Jamaica tor her contraband trade: 
with the continent, ſhe furniſhes the value of 17,000,000: 
livres , in ſlaves and merchandiſe, for the uſe of her 
colonies. The profits of the agents for this trade, the 
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gether, cannot fall far ſhort of 16, ooo, ooo livres®. From 
this calculation, the clear income of the owners of the 
lantations will appear to be 33,000,000 +. a 
We ſhall not be apprehenſive of being accuſed of 
over-rating the produce of the French iſlands, when we 
reckon it at 400,000,000 livres . Six hundred thips and 
18,000 ſailors are employed in the tranſport. France 
ſells to theſe great ſetuements, in flaves, in the growth 
of her own ſoil, or the fruits of her own induſtry, and in 
Portugal gold, to the value of 60,000,000 j. The profi 
of her merchants, only at ten per cent. muſt be 6,000,000 
livres g. The charges of navigation at leaſt 1 5,000,000tt; 
and the duties, inſurance and commiſſion cannot be 
leſs than 7, ooo, ooo $f. There only remains clear 
for the proprietors about 12,000,000 [||]. The contra 
is ſtriking between this trifling balance and that of the 
1 WH other iſlands, and will appear more fo, if we conſider 
chat, in the latter, four out of five of the planters do 
not reſide, whereas in the French colonies, nine out of 
ien of the proprietors live conſtantly upon the ſpot, 
* The reſult of this valuation is, that the productions 
of the Weſt Indies, when brought into Europe, are 
worth 209, ooo, ooo livres **. It is not a gift that 
it che new world makes to the old. The nations which 
receive this important fruit of the labour of their ſub» 
at jects ſettled in another hemiſphere, give in exchange, 
he” though with evident advantage to themſelves, the choĩ- 
ceſt produce of their ſoil and of their manufactures, 
Js' WW Some conſume the whole of what they draw from their 
at. WW iſlands ; others, and eſpecially France, make the over- 
plus the baſis. of a proſperous trade with their neigh- 
de: W bours. Thus every nation that is poſſeſſed of property 
90, in America, if it is truly induſtrious, gains ſtill leſs by 
er IF the number of ſubjects it maintains abroad without any 
he: WF expence, than by the population which thoſe procure 
it at home, To feed a colony in America, it is neceſ- 
ty ¶ fary to cultivate a province in Europe; and this addi- 
tional culture increaſes: the inward ſtrength and real 
TH e ori ct 1 81 wealth 
5V JF? 700,0001l; f 1,443, 5 l. f 4.375%. | 2,625, 000 l. 
ol 262, 00 l. f 656,250l. tt 306,301 {| $25,000L 
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wealth. of the nation. In a word, at this preſent time, 
the trade of the whole world is connected with that of 


the colonies} 2 29965 ,d .. Mirw 220 036 HOT mor 
The labours of the people ſettled in thoſe iſlands, ſor in A 

a long time deſpiſed, are the ſole baſis of the African It u 
trade; they extend the filheries and the cultures of North mot 
America, afford a good market for the manufacture: crea 
of Aſia, and double, perhaps treble the activity of all adv: 
Europe. They may be confidered ias the principal wou 
cauſe of the rapid motion which now agitates our globe. they 
This ferment muſt increaſe, as the culture of the iflands a = 
WIII 


draws nearer to perfection, and it has not yet attained 
to half the proſperity it is capable . volu 

Nothing would be more likely to haſten that happy 
period, than to give up the excluſive trade which e- 
very nation has reſerved to itſelf in its on colonies 
An unlimited freedom to trade with all the iſlands 
would be productive of the greateſt efforts, by exciting 
a general competition. Men who are inſpired with the l 
love of humanity, and are enlightened by that fcred WM et! 
fire, have ever wiſhed to ſee a direct communication ſides 
opened between all the ports of Europe and America; W dune 
The ſeveral governments, almoſt all corrupt in their ori- their 
gin, and rangers to this principal of univerſal bene- Uf ch 
volence, have imagined that ſorieties, chieffy founded the fe 
on the ſeparate intereſt of each nation, on of one-fingle Petit. 
individual, ought to be formed in order to reſtrain all rathe 
the connections of every colony to its reſpective mother - ¶ er de 
country. The opinion is, that theſe reſtraining laws of At 
ſecure to each commercial nation in Europe the ſale of they 
its own territorial productions, the means of procuring trade 
ſuch foreign commodities às it might ſtand in need of, Pr odi 
and an advantageous balance with all the other trading wu 


” 


nations. J. 5 14 t ect al wealt, 
- 'Phis ſyſtem, which was long thought to be the beſt; the pr 
has been vigorouſly oppoſed, when the theory of com- © _- 
merce had once thaken off the fetters of prejudice. It Bu 
has been alledged, that! no nation can ſupply all the with 1 
real or imaginary wants of its colonies out of its own 
Property. Thexe is not one that is not obliged to get hands 
ſome articles from abroad, in order to complete the therit 
cargoes ſor its American ſettlements. From this — caſe 
ceflity Y - 
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cellity ariſes at leaſt an indirect communication of all 
nations with thoſe diſtant ꝓnſſeſſions: Would it not be 
more eligible to convey each article to its deſtination 
in à direct line, than by the indirect. way of bartering? 
It would be attended with leſs expe, ; would pro- 
mote both culture and conſumption, and bring an in- 
creaſe of revenue to the public treaſury: A thouſand 
advantages would accrue to the mothęr- countries, which 
would make them full amends: for the excluſive right 
they all claim, to their mutuab deiriment. M 165: wed? 

.» Theſe maxims'are true, ſolid, andivſeful ; q but they 
will not be adopted. The reaſon is this 2 N great re- 
volution is preparing in the trade of Europe, and is 
too far advanced not to be accompliſhed. Every go- 
vernment is endeavouring to act without the aſſiſtance 
of foreign induſtr y Moſt at them have already ſuc - 
ceeded, and the reſt will not be long before they ſhake 
off chis dependence. Already: the Engliſh and the 
French, who are the great manufacturers of Europe, 
ſee their maſter- pieces of workmanthip! refuſed on all 
ſides. Will theſe two nations, which are at the ſame 
time the greateſt planters of the iſlands, go and open 
their ports to thoſ- who farce them, as it were; to ſhut 
up their manufactures at home? The more they loſe in 
the foreign markets; the leis:they will conſent to a com- 
petition in the only market they have left. They will 
rather ſtvive to extend it, that they may have a great- 
er demand for their commodities, and a greater ſupply 
of American productions. It is by theſe returns that 
they will preſerve their advantage in the balance of 
trade, and they need not fear that che increaſe of theſe 
productions ſnhould lower their value. The progrefs of 
induſtry in our continent muſt increaſe population and 
wealth, and, of courſe, the conſumption and * of 
the produgions of the Weſt India iſlands. ' 

\ Bren, whether the American illands, What a, bo 
nich the £-ttlements that make them ſo "the 75 wi '7 
flouriſhing, will always remain in the e/a eof tac 4 
hands of their original pollellons; nden e Hen 1 
therithey willichange:: maſters, or, in 4 after. 29) 
cale- ol à revolution, into ; uhole Mändz they will ca 
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car goes tor its American ſettlements. From this ne- caſe 
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wealth. of the nation. In a word, at this preſent time, 

the trade of the whole world is connected with that of WW nati 
the colonies; 7 9100-29 0 mor. 
The labours of the people ſettled in thoſe iſlands, for in a 
a long time deſpiſed, are the ſole baſis of the African It w 
trade; they extend the fiſheries and the cultures of North mots 
America, afford a good market for the manufacture: creat 
of Aſia, and double, perhaps treble the activity of all adva 
Europe. They may be confidered as the principi vou 
cauſe of the rapid motion which now agitates our globe. they 
This ferment muſt increaſe, as the culture of the 1fands T. 
draws nearer to perfection, and it has not yet attained will 
to half the proſperity it is capable ef. volut 


Nothing would be” more likely to haſten that happy too f 
period, than to give up the excluſive trade which e- vern 
very nation has reſerved to itſelf. in its on colonies, 
An unlimited freedom to trade with all the iſlands Wh <<<: 
would be productive of the greateſt efforts, by exciting off t 
a general competition. Men who are inſpired with the Fren 
love of humanity, and are enlightened by that facred feet] 
fire, have ever wiſhed to ſee a direct communication tides. 
opened between all the ports of Europe and America; time. 
The ſeveral governments, almoſt all corrupt in their ori their 
gin, and ſtrangers to this principal of univerſal bene- up th 
volence, have imagined that ſorieties, chiefly-founded MW the t 
on the ſeparate intereſt of each nation, or of one fingle Petit. 
individual, ought to be formed in order to reſtrain all rathe 
the connections of every colony to its reſpectire mother - er de 
country. The opinion is, that theſe reſtraining laws of A 


| fecure to each commercial nation in Europe the fale of they 


its own territorial productions, the means of procurin 
ſuch foreign commodities us it might ſtand in need ot, ¶ Prod 
and an advantageous balance with all the other trading indul 
Aaumo ns. 2 Sete ant en, ect ll wealt 
- This ſyſtem, which was long thought to be the beſt; the p 
has been vigorouſly oppoſed, when the theory of com- 
merce had once thaken off the fetters of prejudice, It 


has been alledged, that. no nation can ſupply all the with. 
real or imaginary wants of its colonies out of its own flougi 
property. There is not one that is not obliged to get _ 
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tellity ariſes at leaſt an indirect communication of all 
nations with thoſe diſtant ꝓnſſeſſions. Would it not be 
more eligible to convey each article to its deſtination 
in a direct line, thanby the indirect way of bartering? 
It would be attended with leſs epence; would pro- 
mote both culture and conſumption, and bring an in- 
creaſe of revenue to the public treaſury: A thouſand 
advantages would accrue to the mothęr- countries, which 
would make them full amends: for the excluſive right. 
they all claim, to their mutuab dtiriment. 
Theſe maxims are true, ſolid,ſ, and iuſeful; but they 
will not be adopted. The reaſon is chis 2 N great re- 
volution is pre paringiin the trade of Europe, and is 
too far advanced not to be accompliſhed. Every go- 
vernment is endeavouring to act without the aſſiſtance 
of foreign induſtr y. Moſt ruf them have already ſuc · 
ceeded, and the reſt will not be long before they ſhake 
off this dependence. Already: the Englifh and the 
French, who are the great manufacturers of Europe, 
ſee their maſter- pieces of workmanthip'rrefuſed on all 
ſides. Will theſe two nations, which are at the ſame 
time the greateſt planters of the iſlands, go and open 
their ports to thoſe who force them, as it were, to ſhut 
up their manufactures at home? The more they loſe in 
the foreign markets; the leis: they will conſent to a com- 
petition in the only market they have left. They will 


rather ſtrive to extend it, that they may have a great- 


er demand for their commodities, and a greater ſupply 
of American: productions. It is by theſe returns that 
they will preſerve their advantage in the balance of 
trade, and they need not fear that the increaſe of theſe 
productions ſhould. lower their value. The progreſs of 
induſtry in our. continent muſt increaſe population and 
wealth, and, of courſe, the conſumption and value of 
the productions of the Weſt India iſlandes . 
Bur, whether the American iſlands, What a1 bo 
vith the {-celements that make them fo e 

flouriſhing, will always remain in the e 7; 
hands of their;original poſſeſſors, Whe- t od 
therithey wüll change maſters, or, in bereafter. 20 


cale-of &:revolytion, into: whoſe-hands:they will fall 
14 An 
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and by what means? theſe are queſtions that afford 
much more room for ſpeculatios and conjecture, which 
may be aſſiſted by the following refle&tions: 
lde lands totally upon Europe for a ſupph 
of all their wants. Thoſe which only reſpect weari 
apparel and implements of huſbandry will admit of de- 
lay; but the leaſt diſappointment with regard to pro- 
viſions, ſpreads a general alarm, and caufes univerſal 
deſolation, which rather tempts the people to with tor 
than fear the approach of an enemy. And, indeed, it 
is'z common faying in the colonies, that they ſhall ne 
ver fail to capitulate with a ſquadron ſtored with bar- 
rels of flower, inſtead of gun-powder. If. we pretend 
to obviate this inconvenience, by obliging the mhabi- 
tants to culrivate for their own ſubſittence, we defeat 
the very end of theſe fettlements, without any real ad- 
vantage. The mother-coumry would deprive herſelſ 
of a great part of the rich produce of her colomes, and 
would not preſerve them from invaſion; - - , 

In vain ſhould we hope to oppoſe an enemy by the 


help. of negroes, born in a climate where effeminacy 


ſtiſtes the feeds of courage, and who are ſtill more ener · 
vated by ſlavery; and therefore but little concerned in 
the choice of their tyrants. As to the white men, 
diſperſed in extenſive plantations; they are fo few, that 
they could make but little refiſtance. It is even a quei. 


tion whether they would repulſe an invaſion, if they 


could. | | 

All the coloniſts hold it as a maxim, that their iſlands 
are to be conſidered as thoſe great cities in Europe, 
which lying open to the firſt comer, change their do- 
minion without an attack, without a ſiege, and almoſt 
without being fenſible of the war. The ſtrongeſt is 
their maſter. The inhabitants cry out with the Ita- 
lians, God ſave the congueror; paſſing and repaſſing from 
one yoke to another in the courſe of a campaign. 
Whether at the peace, the city returns to its old maſ- 
ter, or remains in the hands of the victor, it has loſt 
nothing of its ſplendor ; whilſt fortified towns are al- 


ways depopulated and reduced to a heap of ruins; In- 
deed, there is hardly one inhabitant in the Weſt Indies 
who does not think it a folly to expoſe: bis —_— 
| | or 
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for the ſake of his country, This greedy caleulator is 
little concerned whoſe laws he obeys, it his crops are 


but left landing. It is to enrich himſelf that he has 


croſſed the ſeas. If he preſerves his treaſures, his pur- 

oſe is anſwered. Can the mother-country that for- 
ſakes him, too often after tyrannizing over him, that 1s 
ready to give him up, or, perhaps, to ſell him at the 
concluſion of a peace, have any claim to the ſacrifice of 
kis life? It is, no doubt, a glorious thing to die for 
one's country. But a ſtate, where the proſperity of the 
nation is ſacrificed to forms of government ; where the 
art of cheating men is the art of training up ſubjects; 
where they will have flaves and not citizens; where 
war is declared and peace concluded, without conſult- 
ing the opinion or the wiſhes of the people; where evil 
deſigns are always countenanced by the intrigues of de- 
bauchery, or the practices of monopoly; and where 
uſeful plans are only adopted with ſuch clogs as make 
them impracticable: is this the country for which we 
ſhould ſacrifice our blood? | 

The fortifications erected for the defence of the co- 
Jonies will ſecure them no better than the arms of the 
inhabitants. Even if they were ſtronger, and better 
guarded and ſtored than they, have ever been, the 
muſt always ſurrender, unleſs they are ſuccour 
Should the reſiſtance hold out above ſix months, that 
would not diſcourage the beſiegers, who, being within 
reach of a conſtant ſupply of refreſhments both by land 
and by ſea, can better. endure the ſeverity of the cli- 


mate, than a garriſon can reſiſt the duration cf a ſiege. 


There is no other way to preſerve the colonies but 
by a formidable navy. It is on the docks and in the 
harbours of Europe that the baſtions and ramparts , 
of the American colonies muſt be raiſed. Whilſt the 
mother-country ſhelters them, as it were, under the 
wings of her ſhips, ſo long as ſhe ſhall fill up with her 
fleets the vaſt interval that ſeparates her from theſe 
daughters of. her induſtry and power, her parental 


watchfulneſs for their proſperity will ſecure their at- 


tachment to her. In future, therefore, the maritime 
forces will be the great obje& that will attract the at- 
tention of all proprietors of land in America. Euro- 
Vor. V. | H | pean 
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pean policy generally directs its attention to the ſecu. 
ring of the frontiers of ſtates by fortified towns ; but, 
on, maritime powers, there ought, perhaps, to be Cita- 
dels in the center, and thips all round. A commercial 
iſland, indeed, wants no fortified towns. Her rampart 


is the ſea, which conſtitutes her ſafety, her ſubſiſtence, E 
| ber wealth; the winds are at her command, and all bet 
| the elements conſpire to promote her glory. ſtre: 

| In khis reſpect, Britain may undertake any enter. time 
prize, and expect every kind of ſucceſs, She is now. one 
the only power that can confide in her poſſeſſions in teni! 

America, and that is able to attack her rivals colonies, ſtate 
| Perhaps it will not be long ere ſhe follows the dictates tolu: 
| of her courage. The pride of paſt ſucceſs, the very into 
al reſtleſſneſs inſeparable from proſperity, the burden af choi, 
! conqueſts, which ſeem to be the puniſhment of victory vant; 
all theſe are ſo many incentives to war. The Britiſh vera! 
| are cruſhed under the weight of their undertakings and ber 
| their national debt; their manufactures are falling; e- hic. 
| very day they loſe ſome branch of trade; they cannot Il ance, 

appeaſe the ferment of the northern colonies, but by Bl whol 


opening new marts for their productions. The notions Bf procu 
they have conceived. of thcir own valour, and the ter. to he! 
'Tor of their arms abroad, would wear off by a long ſeaſor 
peace; their fl:zets would conſume in idleneſs; their ad- give | 
, mirals would loſe the benefit of paſt experiences. All fety 
| theſe reflections are warrantable motives for a nation She 
that has waged war beſore it was declared, and pre. Her v 
tends to the dominion of af America, by the ſame riglt in the 
that places a deſpotic prince at the head of a nation. her ſal 
The firſt ſpark will kindle in America, and the x There 
will directſy tall upon the French iftinds ; becauſe Dies, 
reſt, except the Havannah, will voluntarily ſubmit unte and he 
the yoke; vp tions, 
The French ſhould, therefore, firſt prepare for thi poſe th 
defence of America, If it can be defended,'they alone vill ne 
can effect it; for the Dutch are of no confequence now, its wa 
and Spain has ſuffered all her natural powers to remain ¶ whilſt 
inactive, and has put the means of her ſtrength into the ¶ break 
hands of other nations. At this time, therefore, France manuf; 
alone is able to raiſe a formidable navy. Phil6ſophers The fr 


of * nations, friends of mankind, 9 a French I dieſt in 
"IEC" iter { 
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writer if he urges his countrymen. to build ſhips. He 
has in view the tranquillity of the earth, when he wiſh-. 
es to ſee that equilibrium eſtabliſhed in the dominion of. 
the ſeas which now preſerves the fatety, of the conti - 
nent. [151 | , it 31315 tte MT 287-271 4519 
France, almoſt in the center of Europe, and placed 
between the Ocean and Mediterranean, unites the 
ſtrength of land- forces to the advantages of a mari- 
time power. She can convey. all her productions from; 
one ſea to the other, without paſſing under the threa- 
tening cannon of Gibraltar, or the inſulting flag of the, 
ſtates of Barbary, A channel, preferable to the Pac- 
tolus, pours the rich produce of her faireſt provinces. 
into both ſeas, and the treaſures of both ſeas into her. 
choiceſt provinces. No navigating nation has the ad- 
vantage of ſo ſpeedy a communication between her ſe- 
C vera) ports by land, or between her ſeveral lands by 
her ports. She is within reach of Spain and "Bs > 
which know not how to provide for their own fulten- 
ance, and within reach of the Turks, and Africans, 
whoſe trade is merely paſſive. Her moderate climate, 
procures her the ineſtimable advantage, almoſt peculiar, 
r. do herſelf, of ſending out and receiving her ſhips at all 
ig beaſons of the year. Her roads are fo 5 that ſne can 
d. 2 her ſhips the propereſt form, both for ſwiftneſs and 
N ec tid) 1b dz : n vb 
on She is in, no want of commodities for exportation. 
e- Her wines and brandies are diſpoſed of in America and 
bt ia the north of Europe. How many nations buy up | 
1n. ber ſalt, her oil, her ſoap, her fruit, and even her corn? 7 
rm WM There is a great demand for the produce of her colo- | 
the WI nies. But it is chiefly by her manufactures, her ſilks, Il 
ato and her faſhions, that ſhe regulates the taſte of all na- 14 
ons. Notwithſtanding all the endeavours uſed to op- 
che Wl Poſe this prevailing — 4 Europe is ſaſcinated, and 1 
one will never give up the point. This phrenzy has found e 
»w, its way to Britain, where the leg;ſlators themſelves, 1 | 
ain Ml vbilſt they enact laws to prevent it, are the firſt to i 
the WW dreak them. In vain, to fave the heavy duties on our 
ace manufactured goods, have others tried to imitate them. 17 
iers I} The — of invention will ever precede the rea- Lo) 
ach dieſt imitation ; our light 8 will always be too quick 14 

5ST, | 2 for 
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for our neighbours, and our inventive genius will be 


contriving new faſhions, while our old ones are ſtill in 


their looms. What ſhould we not expect from our na. 
vigation, when we are thus able to ſupply other na, 


tions with whatever can feed their vanity, their luxury, 


and their voluptuouſneſs. 
No obſtacle ariſing from the nature of things could 
ſtop this activity. Gant enough not to be obſtructed 


by the ſurrounding powers, and fo happily limited as 
eatnely, 


not.to fink under the weight of her own 
France has in her own hands all the means of attaining 
to that power by ſea which would complete her proſpe- 
rity, A numerous population, fit for aty enterprize, 
only wants encouragement to be directed to the ſea-ſer- 
vice. Even the reproach that is made to the French 
for having more failors on board their ſhips than other 
nations, is ſelf a proof that there are men enough for 
the art, if they were but properly inſtructed in it. Yet 
no nation has been endowed” by nature with more of 
that lively genius which is fit for the improvement df 
ſhip-burlding, or of that bodily dexterity which can 
fave time and expence in the manceuvre, by the ſimpli- 
= and celerity of the means made uſe of. 
2 


is in the merchant-ſervice that a nation learns to 


be formidable at ſea. All failors are naturally ſoldiers, 
They daily face the dangers of death; they are inured, 

their occtpation, to the fatignes of labour, and the 
ierten effects of climates. A military marine can on-. 
ly be trained up by ſervice at ſea, The ny navy 
is the ſchool, and commerce the nurſery and ſuppott 
of it. In vain would the royal treaſury of a court, that 
has never ſeen the ſea or a ſhip, fit out fleets; the oce- 
an ſcorns thoſe effeminate and' cringmg beings who 
ſtoop and bend before other men. Such commanders 
would require no other affiſtance from the winds than 
to help them in their flight. Let them remain in the 
capital, and leave the command of men of war to the 
maſters of privateers; or, rather, let the nobility, if e- 
ver they mean to be commanders at ſea, turn merchants, 
and go themſelves on board their own trading ſhips, 


before they preſume to make intereſt for poſts in the 
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themſelves but by maritime power. Since-a, kind of 


muſt become the moſt conſiderable; becauſe, by exert» 


* that the great ſtrokes of Rate have been ſtruck on the. 
1 acean. Richelieu had not perceived this to be near at 
r band, when, to keep out the Engliſh from Rochelle, 
he alnoſt cut off all communication between the /towa. 
8 and the ſea. Ships would have been better than a. 


ate; but the navy bad no ſhare in his ſyſtem, of en- 
+ WM Saving France, in order to rule over Europe. „The 


Monarch, to whoſe greatneſs he had been paring the 
tis way, imagined, as he did, that that greatneſs conhiitey . 
only in the art of conquering. After having ſtirr: 
up the whole continent of Europe by his enterprizes, 
, be was obliged, to keep numberleſs armies, in pay to 


0, withſtand that league. His kingdom ſoon, became, as 


he it were, one great camp, and his frontiers; a mere hedge 
of fortiſied towns. Under that brilliant reign che ſprings 


| of the ſtate were conſtantly overſtretched z, the govern- 
1 ment, reſtleſs and uneaſy by its own, vigour, eſcaped 
1. from one danger only to fall into another. The. want, 
* of a landing navy was never felt till the finances were 


10 almoſt too much exhauſted to raiſe t. 
„Eser ſince the end of chat century, in which the 
people ſupported, at leaſt, under their misfortunes by 
"he the remembrance ef paſt ſucceſſes, ſtill dazzled Europe 

with the proſpect of forty years of glory, were attached 
to the government that had raiſed them to ſuch a pitch 
ef honour, and bade defiance to the rivals they had 
os bumbled ; ever ſince that period, the proſperity .of 
France has always been upon the decline, notwithſtand- 
ing the acquiſitions that have enlarged her territories. 


It 3 She 


9 
Modern ſtates have no other way to aggrandize 


luxury, unknown to the ancients, has infected Europe 
with a multitude of new taſtes, thoſe nations which can 
furniſh the reſt with the means of gratifying. them 


ing their powers in the perils of navigation and the la- 
bours of trade, they keep their neighbours in inaction 
and ſenſuality z they keep thoſe very people, whom they 
pay for carrying on war in ſubjection, and dependent. 
„on their induſtry, with the very money they have drain - 
> ed from them by luxury. It is ſince. that revolution, 
which hath as it were, ſubjugated the earth to the ſea, 
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She would not have been enervated by twenty years 
peace, had ſhe employed thoſe powers in the improve. 
ment of her navy, which had been too long waſted in 
a continental war. But her marine has never been 
put upon a reſpectable footing. The avarice of one mi. 
niſtry, the prodigality of another, the indolence of ma. 
ny miſtaken notions, little ſelfiſh views, court intrigues 
that guide the government, a ſcries of vices and errors, 
a multitude of obſcure and deſpicable cauſes have pre- 
vented the nation ſrom becoming as great at ſea as ſhe 
had been on the continent, and at leaſt from maintain. 
ing the balance of power, if not contending for the 
ſaperiority. The evil is incurable, if the misfortunes 


| the ſuſtained in the late war, and the hard terms ſhe 
ſahmitted to at the peace, have not inſpired her ru- 


lers with the ſpirit of wiſdom, and attracted all their 
projects and all their efforts toward ern a for · 
midable navy. | 

'Europe- waits patiently ſor this revolutions She 


will never think her liberties ſecure, till ſhe ſees a fla 


the ocean that does not tremble before the Bri- 
ſtandard. That of France is now the only one 
hich may in time aſpire to that competition. The 
wiſhes of all nations are now united for the proſperity 
of chat power which ſhall be able to defend them from 
one that can alone pretend to the univerſal empire of 
the ſcas. The ſyſtem of equilibrium requires that 
France ſhould augment her naval powers, more eſpe- 
cially as ſhe cannot effect this without diminiſhing her 
land-forces. Then her influence, divided between both 
elements, will be formidable to none but ſuch as would 
diſturb its harmony. The nation itſelſ requires nothing 
more to compaſs this great end, than to be at liberty 
to aſpire to it. The government muſt allow- the peo- 
ple to exert themſelves. But, if authority contracts the 
powers and freedom of induſtry, by obſtructing it more 
and more with taxes and reſtraints ; if it dumps its vi- 


— by endeavouring to force it; if, in drawing all to 
| e 


If, it falls into a dependence on ; ſubakerns z it, in 08+ 
der to go to America or India, we muſt paſs through 
the intricate windings of the capital or the court; if 
fome 2 already great and powerful, will not im · 

mortalize 
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mortalize his name, by delivering the colonies from the 
oke of a military government, by alleviating the op- 
preſſion of the cuſtoms upon commerce, by opening the 
roads for thoſe Who are brought up in the merchant- 
ſervice, to honours, as well as to the ſervice of the roy- 
al navy 3 in ſhort, if there is not a total change, inevi- 
table ruin maſt enfue, 
France has committed great miſtakes, and made ma- 
ny bard ſacrifices.” It. is doubtfub whether the riches 
ſhe has preſerved in the iſlands of America are equiva- 
lent to the ſtrength ſhe, has loſt on the continent of that 
vaſt country. It is in che north that a freſh revolution 
is preparing in the new world. That is to be the ſeat 
of our wars. There let us 80 to We the ſecret of 
our re an | 
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She would not have been enervated by twenty years 


peace, had ſhe employed thoſe powers in the i improve. 


ment of her navy, which had been too long waſted in 


a continental war. But her marine has never been 


put upon a reſpectable footing. The avarice of one mi. 
niſtry, the prodigality of another, the indolence of ma. 
ny miſtaken notions, little ſelfifh views, court intrigues 
that guide the government, a ſeries of vices and errors, 
a multitude of obſeure and deſpicable cauſes have pre- 
vented the nation ſrom becoming as great at ſea as ſhe 

had been on the continent, and at leaſt from maintain · 
ing the balance of power, if not contending for the 

ſaperiority. The evil is incurable, if the misfortunes 
| the ſuſtained in the late war, and the hard terms ſhe 


ſubmitted to at the peace, have not inſpired her ru- 


lers with the ſpirit of wiſdom, and attracted all their 


projects and all their efforts toward —— a for- 


midable navy. 


Europe waits fmpatiently ſor this revolution. She 


will never think her liberties ſecure, till the ſees a flag 
the ocean that does not tremble before the Bri-. 
ſtandard. That of France is now the only one 
hich may in time aſpire to that competition. The 
wiſhes of all nations are now united for the proſperity 
of that power which ſhall be able to defend them from 
one that can alone pretend to the univerſal empire of 
the ſeas. The ſyſtem of equilibrium requires that 
France ſhould augment her naval powers, more eſpc- 
cially as fhe cannot effect this without diminiſhing her 
land forces. Then her influence, divided between both 
elements, will be formidable to none but ſueh as would 
diſturb its harmony. The nation itfelf requires nothing 
more to compaſs this great end, than to be at liberty 
to aſpire to it. The government muſt allow the peo- 
ple to exert themſelves. But, if authority contracts the 
powers and freedom of induſtry, by obſtruQing it more 
and more with taxes and reſtraints ; if it dumps its vis 
ur by endeavouring to force it ; if, in drawing all to 

| Keel, it falls into a dependence on  ſubalterns z it, in or- 
der to go to America or India, we muſt paſs through 
the intricate windings of the capital or the court; if 
fome 2 already or and powerful, will not im · 
mortalize 
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mortalize his name, by delivering the colonies from the 
yoke of a military government, by alleviating the op- 
preſſion of the cuſtoms upon commerce, by opening the 
roads for thoſe Who are brought up in the merchant- 
ſervice, to honours, as well as to the ſervice of the roy- 
al navy; in ſhort, if there is not a total change, ine vi- 
table ruin maſt enfue, [TD 7g 4+ 
France has committed great miſtakes, and made ma- 
ny bard ſacrifices.” It. is doubrtubt whether the riches 
ſhe has preſerved in the iſlands of America are equiva» + 
ent to the ſtrength ſhe has loſt on the continent of that 
vaſt country. It is in che north that a freſh revolution 
is preparing in the new world. That is to be the ſeat 
of our wars. There let us go to explore the ſecret of 
our ſuture deſtiny. | F Be 
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PAIN was miſtreſs of the rich em. 
ore wh D pires of Mexico and Peru; the gold 
p 4.71 1.5) ofthe new world, and of almoſt all South 
da 1124 gf America. The Portugueſe, after a long 
N Lats.. ſeries of victories, defeats, enterprizes, 
Herte e747 miſtakes, conqueſts and loſſes, had kept 
the moſt valuable ſettlements in Africa, in India, and 
in the Brazils. The French government had not even 
conceived it poſſible for them to eſtabliſh colonies, or 
imagined that any advantage could be derived from 
having poſſeſſions in regions ſo remote. | 
Their ambitious views were directed entirely towards 
Italy. Some old claims on the Milaneſe and the Two Si. 
cilies had involved them in expenſive wars, in which 
they had been for a long time engaged. Their inter- 
nal commotions diverted them flill more from the great 
object of eſtabliſhing a diſtant and extenſive commerce, 
and from the idea of increafing their dominions by con- 
gueſts in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 

« The authority of kings was not openly conteſted, but 
it was reſiſted and eluded. Some traces of the feudal 
government remained, and many of its abuſes ſtill ſub- 
filled. The prince was continually employed in re- 
raining a reſtleſs and powerful nobility. Moſt of the 
provinces were governed by diſtin laws and forces of 
their own. Every ſociety, every order in the ſtate, en- 
joyed peculiar privileges, which were always either op- 
poſed or carried to exceſs. The government was a com- 
plicated machine, which could only be regulated by the 
management of a variety of delicate ſprings. The court 
was frequently under a neceſſity of having recourſe to 
the ſhameful reſources of intrigue and corruption, or to 
the odious means of oppreſſion and tyranny ; and the 
nation was for ever negociating with 'the prince. Re- 
gal authority was unlimited, without having received 


the ſanction of the laws; and the people, though fre- 


quentiy 


9 
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quently too independent, had yet no ſecurity for their 
liberty. This occaſioned continual jealoufies, appre- 
henfions, and ſtruggles. The whole attention of the 
rovernment was not directed to the welfare of the na- 
tion, but to the means of enflaving it. The people, ſen- 
ſible of their wants, but ignorant of their powers and 
reſources, felt their rights alternately invaded or tram- 
pled upon by their lords or their fovereigns. we 


"France, therefore, ſuffered the Spa- 
mards and Portugueſe to diſcover new 
worlds, and to give laws to unknown 
nations. Their eyes were at laſt open- 
ed by Admiral Coligny, a man of the 
moſt extenſive, ſteady, and active genius, 
that ever flonriſhed in that powerful empire. This great 
politician, attentive to the intereſts of his country, even 
amidſt the horrors of a civil war, ſent John Ribaud to 
Florida in 1560. | That vaſt tract of North Ameriea 
then'extended from Mexico to the country which the 
Engliſh have ſince cultivated under the name of Caro- 
lina. The Spaniards had over-run it in 1512, but did 
not ſettle there. The motives that engaged them to 
make this diſcovery, and thoſe which induced them to 
relinquith it, are equally matters of ſurpriſe. | 


Fir expedi+ 
tiont. of the 
* rench into 


rica. 


All the Indians of the Weſt India iſlands believed, 


vpon the credit of an old tradition, that nature had 
concealed a ſpring, or fountain, ſomewhere on the con- 
tinent, whoſe waters had the property of reſtoring youth 
to all old men who were ſo fortunate as to drink of 
them. The chimera of immortality has been ever the 
paſſion of men, and the conſoletion of old age. This 
idea delighted the romantic imagination of the Spani- 


ard. The loſs of many, who were the viCtichs of their 


credulity, did not diſcourage the reſt. Rather than 
ſuſpect that the firſt had periſhed in an attempt, of 
which death would be the moſt certain conſequence, 
they concluded, that if they did not return, it was be- 
cauſe they had found the art of. enjoying perpetual 
youth, and diſcovered that delightful ſpot, which they 
did not chuſe to quit. | 1 

Ponce de Leon was the moſt famous of the naviga- 

| tors 


North Ane . 
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tors who were infatuated with this chimerical zan 
Fully perſuaded that a third world exiſted, the conqueſt 
of which was reſerved to add to his fame, but thinking 
that the remainder of his life was much too ſhort for 
the immenſe career that was opening before him, he 
reſolved to go and renew it, and recover that youth 
which he ſtood ſo much in need of. He immediately 
directed his courſe towards thoſe climates Wherę f. ble 
had placed the fountain of youth, and ſound Florida, 
from whence he returned to Porto- Rico, viſibly, more 
advanced in years than when he ſet out. Thus chance 
immortalized the name of an adventurer, who made a 
real diſcovery, merely by running alter an Imaginary 
one. 

There is fearce any uſ-ful and important diſcovery 

made by the human mind, that has not been rather 
owing to, a reſtleſs imagination, than to induſtry exch 
ted by reflection. Chance, which: is the imperceptible. 
courſe of nature, is never at reſt, and aſſiſts all men 
without diſtinction. Genius grows weary, and is ſoon 
diſcouraged; it falls to the lot only of a few, and ex- 
erts itſelf but ſor a ſhort ſpace. Its very efforts can on- 
Iy throw it in the way of chance, and give occaſion to 
_ uſe of its aſſiſtance. The only difference between 
a man of genius and one of common capacity, is, chat 
the former can foreſee and ſearch for What the latter 
ſometimes finds. But even the man of genius himſelf 
more frequently makes uſe of what chance has thrown, 
in his way. It is the lapidary who puts the value on 
the diamond which the peaſant has ignorantly dug up. 

The Spaniards had deſpiſed Florida, becaufe they 
did not diſcover there either the fountain that was to 
make them all grow young, or gold which haſtens the 
period of old age. The French ſound there a more re- 
al and more valuable treaſure; a clear ſky, a fruitful 
foil, a temperate climate, ſavages who were lovers of 
peace and hoſpitality ; but they themſelves were not 
ſenſible of the worth of theſe advantages. Had they 
followed the directions of Coligny ; had they tilled the 
ground. which only wanted the aſſiſtance of man to 


yield him its treaſure; had a due ſubordination been 
maintained amongſt the Europeans; had not the rights 
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of the natives of the country been violated ; a colony 
might have been founded, which in time would have 
become a flouriſhing and permanent ſettlement.” But 
the levity of the French was inconfiſtent with ſo much 
wiſdom. The proviſions were waſtcd ; the fields were 
not ſown ; the authority of the chiefs was lighted by 
ſubalterns ; they were led away by a paſſion for hunt- 
ing and war ; in ſhort, they did nothing they ought to 
have done. b a W e 
To complete their misfortune, the civil diſturbances 
in France diverted the attention of the ſubjects from 
an undertaking in which the government had never 
taken any concern. Theological diſputes alienated the 
minds and divided the hearts of all ranks of people, 
Government had violated the facred Jaws of nature, 
which enjoin all men to tolerate the opinions of their 
fellow-creatures ; and likewiſe thoſe of policy, which 
forbid the exertion of. tyranny, more eſpecially at an 
improper time. The reformed religion had made great 
progreſs in France when it was perſecuted. A conſi- 
derable part of che nation was involved in the profcrip- 
tion, and took up arms. 11 1 
Fpain, though not leſs intolerant, had prevented re- 
ligious diſturbances; by ſuffering the clergy to aſſume 


that authority which has been continually increafi 8 
to our times, but which, for the future, will be con- 
ſtantly on the decline. The inquiſition, always ready 

to oppoſe the firſt appearance of novelty, found means 

to prevent the proteſtant faith from e its way in- 
to the nation, and therefore was at the pains of de- 
ſtroying it. Philip II. wholly taken up with America; 
and accuſtomed to conſider himſelf as the ſole proprie- 
tor of it, being informed of the attempts made by ſome 
Frenchmen to ſettle there, and of their veing neglected 
by their own government, fitted ont a fleet from Cadiz 
to exterminate them. Menendez, who commanded 
this fleet, landed in Florida, where he found the ene- 
mies he went in queſt of ſettled at Carolma fort. He 
attacked all their intrenchments, carried them ſword in 
hand, and made à dreadful maſſacre. All who efeaped 
the dreadſul carnage were hanged on a tree, with this 


inſeription: Not ar Erenebmen, but as beretier. a 
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Far from ſeeking to revenge this inſult, the miniſtry * 
of Charles the IX. ſecretly. rejoiced at the miſcarriage w 
of a project which they had, indeed, approved, but did th 
not countenance, becauſe it had been contrived by the ſo 
head of the Huguenots, and might reflect honour on 4s 
their party. The indignation, of the public did but A 
ſtrengthen them in their reſolution of ſhowing no te. ol 
ſentment. It was reſerved for a private man to exe. tel 
cute what the ſtate ought to have done. th 
Dominic de Gourgues, born at mount Marſan in pri 
Gaſcony, a ſkilful and intrepid ſeaman, an enemy to {he 
the Spaniards, from whom he had received perſonal of 
injuries, r fond / of his country, of, hazardous the 
expeditions, and of glory, ſold his eſtate, built ſome nat 
ſhips, and ſelecting ſome companions like himſelf, be che 
ſet out to attack the murderers in Florida; he drove live 
them all from their poſts with incredible valour and | 


activity, beat them every where; and, in order to retas 
liate on the enemy the ſame contemptuous inſult they 
had ſhown, hung them up on trees, with this inſcrip- 


tion: Not as Spaniards, but as aſſaſſins. 11 2 git 
Had the Spaniards been content with maſſacring the rid: 
French, the latter would never have exerted ſuch cru the 
el repriſals; but they were offended at the inſcription, fron 
and were guilty of an attrocious act to be revenged of WM ſetil 
the deriſion to which they had been expoſed. This is WM had 
not the only inſtance in hiſtory which may lead one to had 
imagine, that it is not the thing that has made the MW «44+ 
word, but the word that has _ the thing. thoſ, 


| The expedition of the brave de Gourgues was at, they 
tended with no further conſequences. Whether he had on t. 
not a ſtock of proviſions ſufficient to remain in Florida, W perf, 
or whether he foreſaw that he had no ſuccours to exe MW zd. 

& from France, or whether he thought that a friend. W #©24;4 

ip with the natives would laſt no longer than the W ©@&«, 
means of purchaſing it, or that the Spaniards would Mex; 
attack him, he blew up the forts he had taken, and re» © natio 
turned home. He was received by all true patriots W deter 
with the applauſe due to his merit, but neglected by the Able, 
court, which was too deſpotic and ſuperſtitious, not to ¶ more 
ſtand in awe of virtue. | TINO ys 

Since the year 1567, when this intrepid Gaſcoon I v 

hte e vaduated 
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evacuated Florida, the French neglected America. Be- 
wildered in a chaos of unintelligible doctrinęs, they loſt 
their reaſon and their humanity. The mildeſt and moſt 
ſociable people upon earth became the moſt barbarous 
and ſanguinary. Scaffolds and piles were inſufficient : 
As they ail appeared criminal to one another, they were 
all mutually each other's victims and executioners. At- 
ter having condemned one other to eternal deſtruction, 
they aſſaſlinated each other at the inſtigation of their 
prieſts, who breathed nothing but revenge and blood- 
{hed. At length the generous Henry ſoftened the minds 
of his ſubje&s ; his compaſſion and tenderneſs made 
them feel their own calamities ; he reſtored their incli- 
nation to the ſweets of ſocial life; he prevailed upon 
them to lay down their arms, and they conſented to 
live happy under his parental laws. | 

In this ſtate of tranquillity and freedom, under a king 
who poſſeſſed the confidence of his people, they began 
to turn their thoughts to ſome uſetul projects. They 
undertook the eſtabliſhment of colonies abroad ; and the 
firſt country that naturally occurred to them was Flo- 
rida. Excepting Fort St Auguſtine, formerly built by 
the Spaniards, at the diſtance of ten or twelve leagues 
from the French colony, the Europeans had not a ſingle 
ſettlement in all that vaſt and beautiful country. They 
had nothing to fear from the inhabitants; and the ſoil 
had every appearance of fertility. It was even report- 
ed to be rich in gold and ſilver mines, becauſe both 
thoſe metals had beea found there; not confidering that 
they came from ſome ſhips that had been caſt away up- 
on the coaſts. The remembrance of the great actions 
performed by ſome Frenchmen could not yet be era- 
zed. Probably the French themſelves were rather a- 
traid of irritating Spain, who was not yet diſpoſed to 
ſuffer the leaſt ſettlement to be made on the Gulph of 
Mexico, or even near it. The danger of provoking a 
nation which was ſo formidable in that part of the world, 
determined them to keep at a diſtance as much as poſ- 
kble, and therefore they gave the preſercnce to the 
more northern parts of America. The road was ready 
pointed out. n | 

Vor. V. 1 TFaancis 
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1 | Francis I. had: ſent out the Flo. 
33 rentine Verazani in 1525, who only 
n diſcovered the iſland of Newfoundland, 
= and ſome coaſts of the continent, but 

: did not ſtop there. 

Eleven years after, James Cartier, a ſkilful naviga. 
tor of St Malo, reſumed the projects of Verazani. The 
two nations, which had firſt landed in America, ex. 
claimed againſt the injuſtice of following their example. 
IVhat ! ſaid Francis I. pleaſantly, hall the kings of Spain 
and Portugal quietly divide all America between them, 
ewithout ſuffering me ts take a ſhare as their brother? J 
would fain ſee the article of Adam's will that bequeaths 
that vaſt inheritance to them. Cartier proceeded further 
than his predeceſſor. He went up the river St Law. 
rence ; but, after having bartered ſome European com- 
modities with the ſavages for ſome of their furs, he re- 
zmbarked for France; where an undertaking which 
ſeemed to have been entered upon merely from imita- 
tion was negleRed from levity. Y 

It happened fortunately that the Normans, the Bri- 
tons, and the Biſcayans, continued to carry on the cod- 
filhery on the great ſand bank, along the coaſts of New- 
foundland, and in all the adjacent latitudes. Theſe in- 
trepid and experienced men ſerved as pilots to the ad- 
venturers, who, ſince the year 1598, attempted to ſet- 
tle colonies in thoſe deſert regions. None of thoſe firlt 
ſettlements proſpered, becauſe they were all under the 
direction of excluſive Companies, which had neither a- 
bilities to chuſe the beſt ſituations, nor a ſufficient ſtock 
to wait for their returns. One monopoly followed a- 
nother in a rapid ſucceſſion, but without gaining any 
advantage; it was purſued with greedineſs, without a 
plan, or any means to carry it into execution. All theſe 
different Companies ſucceſſively ruined themſelves, and 
the ſtate derived no advantage from their loſs. So ma- 
ny expeditions had coſt France more men, money, and 
ſhips, than other ſtates would have expended in the 
foundation of great empires. At laſt Samuel de Cham- 
plain went a conſiderable way up the river St Law-i 
Fence, and, in 1608, on the borders of that river 2 


over 
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the foundation of Quebec, which became the center and 
capital of New France or Canada. : 3 

The unbounded ſpace that opened itſelf to the view 
of this colony diſcovered only dark thick foreſts, whoſe 
height alone was a proof of their antiquity. Number- 
leſs large rivers came down from a conſiderable diſlance 
to water theſe immenſe regions. The intervals between 
them were full of lakes, — of theſe meaſured from 


. two to five hundred leagues round, Theſe ſort of in- 
, land ſeas communicated with each other; and their 
„ waters, after forming tht great river St Lawrence, con- 
[ ſiderably increaſed the bed of the ocean. Every thing 
bs in this rude part of the new world appeared grand and 
" ſublime. - Nature here diſplayed ſuch luxurianey, mag- 
1 nificence, and majeſty, as commanded veneration, and 
* a thouſand wild graces, far ſuperior to the artificial 
. Wh beauties of our climates. Here the imagination of a 
hk painter or & poet would have been raiſed, animated, 
* and filled with thoſe ideas which leave a laſting impreſ- 

ſion on the mind. All theſe couutries exhaled an air 
1. fit to prolong life. This temperature, which from the 
d. poſition of the chmate muſt have been extremely plea- 


„ WT fant, loſt nothing of its ſalubrity by a ſingular, ſeverity 
n- Wl of a long and intenſe winter. Thoſe who impute this 
d- Wl fingularity merely to the woods, ſprings, and moun- 
"Y tains, with which this country abounds, have not taken 
> every thing into conſideration. Others add to the cau- 
he ſes of the cold, the elevation of the land, a pure aerial 
a» atmoſphere, ſeldom loaded with vapours, and the di- 
ck rection of the winds, which blow from north to ſouth 
a- over frozen ſeas. LA 


2 Ver the inhabitants of this ſharp and * "24468 
eſe IM bleak climate were but thinly TY A Government, 
nd cloak of buffalo or beaver {kin, bound cuflom, r- 
da- vith a leathern girdle, and ſtockings ice nd 
nd made of roe-buck ſkin, was the whole 77 of the 
the of their dreſs before their intercourſe ”y — that 
m- with us. What they have added ſince ©” 2 Ca- 
w-i I gives great offence to their old men, _ 
aid who are ever lamenting the degeneracy of their manners, 
the Moſt of theſe favages were unacquainted with huſ- 
I 2 bandry 
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bandry ; they only cultivated maize, and that they left 
entirely to the management of the women, as being be- 
neath the dignity of independent men. Their bitrereſt 
imprecation againſt the enemy was, that he might be 
reduced to till the ground. Sometimes they would con- 
deſcend to go a- fiſning; but the employment of their 
life and their glory was hunting. For this purpoſe 
the whole nation went out as they did to war; every fa- 
mily, every hut, marched in ſearch of ſuſtenance. Th 
prepared for the expedition by ſevere faſting, and ne- 
ver had ſtirred out till they implored the aſſiſtance 
of their god; they did not pray for ſtrength to kill the 
beaſts, but that they might be ſo fortunate as to meet 
with them. No perſons ſtaid at home except -infirm 
and old men ; all the reſt ſallied forth, the men to kill 
the game, and the women to dry and bring it home 
This people imagined that the winter was the finelt ſea- 
ſon of the year: the bear, the roe buck, the ſtag, and 
the elk, could not then run with any degree of ſwiftneſs, 
through ſnow that was four or five feet deep on the 
ground. The ſavages, who were ſtopt neither by the 
bufhes, the torrents, the ponds, nor the rivers, and who 
could out- run moſt of the ſwifter animals, were ſeldom 
unſucceſsful in the chace. When they failed in their 
ſport, they lived upon acorns ; and, for want of theſe, 
they fed upon the ſap or inner ſkin that grows be- 
tween the wood and the bark of the aſpen-tree and of 
the birch. | 
In the interval between their hunting-parties, they 
made or mended their bows and: arrows, the rackets 
for running upon the ſnow, and the canoes for eroſſing 
the lakes and rivers. 'Theſe travelling implements, and 
a few earthen pots, were all that theſe wandering na- 
tions knew of induſtry and the arts. "Thoſe of them 
who were collected in towns, added the labours requi- 
ſite for their ſedentary way of life, namely, the fencing 
of their huts, and ſecuring them from being attacked: 
The ſavages then gave themſelves up to a total inac- 
tion, in the moſt profound ſecurity. This people, con- 
tent with their lot, and ſatisfied with what nature af 
forded them, were unacquainted with that reſlleſſneſs 


which ariſes from a ſenſe of our own weakneſs, that 
loathing 
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joathing of ourſelves and of every thing about us, that 

neceſſity of flying from ſolitude, and eaſing ourſelves 

of the burthen of life by throwing it upon others. 
They were, in general, beautifully proportioned ; but 


they had more agility than ſtrength, and were better 


calculated for ſwiftneſs than hard labour. Their fea- 
tures were regular, with that fierce countenance which 
they contracted in war and hunting. Their complexion 
was copper-colour; and they had it from nature, which 
tans all men who are conſtantly expoſed to the open air. 
This complexion was rendered {till more diſagreeable 
by the abſurd cuſtom that all ſavages have of painting 
their bodies and faces, either to diſtinguiſh each other 
at a diſtance, or to make themſelves more agreeable to 
their miſtreſſes, or more formidable in war. Beſides 
this varniſh, they rubbed themſelves with the fat of 
quadrupeds, or the oil of fiſh, which prevented them 
from being ſtung with gnats and inſects, that ſwarm in 
uncultivated countries. Theſe ointments were prepa- 
red and mixed up with certain red juices, which were 
ſuppoſed to be a deadly poiſon to the moſchettoes. Ta 
theſe ſeveral methods of anointing themſelves, which 
penetrate and diſcolour the ſkin, may be added the fu- 
migations they made in their huts to keep off thoſe in- 
ſets, and the ſmoke of the fires they kept all the. win- 
ter to warm themſelves, and to dry their meat. This 
was ſuflicient to make them appear frightful to our peo- 
ple, though they undoubtedly imagined that it added 
to their beauty, or at leaſt was not diſagreeable. Their 
light, ſmell, hearing, and all their ſenſes, were remark- 


ably quick, and gave them early notice of their dan- 


gers and want?. Theſe were few; but their diſeaſes 
were (till fewer. They hardly knew any, diſtempers 
but what were occaſioned by too violent exerciſe, oc 
eating too much after long abſtinence. 
Their population was not great; and poſſibly this 
might be an advantage to them. Poliſhed nations muſt 
with for an increaſe ef inhabjcants ; as they are govern- 
ed by ambitious rulers, who are the more inclined to 
war, becauſe they are not perſonally engaged in it, they 
are under a neceſſity of either invading. or repulſin 
their neighbours ; and becauſe they never have a fur. 


I 3 ficient 
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ficient extent of territory to ſatisfy their enterprizing 
and expenſive way of living. But nations who have ng 
intercourſe with one another, who are always wander. 
ing, and guarded by the deſerts which divide them, 
who cn fly when they are attacked, and whoſe pover. 
ty preſerves them from committing or ſuffering any in- 

ice, have no occaſion to multiply. If they are but 
able to reſiſt the wild beaſts, oecaſionally to drive away 
an inſignificant enemy, and mutually to aſſiſt each o- 
ther, nothing more is*required. If they were more po- 
pulous they would the ſooner exhauſt the country they 
inhabit, and the ſooner be forced to remove in ſearch 
of others, the only, or, at leaſt, the greateſt misfortune 
attending their precarious way of 15 a | 
Independent of theſe reflections, which, poſſibly, did 
not occur fo ſtrongly to the ſavages of Canada, the 
nature of things was alone ſufficient to check their in- 
creaſe, Though they lived in a country abounding 
in game and fiſh, yet, in ſome ſeaſons, and ſometimes 
far whole years, this fingle refource failed them; fa- 
mine then made dreadful havock among nations who 
were too diſtant in firuation to be able to aſſiſt each o- 
ther. Their wars, or tranſtent hoſtilities, the reſult of 
old animoſities, were very deſtructive. Men conſtant- 
ly accuſtomed to hunt their prey,-to tear in pieces the 
animal they had overtaken, and to whom the cries of 
death and the ſhedding of blood was familiar, muſt 
Have been, ſtill more unmerciful in war, if poſſible, than 
our own people. In a word, notwithſtanding all that 
has been ſaid in favour of inuring children to hard- 
ſhips, and which miſled Peter the Great to ſuch a de- 
rree that he ordered that none of his ſailors? children 
ould drink any thing but ſea- water, an experiment 
which proved fatal to all who tried it; it is certain, that 
a great many young ſavages perifked through hunger; 
thirſt, cold, and fatigue. Even thoſe whoſe conſtitu- 
tion was ſtrong enough to undergo the uſual exerciſes 
of thoſe climates, to ſwim over the broadeſt rivers, to 
go two hundred leagues on a hunting party, to live 
many days without fleep, to ſubſiſt a confiderable time 
without any food, mult have been exhauſted, and to- 


tally unfit for the purpoſes of generation. Few my | 
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fo long as our people, who lead a more uniform and 
uiet life. 1785 5 PL 
The auſterity of a Spartan education, the cuſtom! of 
inuring children to hard labour and coarſe food, has 
5 been productive of dangerous miltakes. Philoſophers; 


1s miſled by the deſire of alleviating the miſeries incident 
iX WW to mankind, have endeavoured to comfort the wretch- 
y ed who have been doomed to a life of hardſhips, by 
Js perſuading them, that it was the moſt wholeſome and 
ys the beſt. Phe rich have eagerly adopted a ſyſtem which 
y hardened their hearts againſt the ſufferings of the poor, 


h and excuſed them from the duties of humanity and 
e compaſſion. But it is a miſtake to imagine, that men 

who are employed in the more laborious arts of ſocie- 
id ty, ſhould live as long as the man who enjoys the ſruits 
he of his toil. Moderate labour ſtrengthens the human 


n- frame: exceflive labour impairs it. A peaſant is an 
12 old man at ſixty, whilſt the inhabitants of our towns, 
es who live in affluence, and with ſome degree of moder- 
4: ation, frequently attain to fourſeore and upwards, Even 
ho men of letters, whoſe employments are by no means 
0- conducive to health, afford many inſtances of longe- 
of vity, Let not our modern productions propagate this 
it. falſe and cruel error, and encourage the rich and the 


he great to diſregard the groans of the poor, and transfer 
of all their ſenſibility from their vaſſals to their dogs and 
uſt horſes. | | 4 | 
an Three original languages were ſpoken in Canada, 
at Wl the Algonquin, the Sioux, and the Huron. They were 
d- MW conſidered as primitive languages, becauſe each of them 
je» contained many of thoſe imitative-words which convey 
en an idea of things by the ſound. The dialects derived 
ent from them were nearly as many as their towns. No 
nat abſtruſe terms were found in thoſe languages, becauſe 
er; the mind of a favage, like that of a child, ſeldom goes 
tu - deyond the preſent object and the preſent time; and as 
iſes they have but ſew ideas, they ſeldom want to repreſent 
to Ml feveral under one and the fame fign. Befides, the lan- 
ive MW guage of theſe people, generally ariſing from a quick; 
me I ſingle, and Arong ſenſation, excited by the great objects 
to- ef nature, contracted a lively and poetical caſt in their 
ved I frong and aRtiye imagination- The aſtoniſhment and 
| | admiration 
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admiration which their very ignorance excited, gave 
them a great propenſity to exaggeration.* Their ſoul 
expreſſed what their eyes ſaw; their language painted, 
as it were, natural objects in ſtrong colouring, and their 
diſcourſes were quite pictureſque, For want of terms 
agreed upon to denote certain compound ideas, they 
made uſe of figurative expreſſions. What was ſtill want. 
ing in ſpeech, they ſupplied by their geſtures, their at- 
titudes, their bodily motions, and the modulations of 
the voice. Their metaphors were bolder and more fa- 
miliar to them in common converſation, than they are 
even in epic poetry in the European languages. Their 
ſpeeches in public afſemblies, eſpecially, were full of i- 
mages, energy, and pathos. No Greek or Roman ora- 
tor ever ſpoke, perhaps, with more ſtrength and ſubli- 
- mity than one of their chiefs. Our people wanted to 
perſuade them to remove to a diſtance from their na- 
tive ſoil. Ve were born, ſaid he, on this ground; our fa- 
thers lye buried in it. Shall ae ſay to the bones of our fa- 
| thers, Ariſe, and come with us into a foreign land? 
It may eaſily be imagined, that ſuch nations could 
not be ſo gentle or ſo effeminate as thoſe of South A- 
 merica. They ſhewed, that they poſſeſſed that activity 
and energy which is always found in the northern na- 
tions, unleſs, like the Laplanders, they-are of a differ- 
ent ſpecies from ourſelves. They had but juſt attain- 
ed to that degree of knowledge and civilization, ts 
which inſtinct alone may lead men in the ſpace of a few 
years. It is among ſuch people that a philoſopher may 
Rudy man in his natural Rate. 

They - were divided into ſeveral ſmall nations, whoſe 
form of government was nearly fimilar. Some had he- 
reditary chiefs ; others elected them; the greater part 
were only directed by their old men. They were mere 
aſſociations, formed by chance, and always free; uni- 
ted indeed, but bound by no tie. The will of indivi- 
duals was not even over-ruled by the general one. All 
deciſions were conſidered only as matter of advice, 
which was not binding or enforced by any penalty. 
If, in one of theſe fingular republics, a man was con- 
demned to death, it was rather a kind of war againſt 
a common enemy, than an act of juſtice exerciſed 
: | again 
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againſt a fubject or a eitizen. Inſtead of coercive power, 
good manners, example, education, a reſpect for old 
men, and parental affection, maintained peace in thoſe 
ſocieties, who had neither laws nor property. Reaſon, 
which had not been miſled by prejudice, as it is with 
us, ſerved them inſtead of moral precepts and regula- 
tions of police. Harmony and ſecurity were mamtain=» 
ed without the interpoſition of government. Autho- 
rity never incroached upon that powerful inſtinct of na- 
ture, the love of independence, which, when enlighten- 
ed by reaſon, produces in us the love of equality. 

Hence ariſes that reciprocal attachment which ſa- 
vages have for each other. Fhey laviſh their expreſ- 
fions of eſteem, and expect the ſame in return. They 
are obliging, but reſerved ; they weigh their words, 
and liſten with great attention. Their gravity, which 
has the appearance of melancholy, is particularly ob- 
fervable in their national afſemblies. Every one ſpeaks 
in his turn, according to his age, his experience, and 
his ſervices. No one is ever interrupted either by in- 
decent reflections, or ill- timed applauſe. Their public 
affairs are managed with ſuch diſintereſtedneſs as is un- 
known in our governments, where the welfare of the 
ſtate is hardly ever promoted but from ſelfiſh views or 
party-ſpirit It is no uncommon thing to hear one of 
theſe ſavage orators, when his ſpeech has met with u- 
niverſal applauſe, telling thoſe who agreed to his opi- 
nion, that another man is more deſerving of their con- 
fidence. a | 
This. mutual reſpect amongſt the inhabitants of the 
ſame tribe ſubſiſts between different nations, when they 
are not at war with each other. The deputies are re- 
ceived and treated with that friendſhip which rs due to 
men who come to treat of peace and alliance. Wan- 
dering nations, who have no notion of a fixed habita- 
tion, never negociate for projects of conqueſts, or for 
any intereſts relative to dominion. Even thoſe who 
have a ſettled home, never quarrel with others for co- 
ming to live in their diſtri, provided they do not mo- 
leſt them. The earth, ſay they, is made for all men; 
no one muſt poſſeſs the ſhare of two. All the politics, 
therefore, of ſavages, conſiſt in forming leagues againlt 
enemies 


nf 
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enemies who are too numerous or too (ſtrong, and in 
ſuſpending hoſtilities that become too deſtructive. When 
they agree upon a truce or league of amity, it is rati- 
fied by mutually exchanging a belt or ſtring of bead, 
which are a kind of ſnail-ſhells. The white ones are 
very common; but the purple ones, which are rarer, 
and the black, which are ſtill more ſo, are much eſteem. 
ed. They work them into a cilindrical form, bore 
them, and then make them up into branches or neck- 
laces. 'The branches are about a foot long, and the 
beads are ſtrung upon them in ſtrait rows, and are 
made into a ſort of lace. The necklaces are broad 
belts, on which the beads are placed in rows, and neat- 
ly tacked down with little fleps of leather. The mea- 
ſure, weight, and colour of theſe ſhells, determine the 
importance of the buſineſs. They ſerve as jewels, as 
records, and as annals. They are the ſacred bond of 
union between nations and individuals. They are the 
ſacred and inviolable pledge which gives a ſanction to 
words, to promiſes, and to treaties. The chiefs of 
towns are the keepers of 'theſe national records; they 
know their meaning; they interpret them; and, by 
means of theſe ſigns, they tranſmit the hiſtory of the 
country to their poſterity. 
As the ſavages poſſeſs no riches, they are benevo- 
lent. A ſtriking inſtance of this appears in the care 
they take of their orphans, widows, and infirm people, 
They liberaily ſhare their ſcanty proviſtons with thoſe 
whoſe crops have failed, or who have been unſucceſs- 
ful in hunting or fithing. Their tables and their huts 
are open night and day to rangers and travellers, 
This generous hoſpitality, which makes the advantages 
of a private man a public bleſſing, is chiefly conſpicu- 
ous in their entertainmenis. A ſavage claims reſped, 
not ſo much from what he poſſeſſes, as from what he 
gives away. Accordingly, the whole proviſion of a fix 
months chace is often expended in one day, and he 
who treats enjoys more pleaſure than his gueſts. 

All the numerous writers who have deſcribed the 
manners of ſavages have left out benevolence among 
their virtues. But this may be owing to prejudice, 
which has made them confound antipathy and reſent- 

6 | | ment 


ment with natural temper. Theſe people neither love 
nor eſteem the Europeans; nor are they very kind to 
them. The inequality of conditions, which we think 
ſo neceſſary for the welfare of ſociety, is, in the eye of 
a ſavage, the greateſt folly, They are ſhocked to ſee, 
that, among us, one man has more property than ſe- 
veral others put together, and that this firſt injuſtice is 
productive of a ſecond, which is, that the man who has 
molt riches is on that account the moſt reſpeted. But 
what appears to them a meanneſs below the ſtupidity 
of the brute creation is, that men who are equal by na- 
ture ſhould ſtoop to depend upon the will or the ca- 
price of another. The reſpe& we ſhew to titles, dig- 
nities, and eſpecially to hereditary nobility, they juſtly 
call an inſult, and an outrage againſt human nature. 
Whoever knows how to guide a canoe, to beat an e - 
nemy, to build a hut, to live upon little, to go a hun- 
dred leagues in the woods, with no other guide than 
the wind and ſun, or any proviſion but a bow and ar- 
rows, is a man; and what more is neceſſary to form a 
great character? That reſtleſs diſpoſition which prompts 
us to croſs ſo many ſeas, in ſearch of a fortune that 
flies before us, appears to them rather the effect of po- 
verty than of induſtry. They laugh at our arts, our 
manners, and all thoſe cuſtoms which inſpire us with 
Vanity, in proportion as they remove us from the ſtate 
of nature. Their frankneſs and honeſty is rouzed to 
indignation at the tricks'and cunning which have been 
practiſed in our dealings with them. A multitude of 
other motives, ſome founded on prejudice, but moſt on 
reaſon, have rendered the Europeans odious to the In- 
dians. They have made repriſals, and are become 
harſh and cruel in their dealings with us. That aver- 
ſion and contempt they have conceived for our morals 
has always made them ſhun our ſociety. We haye ne- 
ver been able to reconcile any of them to the indulgen- 


ces of our manner of living; but we have ſeen ſome 


Europeans forego all the conveniences of civil life, go 
into the foreſts, and take up the bow and the club of 
the ſavage. An innate ſpirit. of benevolence, however, 
ſometimes brings them back to us. At the beginning 


of the. winter, a: French veſſel was wrecked upon the 


rocks 
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rocks of Anticoſti. Such of. the ſailors as had eſcaped 
in this deſert and ſavage iſland the riguur of the ſea. 
ſon and the dangers of tamine, conſtructed, from the 
remains of their ſhip, a bark, which, in the ſpring 
ſeaſon, conveyed them to the continent. They were 
obſerved in a languid and expiring ſtate by a canoe 
full of ſavages. Brethren, ſaid the chief of this oli. 
tary family, addreſſing himſelf affectionately to them, 
the wretched are entitled to our pity and our aſſiſtance. 
Me are men, and the misfortunes incident to the human 
race affett us as much in others as in ourfelves. Theſe 


humane expreſſions were accompanied with every kind 


of help theſe generous ſavages had in their power to 
beſtow, | WOT | 

Only one thing is wanting to complete the happineſs 
of the free Americans; they are not paftionately fond 


of their women. In vain has Nature beſtowed on their 


females a good ſhape, beautiful eyes, pleaſing features, 
and long black hair. All theſe accomplithments are 
no longer regarded than whilſt they are unmarried, 
They no ſooner ſubmit 'to the matrimonial yoke, but 


even their huſband, who is the only man they love, 


grows inſenſible to thoſe charms they are fo much in 
raptures with before marriage. Indeed, they are doom. 
ed to a way of life that is very unfavourable to beauty. 
Their features alter, and they loſe at once the deſut 
and the power of pleafing. They are laborious, inde- 


. fatigable, and active. They dig the ground, ſow, and 


reap; whilſt their huſbands, diſdaining to ſtoop to the 
drudgeries of agriculture, amuſe — with hunt - 
ing, fiſhing, ſhooting witly bows, and exerciſing the do- 


minion of man over the earth. | 


Many of theſe nations allow a plurality of wives, and 
even thoſe who do not practice polygamy admit of di- 


vorce. The very idea of an indiſſoluble tie never once 


entered the thoughts of thoſe people, who have no re- 
ſtraints on their freedom but death. When thoſe who 
are married diſagree, they part by conſent, and divide 
their children between them. Nothing appears to them 
more repugnant to the laws of nature and reaſon than 
the contrary ſyſtem which prevails among Chriſtians, 
The great Spirit, ſay they, bath created us all io be n, 
0 4 A 
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22 of comſi — — * 
rain une a 2 

— what one of the Miamis faid to one: of our 
miſſionaries : My wife and' / were continually at vari- - 
ance : My neighbour diſagreed equally ih bis. - We have 
changed wives, and ate all ſatisfied. 

.k yo been advanced by a.celebrated * whom: 
we muſt admire; even when we differ from his ſenti- 
ments, that love with the Americans is not a ſource' 
of induſtry, of genius, or of - breeding, as it is in 
Europe. The ſenſibility of the Americans, he remarks, 
is fix times — feeble tkan that of the Europeans. 
k is even alledged, that theſe fava equally ig- 
norant of the — and of — of 1 
The air and che chmate, the humidity of which is ſo 
farourable to vegetation, deprives them of that ardour 
which ſtimdlates to the propagation of the ſpecles. The 
ſame moiſture which covers the foreſts with trees, and 
the trees with leaves, adorns the heads of the men, as 
well as the women, with long, thick, and ftrong” hair. 
But men who have no heurds cannot be thonght to! 
be prolific. Their blood is cold and watery. The males 
have frequently milk in their breaſts. From theſe cir- 
cumſtances proceed their feeble paſſion for women, und 
their averſion from them at certain periods; hence like 
wiſe that vivacity of i ion which renders them 
ſuperſtitious, timid as infants in the dark, prone marr 
dictive reſemments like women; and florid and 
tive in their language. In a word, they have fonf 
ty, but they are not watm or — This is — 
leſs the reaſow of that want of population which has 
uniformly been remarked in ſuvage nations. They 
have few children, becauſe they have not a ſuſficient ar- 
dor for their famales; and for this vice their old men 
fail not to reprove che young. 

But perhaps it may be ſaid, chat the ketle AT 
ment to women among ſavages is more owing - to 
their moral character than to the temperature of their 
conſtitution. With them the pleafures of love are ſo 
eaſily bd that no ſtrong paſton can poſſibly be 
excite 

It is in civlliaed nations, on the contrary, where 
Vor. v. K luxury 
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Juxury is the cauſe of 4ncontinence, that the men feel 
the moſt violent paſſions of love, and the women bear 
the greateſt number of children. Love, in any coun. 
try, was never the ſource of heroiſm and of virtue, but 
where the ardor of the men ſuffered repeated checks 
from the modeſty and delicacy of the other ſex. It was 
in Sparta, in Rome, and even in France, in the times 
of chivalry, that love gave riſe to the nobleſt atchieve. 
ments. Inſinuating itſelf into the ſpirit of a nation, it 
excited or ſupported. patriotiſm. As it was more dif. 
fitult always to pleaſe one woman, than to ſeduce ma- 
ny, the empire of moral affections prolonged the power 
of phyſical deſires. By repreſſing, directing, and even 
deceiving, the force of paſſion was preſerved and per- 
petuated. But this ſpecies of love, though ſeldom in- 


dulged, was more prolific. To love, was not an art; als 
it was a paſſion. Originating from innocence itſelf, it for 
was nouriſhed by reſtraint, in place of being extinguiſh - till 
ed by voluptuouſneſs. | 8 

But if ſavages are not ſo fond of women as civilized ſpe 
people, it is not, perhaps, for want of powers or of in- the 
clination. The firſt wants of nature may, perhaps, check ſpit 


in them the claims of the ſecond. Their ſtrength is cha 
almoſt all exhauſted in procuring their food. Hunting arg 
and other expeditions leave them neither the opportu- ſom 
nity nor the leiſure of attending to population: no the. 
wandering nation can ever be populous. What muſt the) 
hecome of women obliged to follow their huſbands to the 
the diſtance. of a hundred leagues, with children at and 
their breaſt or in their arms? What would become of wee 
the children themſelves, if deprived of che milk that pri 
muſt i neceſſarily dry up in the courſe of the journey? 4 
Hunting then prevents the increaſe of mankind, and W mod 
war;deſtroys it. A ſavage warrior reſiſts the {educing The 
arts of young women who ſtrive to allure him. When. WW teret 
Nature compels this tender ſex to make the firs dv WM & a 


ces, and to purſue the men that fly the e who one 

are leſs inflamed with military ardo” | a1 9/244 the WM moi 

charms of beauty, yield to the ten _ bu? the WM ang 

true warriors, who have bee * in- MY frien 

tercourle with women ene nd oghrnrees and, 

do-net Ned Conte are e k MN rien 
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natural defects, but from the courſe of life which its 


inhabitants purſue. Though they are as fit for pro: 


employed for their. own preſer vation. Hunger does not 
allow them to attend to the ſofter paſſion of love. It 
the people of the ſouth ſacrifice every thing to this laſt 
deſire, it is becauſe the firſt is eaſily ſatisfied. In a 
country where nature 1s very prolific, and man con- 
ſumes but little, the overplus of his ſtrength;is turned 
wholly to population, which is likewiſe aſſiſted by the 
warmth of the climate. In a climate where men con- 
ſume more than nature affords them with eaſe, their 
time and faculties are exhauſted in fatigues that are de- 
trimental to population. | 

But a farther proof that the ſavages are not leſs in- 
clined to women than we are, is, that they are much 
fonder of their children. Their mothers ſuekle them 
till they are four or five years old, and ſometimes to fix 
or ſeven. From their earlieſt infancy, their parents re- 
ſpect their natural independence, and never beat or chide 
them, becauſe they will not check that tree and martial 
ſpirit, which is one day to conſtitute the baſis of their 
character. They even forbear to make uſe of ſtrong 
arguments to perſuade them, becauſe this would be in 
ſome meaſure a reſtraint laid upon their free will. As 
they are taught nothing but what they deſire to know, 
they are the happieſt children upon earth. If they die, 
the parents lament them with deep regret. The father 
and mother will Tometimes go, ſix months after, and 
weep over the grave of their child, and the mother will 
ſprinkle it with her own milk. | 
The ties of friendſhip among the ſavages are al- 
molt as ſtrong as thoſe of nature, and more laſting. 
Theſe are never broken by that variety of claſhing in- 
tereſts, which, in our ſocieties, diſſolve even the tender- 
eſt and moſt ſacred connections. There the heart of 
one man chuſes another, in which he depoſits his in- 


moſt thoughts, his ſentiments, his projects, his ſorrows, 


and joys. Every thing becomes common between two 
friends. Their union is for life; they fight tide by ſide z 
and, if one falls, the other conſtantly dies upon his 
friend's body, If they are ſeparated in ſome imminent 
K 2 ; danger, 


creation as our northern people, all their ſtrength is 
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danger, each calls upon the name of his friend; each 
invekes his fpirit. Tus! is his tutelar deity. 

| ſhew a degree of penetration and 
which aſtoniſhes every one who has not: abie how 
much our arts and methods of life contribute to render 
our minds flow and inactive; becaufe we are feldom 
put to the trouble of thinking, and have only to learn 
what is already diſcovered. If they have brought no- 
thing to perfection any more than che moſt * — 
animals, ittis, probably, becauſe theſe people, 

no ideas but ſuch as relate to their preſent wants, the 
equality that ſubfiſts between them lays every indivi. 
dual under a neceſſity of thinking for himſelf, and of 
ſpending his whole life in acquiring this occafional 
learning : hence it may be reaſonably inferred, that the 
ſum total af ideas in a fociety of ſavages is no more 
than the ſam of ideas'in each individual. 

In ſtead of abſtruſe meditations, the favages detight 
in ſongs. | They are ſaid to have no variety in their 
tunes; but we are uncertain whether thoſe that have 
heard them had an ear properly adapted to underſtand 
their muſic. When we firſt hear a foreign language, 
the words ſeem all the ſame, we think it is all pronoun- 
ced with the fame tone, without any modulation or pro- 
ſody. It is only by continued habit that we learn to 
diſtinguiſh the words or ſyllables, and to perceive that 
ſome are flat and others fharp, fome long and othert 
ſhort. The fame may be equally true with regard to 
the melody of a people whoſe ſong mult bear ſome a- 


nalogy to their language. 
Their dances are generally an 8 of war, and 
they uſually dance completely armed. They are ſo ex- 


abt, quick, and dreadful, that an European, when firlt 
he ſees them, cannot help being ſtruck with horror, 
He imagines that the ground will in a moment be co- 
vered with blood and ſcattered limbs, and that none of 
the dancers or the ſpectators will be ſpared. It is fome- 
what remarkable, that, in the firſt ages of the world, 
and among favage nations, dancing ſhould be an imi- 
tative art, and that it ſhould have ta that charaQer- 
ic in civilized countries, where it ſeems to be reduced 
to a ſet of Reps without meaning, But it is with dan- 
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ces as with languages, they grow abſtracted like the 
ideas they are intended to repreſent. The figns of them 
are more allegorical, as the minds of the people be- 
come more refined. In the ſame manner as a ſingle 
word, in a learned language, — ſeveral] ideas ; 
ſo, in an allegorical dance, a ſingle ſtep, a ſingle atti- 
tude, is ſufficient to excite a variety of ſenſations, It 
is owing to want of imagination, either in the dancers 
or the ſpeRators, if a figured dance bas not, or does 
not appear to have, ſome meaning or expreſſion. Be- 
ſides, the ſavages can exhibit none but ſtrong paſſions 
and fierce. manners, and theſe muſt be repreſented by 
more ſignificant images in their dances, which are the 
language of geſture, the firſt and ſimpleſt of all langua- 
ges. Nations living in a ſtate of civil ſociety and in 
peace, have only the gentler paſſions to repreſent, which 
are beſt expreſſed by delicate images, fit to convey re- 
fined ideas. It might not, however, be improper ſome- 
times to bring back dancing to its firſt origin, to. exhi- 
bit the old ſimplicity of manners, to revive the firſt ſen- 
fations of nature by motions which repreſent. them, me 
to depart from the antiquated and ſcientific mode. ol 
the Greeks and Romans, and adopt the lively and ſig- 
nificant images of the rude Canadians, _ 
Theſe ſavages, always wholly taken up with the pre- 
ſent paſſion, have an extravagant propenſity for Sa- 
ming, as is uſual with all idle people, and elpecially los 
games of chance. Theſe men, who are commonly ſo 
ſedate, ſo moderate, ſo diſintereſted, and have fuch a 
command of themſelves, are outragious, greedy, and 
turbulent at play; they loſe their peace, their ſenſes, 
and all they are worth. Deſtitute of almoſt every thing, 
coveting all they fee, and, when they like it, eager to 
poſſeſs and enjoy it, they give themſelves up entirely to 
the quickeſt and eaſieſt means of acquiring it. This is 
a conſequence of their manners, as well as of their,cha- 
rafter. The fight of preſent happinefs always blinds 
them as to the evils that may enſue. Their forecaſt 
does not even reach from day, to night. They are al- 
ter nately filly children, and terrible men. All depends 
with them on the preſent moment. Nee 
Gaming alone would incline them to ſuperſtition, 
| ns X 3 e 
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ſoon as it has acquired any conception of inviſible ſubs 


virtue and puniſhment for vice. Their opinion of it 


- In ſuch pleaſures and ſuch ſufferings as they are ac- 
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even if they had not a natural propenſity to that bane 
of the happinefs of mankind, But, as they have few 
infra or quacks to have recourſe to, they fuffet 
eſs from this matady than more civilized nations, and 
are more open to the voice of reafon. The Iroquois 
have a confuſed notion of a firſt Being, who ' governs 
the world at his pleafore. They never oe at the e- 
vil which this being permits. When ſome miſchance 
befalls them, they fy The man aboueæ would have it þo 
and there is, perhaps, more „ fe this ſubmif- 
ſion than in all the reaſonings and mations of our 
philoſophers. Moſt other ſavage nations worſhip thoſe \ 
two firſt principles, which occur to the human mind ag 


ſtances. Sometimes they worſhip a river, a foreſt, the 
fun, or the moon; in ſhort, any beings in which they 
have obſerved a certain power and motion; beeauſe, 
wherever they ſee motion which they cannot account 
For, there they ſappoſe a ſoul. 

| They ſeem to have ſome notion of a future ſtate; 
but, as they have no prineiples of morality, they do 
not think that the next life is a ſtate of reward for 


conſiſts in believing, that the indefatigable huntſman, 
and the fearleſs and mercileſs warrior, the man who 
Has ſlain or burnt moſt enemies, and made his own 
town victorious, will, after death, go into a country 
where he will find plenty of all kinds of animals to ab 
fuage bis hunger; whereas thoſe who. are grown old 
in mdolence and without glory, will be for ever banith- 
ed into a barren land, where they will be eternally tor- 
mented with famine and ſickneſs. Their tenets are 
ſuited to their manners and their wants. They believe 


gQuainted with. They have more hopes than fears, and 
are happy, even in their deluſions. Vet they are often 
tormented with dreams. 19 1 

Ignorance is prone to look for ſomething myſteriops 
in dreams, and to aſcribe them to the agency of ſome 
Powerful being who takes the opportunity, when all our 
faculties are ſuſpended and lulled affeep, to watch over 
us in the abſence of our ſenſes. It is, as it were, — 
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to the aggrieved party, ſoothes his ſelf· love, and dif. 


| Poſes him to peace. It is more difficult to prevent 
quarrels, or put an end to hoſtilities between two na- 
t | , 
War often takes its riſe from hunting. When two 
companies, which were ſeparated by a foreſt a hundred 
leagues in extent, happen to meet, and to interfere with 
each other's: ſport, they ſoon quarrel, and turn thoſe 
weapons againſt one another which were intended for 
the deſtruction of bears. This ſlight ſkirmiſh becomes 
a ſeed of eternal diſcord. The vanquiſhed party ſwears 
implacable vengeance againſt the conquerors, a nations 


al hatred which will live in their poſterity, and reviie 


out of their aſhes. Theſe quarrels, however, are ſome- 
times ſtifled in the wounds of both parties, when on 
each ſide there happen to be only ſome fiery youths, 
who are deſirous of trying their ſkill, and whoſe impa - 
tience has hurried them too far. But the rage of whole 
nations is not eaſily kindled. | 


When there is a cauſe for war, it is not left to the 
judgment and deciſion of one man. The nation is af- 
ſembled, and the chief ſpeaks. He ſtates the grievan- 
ces. - The matter is conſidered, the dangers and the 
conſequences of a rupture are carefully balanced. The 
ſpeakers enter directly on the ſubject, without ſtopping, 
without digrefſion, or miſtaking the caſe. The ſeveral 
intereſts are diſcuſſed with a ſtrength of reaſoning and 
eloquence that ariſes from the evidence and fimplicity 
of the objects; and even with an impartiality that is 
leſs biaſſed by their ſtrong paſſions than it is with us by 
a complication of ideas. If they unanimouſly decide 
for war, by an univerſal ſhout, the allies are invited to 
join them, which they ſeldom refuſe, as they always 
have ſome injury to revenge, or ſome dead to replace, 
by priſoners. TIE? 3. , W., 
They next proceed to the election of a chief or cap- 
tain of the expedition; and great ſtreſs is laid upon 
phyſiognomy. This might be a very fallacious and even 
ridiculous way of judging of men, where they have 
been trained up from their infancy to diſguiſe their real 
- ſentiments, and where, by a conſtant practice of diſſi- 
- mulation and factitious paſſions, the cquntenanye 00 
nger 
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longer expreſſive of the mind. But a ſavage who is 
ſolely guided by nature, and is acquainted with its work- 
ings, is ſeldom miſtaken in the judgment he forms at 
firk fight. The chief requiſite, next to a warlike aſpect, 
is a ſtrong voice; became, in armies that march with 
out drums or clarions, the better to ſurprize the ene- 
my, nothing is ſo proper to ſound an alarm, or to give 
the ſignal for the onſet, as the terrible voice of a chief, 
who ſhouts and ſtrikes at the ſame time. But the beſt 
recommendations to a general are his exploits. Every 
one is at liberty to boaſt of His victories. in order to 
march foremoſt to meet danger; to tell what he has 
done in order to ſhew what he will do; and the fava- 
ges think ſelf-commendation not unbecoming a hero 
who can ſhew his fears. 17651 ö 
He that is to head the veſt in the road to viſtory, 
never fails to harangue them: Comrades, (fays he,) che 
bones af our brethren are ſtill uncovered. They ory 
out againſt us; we mult ſatisfy them. Voung men, to 
arms; fill your quivers; paint yourſelves with gloo- 
my colours that may ſtrike terror. Let the woods 
© ring with our warlike ſongs. Let us footh the dead 
with the ſhouts of vengeance. Let us go and bathe 
in the blood of our-enemies, take priſoners, and fight 
' as long as water ſhall flow in the rivers, and as long 
vas the ſun and moon ſhall remain fixed in the firma 
ment.“ | * | | 
At theſe: words, the brave men who long to encoun» 
ter the hazards of war, go to the chief and ſay, I will 
riſque with thee, So you ſhall, replies the chief, ave wif 
riſque together. But as no one has been ſoheited, leſt 
a talſe point of honour ſhould induce-cowards to march, 
a man muſt undergo many trials before he can be ad- 
mitted as a ſoldier. If a young man, who has never 
yet faced the enemy, thould betray the leaſt impatience, 
when, after long abſtinence, he is expoſed to the ſcorch · 
ing heat of ſun, the intenſe fruſts of the night, or the 
bloody ſtings of inſects, he would be declared incapa- 
ple and unworthy. to bear arms. Are our militias and 
wmies formed in this manner? On the contrary, what 
a mournful and ominous ceremony is ours! Men who 
lave not been able to fave. themſelves by flight, from 


being 


— —_—— a 


drag themſelves heavily 
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being preſſed into the ſervice, or could not procure an 
exemption by purchaſe, or by claiming ſome privitege, 


along, with downcaſt looks, 


and pale dejected faces, before a delegate, whole func. 
tions are odious to the people, and whoſe honeſty is 
doubtful. The afflited and trembling parents ſeem to 
be following their fon to the grave. A black ſcroll, 


iſſuing from a fatal urn, points out the victims which 


the prince devotes to war. A diſtracted mother in vain 
preſſes her ſon to her boſom, and ſtrives to detain him; 
he is torn from her arms, and ſhe bids him farewell for 


_ eyer, curſing the day of her marriage and that of her 


delivery. It is not ſurely thus that good ſoldiers are 
It is not in this melancholy way, and 
with ſuch conſternation, that the ſavages meet victory. 
They march out in midſt of feſtivity, ſinging and dan- 
eing. The young married women follow their huf- 
bands for a day or two, but without ſhewing any: figns 
of diſappointment or ſorrow. Theſe women, who ne- 
ver once cry out in the pangs of child- birth, would 
ſcorn to ſoften the minds of the defenders and aven- 
gers of their country, by their tears, or even by ther 


to be formed. 


endearments. 


Their weapons are a kind of ſpear armed with ſharp 
pointed bones, and a ſmall club of very hard wood, 
with one cutting edge. Inflead of this laſt, ſince their 
acquaintance with.the Europeans, they make uſe of a 
hatchet, which they handle with amazing dexterity. 
Moſt of them have no inſtrument of defence; but, if 
they chance to attack the pales that ſurround a town, 
they cover their body with a thin plank. Some uſed 
to wear a kind of cuiraſs made with plaited reeds, but 


they left it off when 
fire-arms. 


* 


they ſaw it was not proof againk 


The army is followed by dreamers, who aſſume the 
name of jugglers, and are too often ſuffered to deter- 
mine the military operations. They march without 
any ſtandards. All the warriors, who fight almoſt na- 


ked that they may be the more alert, daub their bodies 


with coals, to appear more terrible, or elſe with earth, 
to conceal themſelves at a diſtance, and the better to 
furprize the enemy. Notwithſtanding their natural in- 
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trepidity and averſion to all diſguiſe, their wars de- 
enerate into artifice, - This art of deceiving, common 
to all nations, whether ſavages or civilized, is become 
neceſſary. to the petty nations of Canada. They would 
have totally exterminated one another, had they not 
made the glory of their chiefs to conſiſt in bringing 
home all their companions, rather than in ſhedding the 
blood of their foes. Honour, therefore, is to be gain- 
ed by falling upon the enemy before he is aware. Theſe 
people, whoſe ſenſes have never been impaired, are ex- 
tremely quick-ſcented, and can diſcover the places where 
men have trod. By the keenneſs of their ſight or ſmell, 
it is ſaid they can trace footſteps upon the ſhorteſt graſs, 
upon the dry ground, and even upon ſtone ; and, from 
the nature of the footſteps, can find out what nation 
they belong to. Perhaps, they may diſcover this by 
the leaves with which the foreſts always ſtrew the 
grounße. | | l 77 
When they are ſa fortunate as to ſurprize the ene- 
my, they diſcharge a whole volley of arrows, and fall 
upon him with their elubs or hatchets in their hands. 
If he is upon his guard, or too well intrenched, they 
retreat, if they can; if not, they muſt fight till they 
conquer or die. The victorious party diſpatch the 
wounded men whom they are not able to carry away, 
ſcalp the dead, and take ſome priſoners. _ © 75 
The conqueror leaves his hatchet upon the field o 
battle, having previouſly engraved upon it the mark 
of his nation, that of his family, and eſpecially his own 
picture; that is to ſay; an oval with the figures mark- 
ed on his own face. Others paint all theſe enſigns of 
honour, or rather trophies of victory, on the ſtump of 
a tree, or on a piece of the bark, with coal mixed up: 
with a variety of colours. To this they add the hiſ- 
tory, not only of the battle, but of the whole campaign, 
in hieroglyphic characters. Immediately after the ge- 
neral's picture are thoſe of his ſoldiers, marked by ſo 
many lines; the number of priſoners pointed out by 
ſo many little images, and that of the dead by ſo ma- 
ny human figures without heads. Such are the ex- 
preſſive and technical ſigns which, in all original ſoei- 
ties, haye preceded the art of writing and Nane, 
| ; an 
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being preſſed into the ſervice, or could not procure an 
etemption by purchaſe, or by claiming ſome privilege, 
drag themſelves heavily along, with downcaſt — 
and pale dejected faces, before a delegate, whole func. 
tions are odious to the people, and whoſe honeſty is 
doubtful. The afflicted and trembling parents ſeem to 
be following their fon to the grave. A black ſcroll, 
ifuing from a fatal urn, points out the victims which 
the prince devotes to war. A diſtracted mother in vain 
eſſes her ſon to her boſom, and: ſtrives to detain him; 
be is torn from her arms, and ſhe bids him farewell for 
ever, curſing the day of her marriage and that of her 
delivery. It is not ſurely thus that good ſoldiers are 
to be formed. It is not in this melancholy way, and 
with ſuch conſternation, that the ſavages meet victory. 
They march out in midſt of feſtivity, ſinging and dan- 
eing. The young married women follow their huf- 
bands for a day or two, but without ſhewing any: ſigns 
of diſappointment or ſorrow. Theſe women, who ne- 
ver once cry out in the pangs of child- birth, would 
ſcorn to ſoften the minds of the defenders and aven- 
gers of their country, by their tears, or even by their 
— % r ,. WR. 
Their weapons are a kind of ſpear armed with ſharp 
pointed bones, and a ſmall club. of very hard wood, 
with one cutting edge. Inflead of this laſt, ſince their 
acquaintance with.the Europeans, they make uſe of a 
hatchet, which they handle with amazing dexterity, 
Moſt of them have no inſtrument of defence; but, if 
they chance to attack the pales that ſurround a town, 
they cover their body with a thin plank. Some uſed 
to wear a kind of cuiraſs made with plaited reeds, but 
they left it off when they ſaw it was not proof againſt 
fire · arm. E NMre 5 x 
The army is followed by dreamers, who affume the 
name of jugglers, and are too often ſuffered to deter- 
mine the military operations. They march without 
any ſtandards. All the warriors, who fight almoſt na- 
ked that they may be the more alert, daub their bodies 
with coals, to appear more terrible, or elſe with earth, 
to conceal themſelves at a diſtance, and the better to 
ſurprize the enemy. Notwithſtanding their natural in- 
anleck trepidity 
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trepidity and averſion to all diſguiſe, their wars de- 
generate into artifice. - This art of deceiving, common 
to all nations, whether ſavages or civilized, is become 
neceſſary to the petty nations of Canada. They would 
have totally exterminated one another, had they not 
made the glory of their chiefs to conſiſt in bringing 
home all their companions, rather than in ſhedding the 
blood of their foes. Honour, therefore, is to be gain- 
ed by falling upon the enemy before he is aware. Theſe 
people, whoſe ſenſes have never been impaired, are ex- 
tremely quick-ſcented, and can diſcover theplaces where 
men have trod. By the keenneſs of their ſight or ſmell, 
it is ſaid they can trace footſteps upon the ſhorteſt graſs, 
upon the dry ground, and even upon ſtone ; and, from 
the nature of the footſteps, can find out what nation 


2 they belong to. Perhaps, they may diſcover this by 
nul. che leaves with which the foreſts always ſtrew the 


round. 0890 | 181 616 00 788 
i When they are ſa fortunate as to ſurprize the ene - 
my, they diſcharge a whole volley of arrows, and fall 
upon him with their elubs or hatchets in their hands. 
If he is upon his guard, or too well intrenched, they 
retreat, if they can; if not, they muſt fight till they 


hary I conquer or die. The victorious party diſpatch the 
ood; Wl wounded men whom they are not able to carry away, 
their ſecalp the dead, and take ſome priſon ers. 

The conqueror leaves his hatchet upon the field of 


battle, having previouſly engraved upon it the mark 
of his nation, that of his family, and eſpecially his own 
picture; that is to ſay, an oval with the figures mark - 
ed on his own face. Others paint all theſe enſigns of 
honour, or rather trophies of victory, on the ſtump of 
ainſt a tree, or on a piece of the bark, with coal mixed up 
NR vith a variety of colours. To this they add the hiſ- 
the tory, not only of the battle, but of the whole campaign, 
eters in hieroglyphie characters. Immediately after the ge- 
-hout I neral's picture are thoſe of his ſoldiers, marked by ſo 
t na- many lines; the number of priſoners: pointed out by 
odies I ſo many little images, and that of the dead by ſo ma- 
arth; Iny human figures without heads. Such are the ex- 
er to preſſive and technical ſigns which, in all original ſoei- 
al in- Netles, haye preceded the art of writing and ann 
ä 5 an 
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and the voluminous libraries which fill the palaces of 
the rich and idle, and incumber the heads of the learn · 
ed. 1 2 es, i i ta 1 


they make haſte to ſer it don, for fear the enemy ſhould 
turn back and fall upon them. The conqueror glo- 
ries in a precipitate retreat, and never ſtops till he 
reaches his own territory and his own town. There he 
is received with the warmeſt tranſports of joy, and finds 
his reward in the applauſes of his countrymen. They 
then confider how they ſhall diſpoſe! of the priſoners, 
who art the only fruit of their victory. 


The moſt fortunate of the captives are thoſe who are 
choſen to replace the warriors who fell in the late ac. 
tion, or in former battles. This adoption has been 
wiſely contrived,” to perpetuate nations which would 
ſoon be deſtroyed-by frequent wars. The priſoners be- 
ing once incorporated into a family, become couſin 
uncles, fathers, brothers, Huſbunds ; in ſhort, they ſuc- 
_ ceed to any degree of conſangumity in which the de- 
ceaſed ſtood whole place they ſupply, and theſe affec- 
tionate tithes convey” all their right to them, at the 
ſame time that they bind them to all their engagements, 
Far from deelining the attachments which are due 16 
the family that has adopted them, they will not refuſe 
even to take up arms: apainſt their ' own countrymen 
Yer'this is ſurely a ſtrange inverſion: of the ties of na- 
ture. They muſt be very weak-minded men, thus 10 
ſhift the object of their regard with the viciſſitudes of 
fortune. The truth is, that war ſeems to cance] all 
the ties of conſanguinity, and to confine a man's feel 
ings to himſelf alone. Henee ariſes that union between 
friends obſervable among the ſa ſtronger than 
thoſe that ſubſiſt between relations Thoſe who are 
to fight and die together are more firmly attached 
than thofe Who are born together, or under the ſame 
roof. When war or death has diſſolved that kindred 
which is cemented by nature, or has been formed by 
choice, the ſame fate which loads che ſa vage priſoner 
wich chains, gives him new relatidns and friends. Cuſ- 
tom and common eonfent have introduced this ſingular 
lu which wadoubtedly ſprung from neceſity. — 


The history of an Indian war is but a ſhort one; 


» . 8 
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But it ſometimes happens that a priſaner refuſes this 
adoption; ſometimes that he is excluded fnom it. — | 
tall well made priſoner had Joſt ſeveral of his | 
in battle, This circumſtance was not noticed at 
Friend, ſaid the widow to whom he was allowed, « — 
bad choſen thee to liue with us ; but in the condition ¶ ſes 
thee, unable to fight and to defend ur, of what wſe is lt ts 
ber? Death is certainly preferable. I believe it is, an- 
5 the ſavage. Vell then, replied the woman, | #bis 
ing thou ſhalt: be tied to the flake. For thy own glor 
ry, — for the honour of our family ulo thave adopted 
thee, remember to behave as a man of courage. He pro» 
miſed he would, and kept his word. For three days 
he endured the moſt cruel torments, with a conſtancy 
and chearfulneſs that ſet them all at defiance. His 
new family never forſook him, but encouraged him by 
their applauſe, ſupphy ing him with drink and cohacco 
in the midſt of his ſufferings. What a mixture of vir- 
tue and ferocity ! Every thing is great in thoſe peo · 
ple who are not enflaved! This is the ſublune oh Day 
ture, in all its horrors and its beauties. - 

The captives whom none chuſe to adopt are ban 
condemned to death. The victims are prepared for 
it by every thing that may tend to inſpire them with 
a regret. for life. The beſt fare, the kindeſt uſage, 
the moſt endearing names, are laviſhed upen them. 
They are even ſometimes indulged with women to the 
very moment of tbeir ſentence. Is this:compatiion, 
or is it a refinement of barbarity? At da à herald 
comes, and acquaints the wreteh that the pile is-ready> 
Brother, ſays he, be patient; teu art gaing our n be 
burm. Fem eee eee #harkittue- 
{ Vheſe: words are received with unizenſatapglauſe; 
but the women are the moſt-cager in the comman joy. 
She to whom the r is delivered up, ſioſlantly 
invokes the ſhade of a father, a huſband, a ſen, the 
deareſt friend whoſe: death-is-ſRill-unrevenget, Denn 
near, ſhe cries, I am preparing a” feat ſ thee Come 
and drink large draught of 22 4 hrath ¶ intend do gits bra. 
This auarrior is gang to .be gut into ithe cauldron; + They 
wil apply, hat hatohets l aver his thody + They nuit pull 
of bir:hai: © They, will drini aut of * — 
be For. and ſatisfied. ; | 

ol. V. 
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This furious woman then ruſhes upon her victim, 
who is tied to a poſt near the fiery pile, and, by ſtri- 
king or maiming him, ſhe gives the ſignal for the in. 
tended cruelties. There is not a woman, or a child in 
the clan, whom this ſight has brought together, who 
does not take a part in the torturing and ſlaying of the 
miſerable captive. Some pierce his fleſh with fire. 
brands; others cut it in ſlices; ſome tear off his nails; 
whilſt others cut off his fingers, roaſt them, and de- 
vour them before his face. Nothing ſtops his execu- 
tioners, but the fear of haſtening his end: They ſtu 
dy to prolong his ſufferings for whole days, and ſome- 
times they make him linger for a whole week. 

In the midſt of theſe torments, the hero ſings his 
death fong with great compoſure ; inſults his enemies, 
upbraids them for their weakneſs, tells them they know 
not how eto revenge the death of their relations whom 
he has Cain, and excites them, by outrages or intrea- 
tics, to a further exertion of their cruelties. It is a 
conflict between the victim and his tormentors; a 
dreadful challenge between conſtancy in ſuffering 
and obſtinacy in torturing. But the ſenſe of glory 
predominates. Whether this intoxication of enthu- 
ſiaſm ſafpends, or wholly benumbs all ſenſe of pain; 
or whether cuſtom and education alone produce theſe 
prodigies'of heroiſm, certain it is, that the patient dies 
without ever ſhedding a tear, or heaving a ſigh. Vain 
and falſe fanatics, of all religions, no longer boaſt of 
the conſtancy of your martyrs ; the ſavage of nature 
eclipſes all your miracles! | 155 | 
How ſhall we account for this inſenſibility? Is it 
swing to the climate, or to their manner of life? No 
doubt, colder blood, thicker humours, a conſtitution 
rendered more phlegmatic by the dampneſs of the air 
and the ground, may blunt the irritability of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem in Canada. Men who are conſtantly ex- 
poſed-to all the inclemencies of the weather, the fa- 
tigues of hunting, and the perils of war, contract ſuch 
4 5 the fibres, ſuch a habit of ſuffering, as 
makes them-inſenſible to pain. It is ſaid, the:ſavages 
are ſcarce ever convulſed in the agonies of death, 
hither they dig of fickneſsar of a wound, Are 


have 


. 
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have no apprehenſions, either of the approaches or 


ſuggeſt that artificial ſenſibility againſt which natur 
has fortified them. Their whole life, both og 
and moral, is calculated to inſpire them with a con- 


b e by our indulgences. 


— 


| than their intrepidity in torments, is the ferociouſneſs 


of their revenge. It is dreadful to think that man may 


timent in the wars of great nations, becauſe they have 
but little to fear from their enemies. But in thoſe 


great part of the ſtate himſelf, where the carrying off 
of one man endangers the whole community, war 
can be nothing elſe than the ſpirit of revenge that ac: 


wates the whole ſtate: Amongſt independent men, 


who bave that ſelf-eſteem which can never be felt by 
men who are under ſubjection; amongſt ſavages, 
whoſe affections are very lively and confined, injuries 
muſt neceſſarily be reſented to the greateſt degree, be- 
cauſe they affect the perſon in the moſt ſenſible man- 
ner: The aſſaſſination of a friend, of a ſon, of a bro- 
ther, or of a fellow - citizen, can only be avenged by 
the laſt drop of the murderers blood. Theſe ever - be- 
lored ſhades are continually calling out for Ms Lay 
from their graves. They wander about in the foreſts, 
amidſt the mournful accents of the birds of night; 
they appear in the phoſphorus, and in the lightening ; - 
and ſuperſtition ſpeaks for them in the afflicted or in- 
cenſed hearts of their friends. | ' 


When we conſider the hatred which the hords of 


theſe ſavages bear to each other; the hardſhips they 
undergo ; the ſcarcity they are often expoſed to; the 
frequency of their wars; the ſcantineſs of their po- 
pulation ; the numberleſs ſnares we lay for them; we 


ä cannot 


the conſequences of death, their imagination does not 


tempt of death, which we ſo much dread, and to e- 
nable them to overcome the ſenſe, of pain, which is 


ut, what is ſtill more aſtoniſhing in the Indians 


become the moſt cruel of all animals. In general, re- 
yenge is not attrocious either among nations, or between 
individuals who are governed by good laws; becauſe 
thoſe very laws which protect the ſubjects keep them 
from offending. Vengeance is not a very quick ſen- 


petty. nations, where every individual conſtitutes a 4 


| * win apprar to them in the ſame light as the 
fabi 


ef time, paſs for romantic inventions, Bike thoſe which 


Flato Has left tis i der ancient Atalantis. 


to believe, notwithſtanding the contradictory teſtimo. 
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cantot but foreſee; that, in leſs than three centuries 
the whole race will be ettinck. What will poſterity 
then think of this ſpecies of men, who will exiſt 

more but in the accounts of travellers ? The — 


fabulous times of antiquity do to us. They will ſpeak 
of chem as we do of the Centaurs and Lapithae, 
How many contradictlons ſhall we not difcover in 
their cuſtoms and manners? Will not fach of our writ. 
ings, as may then fave eſcaped, the deſtructive hand 


How many learned diſputes wilt not the writings 
of the preſent age give rife to? We are now inclined 


nies of ſtrangers, at the reat condition of any fpecic 
of creatures, eſpecially when eſtabliſhed by univerfil 
and long continued ober vation, muſt have been the 
r ſtate of that ſpecies. But ſtill ſyſtematĩe heads 
will-arife, and attempt to prove, from the dignity a 
human nature, from the grandeur of the preſent liſt, 
from the hope of a better exiftence after death, and 
from the wiſdom of providence, which ſeems to hold 0 
out more elevated views to man, that he never was a 
naked, wandering ſavage, without policy or laws, and 
reduced almoſt to a level with the brute creation: And b. 
this opinion will be orthodox or heteradox, atcord- 1 
ing to the theclogical maxims which ſhall then be in th. 
vogue. That pkiloſopher who ſhall then have the 
boldneſs to aſſert, that men were originally what the Fl 
ſavages of Canada are at this day, according to the WF ,. 
teſtimony of our miſſionaries, will, perhaps, not only igr 


de regarded as an impious heretic, but be hated, per. ten 


fecuted, ſcourged, put in ircns, and even burned at a 
ſtake. Behold, ye believers, ye lawyers, whether ye 
be fanatics or politicians, cheats or barbarians, by f. WW + _ 
tuation or diſpoſition, behold how ye impoſe upon }...: 
yourſelves, by acting againſt nature, which accuſes 
you, againſt the earth, which perplexes you, again 
God himſelf, whom you call upon to bear witneſs to 
your impoſtures, and to give a ſanction to your unjoll 
deeds! Ye future prophets, ye tyrants of our poſteri- 
| ; "Wn OY = 
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ty, may this expoſtulation, with which truth has in- 
ſpired the writer, who addreſſes you before-hand, laſt 

long enough to give you the lie | 

Ie is doubtleſs of great importance to poſterity, to 
record the manners of ſavages. From this ſource, - 
perhaps, we have derived all our improvements in 
moral philoſophy. Former metaphyſicians ſought for 

the origin of ſociety, in thoſe very ſocieties which had 

long been eſtabliſhed. Suppoſing men guilty of crimes, - 
in order that they may have the merit of giving them 
ſaviours ; blinding their eyes, in order that they may 
become their guides and maſters ; they call my/fertons, - 
ſupernatural, and divine, what is only the operation 
of time, ignorance, weakneſs, or chicane. But, af- 

ter perceiving that ſocial inſtitutions neither originated 
from natural wants, nor from religious opinions, ſince 
many nations live independent, and without'any wore - 
ſhip, they diſcovered,” that all! corruptions, both in 


morals and legiſlation, aroſe from ſociety itſelf; and 


that vice originally proceeded from legiſlators, who 
generally inſtituted laws more for their own emolu- 


ment than that of the public; or whoſe views towards 
equity and right were perverted by the ambition of 


their ſucceſſors, .or by the :alteration of times and 
of manners. This diſcovery has already thrown great 
light upon this ſubj ct, though it is ſtill to mankind 
but as the dawn of a fine day. Its oppoſition to eſta- 
bliſhed opinions prevents it from ſuddenly producing , 
thoſe immenſe” benefits which it will confer on poſteri- 


ty; and this laſt circumſtance ought to give conſola- 


tion to the preſent generation. But, whatever may 
be in this, we may aſſert with confidence, that the 


ignorance of ſavages has greatly. contributed to enligh+-- 
ten Poliſhed nations. - - | 


Tux character of the North Americans, 
ſuch as we hive deſcribed it, had fingu- 
larly difplayed itſelf in the war between the 
Iroquois and the Algonquins. Theſe two; 
nations, the largeſt in Canada, had form- * 2. 
ed a kind of conſederacy. The former, * 8 
who tilled the ground, imparted their pro- e 
ductions to their allies, who, in return, ſuna- 8 

7 L. 3. red 


3 
_ embroil 


themſelves | 


— 
* 
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red with them the produce of their chace. Conneg. 
ed as they were by their reciprocal wants, they mu. 


tually defended. each other. During the ſeaſon when 
the ſnow interrupted all the labours of the field, they 


lived together. The Algon quins went out a hunting, 
and the Iroquois ſtaid at home to ſkin the beaſts, cure 
the fleſh, and dreſs the hides. "A | 

It happened one year-that a party of Algonquin, 


who were not very ſkilful or well verſed in the chace, 


proved unſucceſsful. The Iroquois, who attended them, 
alked. permiſſion to try whether they ſhould be more 
fortunate. This complaiſance, which had ſometimes 
been ſhewn them, was denied. Irritated at this un- 
ſeaſonable refuſal, they ſtole away in the night, and 
brought home a plentiful capture. The Algonquing 
were greatly mortified ; and, to blot out the very re- 
membrance of their diſgrace, they waited till the J. 
roquois huntfmen were ailcep, and flew them all. This 
maſſacre occaſioned a general alarm. The offended 


> 


nation demanded juſtice, which was . refuſed; 


and they were given to underſtand, that they muſt 


not even expect the ſmalleſt ſatisfaction. | 


2 2 


The Iroquois, enraged at this contemptuous treat. 


ment, ſwore to be revenged, or periſh in the attempt. 
But not being powerful enough to venture an attack 
upon the proud offenders, they removed to a great 


diſtance, in order to try their ſtrength, and to improve 
themſelves in the art of war, by. attacking ſome leſs 


formidable nations. As ſoon as they had learnt to 


come on like foxes, to attack like lions, and to fly like 
birds, this is their manner of expreſſing themſelves, 
they were no longer aſraid to encounter the Algon- 
guins ; and, therefore, carried on a war againſt them 
with a degree of ferociouſneſs proportionable to their 
reſentment. . _ If: W | 
It was juſt at the time when theſe animoſities were 
kindled throughout Canada that the French made 
their firſt appearance there, The Montagnez, who 
inhabited the lower parts of the river 8t Lawrence; 
the Algonquins, who bved along the banks of that 
river from Quebec to Montreal; the Hurons, who 
were diſperſed about. the lake that bears that name ; 
: an 
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and ſome nations of lefs conſequence, who wandered 
about in the intermediate ſpaces, were all-of them in- 
clined to favour the ſettlement of the ſtrangers. Theſe 
ſeveral nations combined againſt the Iroquois ; and; 
unable to withſtand them, imagmed that they might 
find in their new gueſts an unexpected reſource, from 
which they promiſed themfelves infallible ſucceſs. 
Judging of the French as if they had known them, 

ey flattered themſelves they might engage them in 
their quarrel, and were not 838 hamplain, 
who ought to have availed himſelf of the ſuperiority 
of knowledge the Europeans had over the Americans, 
to endeavour to bring about a reconciliation, did not 
even attempt it. He warmly efpoufed the intereſts of 
his neighbours, and accompanied them in queſt of their 
enemy. 

The country of the Iroquois extended near eighty 
leagues in length, and ſomewhat more than forty in 
breadth. Its boundaries were the lake Erie, the lake 
Ontario, the river St Lawrence, and the famous coun- 
tries ſince known by the names of New-York and Pen- 
ſylvania. The ſpace between theſe vaſt limits was wa- 
tered by ſeveral fine rivers. © It was inhabited by five 
nations, which could bring twenty thouſand warriors 
into the field ; thongh they are now reduced to lefs 
than fifteen hundred. They formed a kind of league 
or aſſociation, not unlike that of the Switzers or the 
Dutch. Their deputies met once a- year, to hold their 
feaſt of union, and to deliberate on the intereſts of 
the commonwealth. | | | | 

Though the Iroquois did not expect to be again at- 
tacked by enemies who had ſo often been conquered, 
Jet they were not unprepared. The engagement was 

egun with equal confidence on both ſides ; one par 

relying on their uſual ſuperiority, the other on the 
liſtance of their new ally, whoſe fire-arms could not 
fail of inſuring the victory. And, indeed, no ſooner 
had Champlain and the two Frenchmen who attended 
him fired a ſhot, which killed two chiefs of the Iro- 
quois, and mottally wounded a third, than the whole 
army fled in the urmoſt amazement and confternation 

An alteration in the mode of attack induced * > 

| * 
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think of changing their mode of defence. In the next 
campaign, they imagined it would be neceſſary to in. 
trench themſelves againſt weapons they were unacquaint. 
ed with. But their precaution was ineffectual. Not. 
withſtanding an obſtinate reſiſtance, their intrenchments. 
were forced by the Indians, ſupported by a briſker fire 
and a greater number of Frenchmen than in the firſt 
expedition. The Iroquois were almoſt all killed or ta. 
ken. Thoſe who had eſcaped the. action were driven 
back into a river and drowned, ,. + 
This nation would probably-have been exterminated, 

or compelled to live in peace, had not the Dutch, who, 
in 1610, had founded the colony of new Belgia in their 
neighbourhood, furniſhed them with arms and amuni- 
tion. Poſſibly too they might ſecretly excite their di- 
viſions, becauſe the furs taken from the enemy, during 
the continuance of hoſtilities, were a much greater ob- 
ject than thoſe they could procure from their own chace, 
owever this may be, this additional weight reſtored 
the balance of ſtrength between both parties. Various 
hoſtilities and injuries were committed by each nation, 
and they were both in conſequence of them confider- 
ably weakened. This perpetual ebb and flow of ſucceſs, t 
or misfortunes, which in governments where motives 
of intereſt predominates over thoſe of revenge would ch. 
infallibly have reſtored tranquillity, ſerved but to. in. a1. 
creaſe their animoſities, and to exaſperate a number of T} 
little clans, bent upon the deſtruction of each others. 


23 PRAUVrgS HpOoGOatrunuceo coco tw 


The conſequence was, that the, weakeſt of theſe petty Fe 
nations were ſoon deſtroyed, and the. reſt were gra» ere 

dually reduced to nothing. | 
ug. OY ye 
3 in 


. 3.2. | - NotwirnsTAnDixG theſe vari- 
FG * ons checks, the power of the French 5 
greſs. Cauſe of thir was not increaſed. In 1626 they WF 
lamguor.. FR 8 N Ne 
| | ſurrounded with pales, , The lar- 
geſt of theſe colonies contained but ky inhabitants, = 
including men, women, and children. The climate W wit 
had not proved deſtructive to the men that had been hac 
ſent there. It was ſevere, but wholeſome, and the . 
Europeans ſtrengthened their conſtitutions there, wich- 
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out endangering theit lives. The little progreſs t 
made as chAky owing to the ſyſtem pf ad ade 
company, whoſe chief deſigns were not fo much in- 
tended to create a national power in Canada, as to en- 
rich themſelves by the fur- trade. To remedy the e · 
vil, nothing more was requiſite, than to abokſt' this 
monopoly, and to allow a free trade in hew of it; but 
it was not yet the time to adopt ſo ſimple a theory. 
The government, however, choſe only to employ 4 
more numerous aſſociation, which was eompoſed of 
men of greater property and ered e. 
They gave them the diſpoſal of the ſettlements that 


were, or ſhould be, formed in Canada; together with | 


2 power of 3 and governing them as they 
thought proper; of making war or peace, as 
ſhould beſt ſtrit their intereſt. The whole trade by 
fea and land was allowed them for a term of fifteen 
ears, except the cod and whale fiſheries, whieh were 
open to all. The beaver, and all the fur-trade; 
was granted to the Company for erer. 
To all theſe encouragements were added other fa - 
yours. The king made a preſent of two large ſhips 


to the Company, which conſiſted of feven hundred 


co-partners. Twelve of the principal were raiſed to 


the rank of nobility. Gentlemen, and even the clergy; 


already too rich, were invited to ſhare in this trade. 
The Company were allowed the liberty of exporting 
and importing all kinds of commodities and merchan- 
diſe, free of any duty whatſoever. The perſon who 
exercifed any trade in the colony, for the ſpace of fix 
years, was entitled to the freedom of the ſame trade 
in France, The laſt favour granted them was, the 
free entry of all goods that ſhould be manufactured 
in thoſe diſtant regions. This ſingular privilege, for 
which it is not eafy to account, gave the workmen of 
New France an infinite advantage over thofe of the 
old country, who were incumbered with a variety of 
duties, letters of maſterſhip, charges for ſtamps, and 
with alt the impediments which ignorance and-avarice 
had multiplied without ende. +4 


In return for ſo many marks of partiality, the Com- 


pany), 
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pany, which had a capital of 300,900 livres “, enga- 
ged to bring into the colony, in the yeas, 1628, which 
was the firſt year of their privilege, two or three hug, 
dred artificers of ſuch trades as was fitteſt for their 
purpoſe, and ſixteen thouſand men before the year 1643. 
They were to find them in lodging and board, to 
maintain them for three years, and alterwards to give 
them as much cleared land as would be neceſſary for 
their ſubſiſtence, with a ſufficient quantity of grain to 
—. — rang zus man oem 
Fortune did not ſecond the endeavours of govern. 
ment in favour of the new company. The fir ſt ſhips 
they fitted out were taken by the Engliſh, who were 
lately embroiled with France, on account of the ſiege 
of Rochelle. Richelieu and Buckingham, who were 
enemies from jealouſy, from perſonal character, from 
ſtate · intereſt, and from every motive that can breed 
an irreconcilable enmity between tuo ambitious mini. 
ſters, took this opportunity to ſpirit up the two kings 
whom they governed, and the two nations they want, 
ed to oppreſs. The Engliſh, who fought for their in- 
tereſts, gained the advantage over the French: And 
the latter loſt Canada in 1629. The council of Lewis 
the XIII. were ſo little acquainted with the value of 
this ſettlement, that they did not think it worth while 
to demand the reſtitution of it; but the pride of the 
leading man, who conſidered the encroachments of 
the Engliſh as a perſonal inſult, as he was then at the 
head of the Company, made them alter their opinion. 
They met with leſs difficulty than they expected, and 
Canada was reſtored to the French in 1631, by the 

treaty of 8. Germain en Laye. e ee 
The French were not improved by adverſity. The 
ſame ignorance, the ſame negligence prevailed aſter 
the recovery of Canada, as before. The monopoli- 
zing company fulfilled none of their engagements 
This breach of promiſe, far from being puniſhed, was 
rather, as it were, rewarded by a prolongation of their 
charter. The clamours, indeed, of all Canada were 
diſregarded, and the deputies ſent to repreſent its 
| | | - - wretched 
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wretched ſituation, were denied acceſs to the throne, 


where timid truth is never ſuffered to approach, but 
is awed into ſilence by threats and puniſhments. This 
behaviour, equally repugnant to humanity, private 
intereſt, and good policy, was attended with ſuch-con- 
ſequences as muſt naturally be expected from it. Traf- 
fic grew languid, as the communication was too dan- 
gerous. The Indians, weakly ſupported by their al- 


lies the French, were continually flying before the 


old enemy, whom they were accuſtomed to dread. 
The Iroquois, reſuming their ſuperiority, loudly boaſt- 
ed that they ſhould compel the ſtrangers to quit their 
country, after they had carried off their children ts 
replace ſuch as they had loſt of their own. The 
French themſelves, forgotten by their  mother-coun- 
try, and unable to gather in their ſcanty crops without 
hazard of their lives, were determined to forſake a 
ſettlement that was ſo ill ſupported. Such was the 
deplorable ſtate of the colony, that it was reduced to 
ſubſiſt upon the charities which the miſſionaries recei- 
ved from Europe. | 


Ar laſt the miniſtry, awakened from * 
their lethargy, by a 1 ferment that The French 
ſeemed at that time to be putting all na- 
tions into motion, ſent a body of four 
hundred good troops to Canada in 1662. 
This corps was reinforced two years af- hich thi 
ter by the regiment of Carignan. The br e 
French gradually recovered a determi- - * 
ned ſuperiority over the Iroquois. Three N. Ma 
of their nations, alarmed at their loſſes, made propoſals 
for an accommodation; and the other two were ſo 
enfeebled, that they were induced to agree to it in 
1668. The colony then firſt enjoyed profound peace. 
This laid the foundation of proſperity, anda free trade 
brought it forward, © The beaver-trade alone was ſtill 
monopolized. SH 14497 A 297 NOS 1 (B22 881 
This revolution proved a ſpur to induſtry. The old 
ſettlers, whoſe weakneſs had, till then, confined them 
within the preeincts of their pales, now ventured to 


are rouſed © 
from their 
inactivity. 
Means by 


extend their plantations,” and eultivated them: with 
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more confidence, and better ſucceſs. All the ſoldiers, 
who , conſented to ſettle in America, obtained their 
diſcharge, together with ſome property. The off 
cers had lands granted them in proportion to their 
rank. The old ſettlements were improved, and new 
ones formed, wherever the intereſt or ſafety of the 
colony required. This ſpirit and activity brought on 
2 briſk traffic between the Indians and the French, 
and revived the intercourſe between boch continents, 
It. appeared as if this proſperity would ipcreaſe Kill 
more, by the care the adminiſtrators. of the colony 
had taken, not only to be in good terms with the 
neigbbauring nations, but likewiſe to eſtabliſh peace 
and harmony amongſt themſelves. Not a fingle ad 
of hoſtility was committed, in an extent of four or 
five hundred leagues; a thing perhaps unheard of 
be fare in North America. One would have thought 
_ the French had kindled the war at their firſt coming, 
only to extinguiſh it the more effectually. | 

But this concord could not be laſting, amongſt 
people who were always armed for the chace, unleſs 
the power that had brought it about ſhould employ a 
great ſuperiorixy of forces to maintain it. The Iro- 
quois, perceiving: that this precaution was neglected, 
reſumed that reſtleſs diſpoſition which aroſe fnom their 
love of revenge and dominion. They were, however, 


careful not to moleſt any of thoſe Who were either al · 


lies or neighbours to the French. Notwithſtanding 
this moderation, they were told that they muſt imme- 
diately lay down their arms, and reſtore all the pri- 
ſoners they had taken, or expect to ſee; their country 
deſtroyed, and their habitations burnt down. This 
haugbiy ſummons ſhocked their pride. They anſwer - 
ed, that they : ſhould never ſuffer the leaſt encroachs 
ment on their independence, and ſhould make them 
ſenſible, that they were friends who were not to be 
negleRed, and enemies who ere not to bs deſpiſed: 
Staggered, however, with this reſolute meſſage, they 
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to ſuffer injuries. The Engliſh, who in 1664 had 
diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch of New Belgia, · and had re · 
mained maſters of their conqueſt, which they had call- 
ed New Vork, took advantage of the diſpoſitions in 
which they found the Iroquois. They not only ex- 
eited the ſpirit of diſcord by ſuggeſtions, but even ad- 
ded preſents to induce them to break with the French. 
The ſame artifices were uſed with the reſt of their al- 
lies. Thoſe who adhered to their allegiance were at- 
tacked. All were invited, and ſome compelled, to bring 
their beaver, and other furs, to New York, where they 
ſold to greater advantage than in the French colony. 

Denonville, who had lately been ſent to Canada to 
enforce obedience to the authority of the proudeſt of 
monarchs, was impatient of all thoſe inſults, Thongh 
he was in a condition not only. to cover his own tron- 
tiers, but even to make encroachments upon: thoſe of 
the Iroquois, yet, as he was ſenſible that this nation 
mult not be attacked without being deſtroyed, it was 
agreed, that our people ſhould keep in a ſtate of ſeem- 
ing inaction, till they had received from Europe the 
neceſſary powers for executing ſo deſperate a reſolu- 
tion. Theſe. ſuccours arrived in 1687, and the colo- 
ny had then 11,249 perſons, of whom about one third 
were able to bear arms. | der E 

With chis ſuperiority of forces, Denonville was 
mean enough to have recourſe to ſtratagem; and diſ- 
honoured the French name among the ſavages by an 
infamous perfidy. Under pretence of terminatin 
their differences by negociation, he baſely abuſed the 
eonfidence which the Lraquois repoied in the Jeſuit 
Lamberville, to allure their chiets to a conference, 
As ſoon as they arrived, they were put in irons, em- 
barked at Quebec, and ſent to the gallies. 
On the firſt report of this treachery, the old men 
of the Iroquois ſent ſor their miſſionary, and addreſſ- 
ed him thus. We are authorized to treat you as an 
© enemy, but we cannot reſolve to do it. Your heart 
has had no ſhare in the inſult that has been put up- 
* on us; and it would be unjuſt to puniſh you for a 
crime you deteſt (till more than ourſelves. But 
you muſt leave us. Our inconſiderate young men 

Vor. V. | N & would 
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© would look upon you in the light of a traitor, who 
has delivered up the chiefs of our nation to ſhame. 
ful ſlavery. After this ſpeech, theſe ſavages, whom 
che Europeans have always ſtilled Barbarians, gave 
the miſhonary a guard, who never left him till they 
had brought him to a place of ſafety ; and then both 
parties took up arms. | 

The French preſently ſpread terror amongſt the Iro- 
quois bordering upon the great lakes; but Denonville 
had neither the activity nor diſpatch neceſſary. to im- 
prove theſe firſt ſucceſſes. Whilſt he was waſting his 
time in deliberating, the campaign was cloſed without 
the acquifition of any permanent advantage. This 
increaſed the boldneſs of the Iroquois who lived near 
the French ſettlements, where they repeatedly com- 
mitted dreadful ravages. The planters, finding theie 


labours ruined by theſe devaſtations, which even cut 


off the means of repairing the damage, ardently wiſh: 
ed for a peace. Denonville's temper coincided with 
their wiſhes; but it was no eaſy matter to pacify an 
enemy whom ill uſage had made implacable. Lame 
berville, who ſtill maintained his former aſcendent o- 
ver them, made overtures of peace; which were at- 
tended to. 8 20 1. 5 

Whilſt theſe negociations were carrying on, a Ma- 
chaavel, born in the foreſts, known by the name of Le 
Rat, the braveſt, the moſt reſolute, the moſt intelli- 
gent ſavage ever found in the wilds of North Ameri- 
ca, arrived at Fort Frontenac, with a choſen band of 
Hurons, fully determined upon exploits worthy of the 
reputation he had acquired. He was told that. a trea- 
ty was actually on foot, that the deputies of the lro- 
quois were upon the road to conclude it at Montreal, 
and that it would diſoblige the French governor, if 
they ſhould carry on their hoſtilities againſt a nation 
with which they were negociating a peace. 0 

Le Rat, piqued that the French ſhould thus enter 
into negociations, without conſulting their allies, re- 
ſolved to punilh them for their preſumption. He lay 
in wait for the deputies; ſome of which were killed, 
and the reſt taken priſoners. When they told them 


the purport of their voyage, he feigned great r 


v 
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and the more ſo, as Denonville, he ſaid, had ſent 
him to intercept them. In order to carry on the de- 
ceit more ſucceſefully, he immediately releaſed them 
all except one, whom, he kept, as he declared, to re- 
place one of his Hurons who had been killed in the 
fray, He then haſtened to Michillimakinac, where 
he preſented his priſoner to the French commandant, 
who, not knowing that Denonville was treating with 
the Iroquais, cauſed the unhappy ſavage to be put to 
death. As ſoon as he was dead, Le Rat ſent for an 
old Iroquois, ; who had not long been a priſoner a+ 
mong the Hurons, and releaſed him, that he might 
go and acquaint his nation, that, whilſt the French 
were amuſing their enemies with -negociations, they 
continued to take priſoners and murder them. This 
artifice, worthy of the moſt conſummately wicked Eu- 
ropean policy, ſueceeded to has utmoſt with. The 
war was renewed with greater fury than ever, and 
lated the Tonger, as the Englith, who were lately em- 
broiled with France, on account of the dethroning of 
James II. thought it their intereſt to make an alliance 
with the Iroquois. | 1 +! 1 . 
An Engliſh fleet, which ſailed from Europe in 1690, 
appeared before Quebec in October, to lay fiege to 
the place. - They had reaſon to expect but a faint re- 
ſiſtance, as the ſavages were to make a powerful di- 
verſion, which would employ the principal land- for- 
ces of the colony. But they were compelled to relin- 
quiſh the enterpriſe with diſgrace, after having ſuſtain- 
ed great loſſes. The cauſes of this diſappointment 
merit ſome diſcuſſion. "ET E 
When the miniſtry of London projected the reduc» 
ton of Canada, they determined that the land and 
ſea forces ſhould keep pace with each other, ſo as to 
arrive there at the ſame time. This wiſe plan was ex+ 
ecuted with the greateſt preciſion. As the ſhips were 
ſailing up the river St Lawrence, the troops were 
marching. along the land, in order to reach the field 
of action at the ſame - inſtant as the fleet. They were 
almoſt arrived at the ſpot, when; the. Iroquois, who 
guided and ſupported them, recollected the dangers 
they expoſed themſelves * in leading their allies to 
. 2 | the 
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the conqueſt of Quebec. Situated as we ure, ſaid they, 
in a council they held, between two European nations, 
each powerful enough to exterminate us. both intereſt. 
ed in our deſtruction, when they ſhall no longer ſtand 
in need of our aſſiſtance, what other meaſure can we 
take but to prevent either from being ſubdued by the 
other? Then will each of them be compelled to court 
our alliance, or to bribe us to a neutrality. This ſyſ. 
tem, which one might imagine to be dictated by the 
ame kind of profound policy as that which holds the 
balance of Europe, determined the Iroquois to return 
to their reſpective homes under various pretences, 
Their defection obliged the Engliſh to retreat; and 
the French, now in ſecurity in their lands, united all 
their forces with as much harmony as ſucceſs, for the 
defence of their capital. 

The Iroquois, from motives of policy, ſtifled their 
reſentment againſt the French, and adhered rather to 
the name than to the intereſts of England. Theſe two 


European powers, therefore, irreconcileable rivals to 


each other, bur ſeparated by the territory of a ſavage 
nation, equally apprehenfive of the ſuperiority of ei- 
ther, were prevented from doing each other ſo much 
injury as they could have ' wiſhed ; and the war con- 
ſiſted merely in a few depredations, fatal to the colo- 
nilts, but of little conſequence to the feveral nations 
concerned in them. In the midſt of the eruelties er- 
erciſed by the ſeveral ſmall and combined parties of 


 Erglith and Iroquois, of French and Hurons, whoſe 


ravages were extended one hundred leagues from home, 
ſome actions were performed, which ſeemed to exalt 
human nature far above all theſe barbarities. 

Some French and Indians having joined in an ex- 
pedition that required a long march, their proviſions 
began to fail. The Hurons caught plenty of game, 
and always offered ſome to the French, who were not 
ſuch ſkilful huntſmen. The French were deſirous of 
declining the acceptance of this generous offer. 778 
ſhare with us the fatigues of war, ſaid the favages, it 
is but reaſonable that e ſhould ſhare with you the neceſ 
faries of life ; we ſhould not be men, if we acted other- 
aviſe with men. If Europeans have ſometimes on 
capable 
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capable of ſimilar magnanimity, the following is an 
inſtance pecuhar to ſavages | 1 1 7 ve 
A party of Iroquois being informed that a party 
of the French and their allies were advancing with ſu- 
rior forces, they fled with precipitation. They were 
headed by Onontague, who was an hundred years old, 
He ſcorned to fly with the reſt, , and choſe rather to 
fall into the hands of his ſavage enemies, though he 
had nothing to expect but the moſt dreadful torments. 
What a ſight was this, to ſee four hundred barbari- 
ans eager in tormenting a poor old man, who, far from 
heaving a ſigh, treated the French with the utmoſt 
contempt 3 and upbraided the Hurons with having 
ſtooped to be the flaves of thoſe vile Europeans! One 
of his tormentors, provoked at his. invectives, ſtabbed 
him in three places to put an end to his repeated in- 
ſults. Thou ſhouldſ} not, ſaid Onontague calmly to him, 
ſhorten my lile, thou woulaſi have had more time to learn 
ta die like a man. And are theſe the men whom the 
French and Engliſh: have been conſpiring to extirpate 
jor a century palt ? They would, probably, bluſh to live 
among ſuch models of heroiſm and magnanimity . 
The peace of Ryſwick immediately put an end to 
the calamities of Europe, and the hoſtilities in Ame- 


rica. In imitation of the French and Engliſh, the I- 


roquois and Hurons were ſenſible how much they flood 
in need of a laſting tranquillity to repair the loſſes they 
had ſuſtained in war. The Indians began to recover 
themſelves; the Europeans reſumed. their labours; 
and the fur - trade, the firſt that could be entered in- 


to with a nation of huntſinen, was eſlabliſhed upon à v 


better footing. 5 


Berore the diſcovery of Cana» 
da, the foreſts with which it was 
over-run were little more than the 
extenſive haunt of wild beaſts. 
They had: multiplied prodigiouſly x 
becauſe the few men who lived in 
MY | i thoſe 
Nun then, ye baſe nations, to diſhonour the world under apo 
ther hemiſphere; and leave none but thoſe like yourſelves to take 
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thoſe deſerts, without flocks or tame animals, left more 
room and more food for the animal race, wanderin 

and free like themſelves. If the nature of the climate 
did not afford an infinite variety, each ſpecies produced, 
at leaſt, a multitude of individuals. But they at laſt 
paid tribute to the ſovereignty of man, that cruel title, 
fatal to every living creature. For want of arts and 
huſbandry, the ſavages fed and clothed themſelves 
wholly at the expence of the wild beaſts. As ſoon ay 
our luxury had made us adopt the uſe of their ſking, 


the natives waged a perpetual war againſt them, which 


was the more active as 1t procured them plenty, and 
a variety of gratifications which their ſenſes were un- 
accuſtomed to, and the more fatal, as they had adopt- 
ed the uſe of our fire-arms. This deſtructive indultry 
brought over from the woods of Canada into the ports 
of France a great quantity and prodigious variety of 
furs, a great part of which were conſumed in the king- 
dom, and the reſt were diſpoſed of in the neighbouring 


countries. Moſt of theſe furs were already known in 


Europe ;' they came from the northern parts of our own 
hemiſphere, but in too ſmall quantities to bring them 
into general uſe. Caprice and novelty have brought 
them more or leſs into faſhion ; fince it has been found 
to be for the intereſt of the American colonies that 
they ſhould be admired in the mother-countries, it may 
not be improper to ſay ſomething of thoſe chat are ſtill 
in uſe. _ | 

The otter is a voracious animal, which, as it runs or 
ſwims along the banks or the Jakes of rivers, common- 


iy lives upon fiſh, and; when that fails, will feed upon 


graſs, and even the rind of aquatic plants. From his 
manner of living he has been ranked amongſt amphi- 
bious animals, that can live either in the air or under 


water; but improperly, ſince the otter cannot live withs 


out reſpiration any more than all other land animals. 
It is ſometimes found in all thoſe countries which a- 
bound in water and are temperate, but is much more 


common and larger in the northern parts of America. 


His hair is no where ſo black or ſo fine, a circumſtance 
the more fatal to him, as it expoſes him more particu- 
larly to the purſuits of man, ..-» ( +4 93% ohh 
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The pole · cat is in great requeſt on the ſame account. 
There are three ſorts of them; the firſt is che common 
pole · cat, the ſecond is called the mink, and the third 
the ſtinking pole - cat, becauſe his urine, which he lets 
fly in bis fright when he is purſued, is ſo offenſive that 
it infects the air at a great diſtance. Their hair is dark - 
er, more gloſſy, and more ſilky than in Europe. 
Even the rat in North America is valuable for his 
ſkin. There are two ſorts chieffy whoſe ſkin makes an 
article of trade. The one, which is called the Opoſſum, 
is twice as large as ours. His hair is commonly of a 
ſilver grey, ſometimes of a clear white. The female 
has a bag under her belly which ſhe can open and fhut 
at pleaſure. When ſhe is purſued ſhe puts her young 
ones into this bag, and runs away with them. The o- 
ther, which is called the muſk-rat, becauſe his teſticles 
contain muſk, has all the inclinations of the beaver, of 
which he ſeems to be a diminutive and his ſkin is em- 
ployed. for the ſame purpoſes. 

The ermine, which is about the ſize of a ſquirrel, 
but not quite ſo long, has, like him, ſprightly eyes, a 
keen look, and his motions are ſo quick that the eye 
cannot follow them. The tip of his long and buſhy 
tail is as black as jet. His hair, which is as yellow as 
gold in ſummer, turns as white as ſnow in winter. 
This pretty briſk and light animal is one of the beauties 
of Canada ; but, though ſmaller than the martin, is not 
{o common. | 

The martin is only to be met with in cold countries, 
in the center of the forelts, far from all habitations, 
and lives upon birds. Tho' it is but a toot and a half 
long, it leaves prints on the ſnow that appear to be 
thoſe of a very large animal; becauſe it always jumps 
along, and leaves the marks of both feet together. Its 

brown and yellow fur is much eſteemed, though far 
inferior to that ſpecies which is diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Sable. This is a ſhining black. The fineſt 


of the others is that whoſe browneſt-ſkin reaches along 


the back quite to the tip of the tail. The martins ſel- 


dom quit the inmoſt receſſes of their impenetrable Woods 


but once in two or three years. The natives tbink it 


portends a good winter; that is, a great deal of ſnow, 


and conſequently good ſport, 
| The 
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The animal which the ancients called Lynx, known 
in Siberia by the name of che Ounce, is only called the 
wild cat in Canada, where it is ſmaller than in our he. 
miſphere. This animal, to whom vulgar error would 
not have attributed very piercing eyes, if he were not 
endowed with the faculty of ſeeing, hearing, and ſmel. 
ling, at a diſtance, lives upon what game he can catch, 
which he purſues to the very tops of the talleſt trees, 
His fleſh is known to be very white and well flavoured, 
but he is hunted chiefly for the fake of his ſkin; the 
hair of which is very long, and of a fine light grey, 
but leſs eſteemed than that. of the ſox. 

This carnivorous and deſtructive animal is a native of 
the frozen climates, where nature affords few vegeta- 
bles, and ſeems to oblige all animals to eat one another, 
In more temperate climates he has loſt much of his o- 
riginal beauty, and his hair has degenerated. In the 
north, it has remained long, ſoft, and full, ſometimes 
white, ſometimes grey, and often red or ſandy. The 
fineſt by far is black; but this is more ſcarce in Cana. 
da than in Muſcovy, which _ farther north, and is 
not ſo damp. 

Beſides theſe ſmaller fars,' North America Gupplin 
us with ſkins of the ſtag, the- deer, and the roe-buck; 
of the mouſe- deer, called there Caribou; and of the 
elk, which they call Qrignal. Theſe two laſt kinds 
which, in our hemitphere, are only found towards the 
polar circle, the elk on this fide, and the moule-deer 
beyond, are to be met with in America in more ſou- 
thern latitudes. This may be owing either. to the cold 
being more intenſe in America, from fingular cauſes 
which make an exception to the general rule; or, pot 
ſibly, becauſe theſe ſreſſt lands are leſs frequented by 
the depopulator man. Their ſtrong, toft, and warm 
fins, make excellent garments, which are: very light. 
All thefe animals, however, are hunted for the Euro- 
Peans; but the ſavages have the chace that belongs to 


them, and is pecuharly their favourite : it is that of 


the bear, which is beſt- adapted to their warlike man- 
'ners, their ſtrength and their bravery,. and eſpecially 
to their wants. 
In a cold and ſevere climate, this animal is moſt = 
mo 
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monly black. As he is rather ſhy than fierce, inſtead 
of a cavern, he chuſes for his lurking place the hollow ' 
trunk of an old Totten tree. There he takes his lodges» 
ment in winter, as high as he can climb. As he is very 
fat at the end of autumn, takes no exerciſe, and is als 
moſt always aſleep, he muſt loſe but little by perſpira- 
tion, and conſequently muſt ſeldom. want to. go abroad 
in queſt of food. But he is forced out of his retreat by 
ſetting fire to it; and as ſoon as he attempts to come 
down, he falls under a ſhower of arrows before he can 
reach the ground. The Indians feed upon his fleſh, 
rub themſelves with his greaſe, and clothe themſelves 
with his ſkin. Such was the intent of their purſuit af- 
ter the bear, when a new intereſt directed their inſtinct 
towards the beaver. | | 

This animal poſſeſſes all the friendly diſpoſitions fit 
for ſociety, without any of the vices or misfortunes at» 
tendant upon it; formed by nature for ſocial life, he 
is endued with an inſtinct adapted to it, for the pre- 
ſervation and propagation of his ſpecies; this animal, 
whoſe tender plaintive accents, and whoſe firiking ex- 
ample draws tears of admiration and pity from the hu- 
mane philoſopher who contemplates his life and man- 
ners; this harmleſs animal, who never hurts any living 
ereature, who is neither carnivorous, ſanguinary, nor 
oppreſſive, is become the object of man's moſt earneſt 
purſuit, and the prey which the ſavages hunt after wick 
the greateſt eagerneſs and cruelty : a circumſtance o- 
ing to the unmerciful rapaciouſneſs of the moſt poliſh- 
ed nations of Europe. £ 

The beaver is about three or four feet long, and is fo 
thick, that his weight amounts to forty or ſixty pounds, 
which is the conſequence of the largeneſs of his muſ- 
cles. His head, which he carries downwards; is like 
that of a rat, and his back raiſed in an arch above it 
like that of a mouſe, Lucretius has obſerved, that man 


has hands given him, not that he might make uſe of 


them, but that he had hands given him, and has made 
uſe of them. Thus the beaver has webs at his hinder 
feet, and he ſwims with them. The toes of his fore- 
feet are ſeparate, and anſwer the purpoſe of hands ; the 
tail, which is flat, oval, and covered with fcales, — 

uſes 
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The animal which the ancients called Lynx, known 
in Siberia by the name of-che Ounce, is only called the 
wild cat in Canada, where it is ſmaller than in our he. 
miſphere. This animal, to whom vulgar error would 
not have attributed very piercing eyes, if he were not 
endowed with the faculty of ſeeing, hearing, and ſmel. 
ling, at a diſtance, lives upon what game he can catch, 
which he purſues to the very tops of the talleſt trees, 
His fleſh is known to be very white and well flavoured, 

but he is hunted chiefly for the ſake of his ſkin; the 
hair of which is very long, and of a fine light grey, 
but leſs eſteemed than that_of the fox. 

This carnivorous and deſtructive animal is a native of 
the frozen climates, where nature affords few vegeta- 
bles, and ſeems to oblige all animals to eat one another, 
In more-temperate climates he has loſt much of his o- 

riginal beauty, and his hair has degenerated. In the 
north; it has remained long, ſoft, and full, ſometimes 
white, ſometimes grey, and often red or ſandy. The 
fineſt by far is black; but this is more ſcarce in Cana. 
da than in Muſcovy, which _ farther north, and is 
Not ſo damp. 

Beſides theſe ſmaller fars, North America * 
us with ſkins of the ſtag, the- deer, and the roe · buck; 
of the mouſe-deer, called there Caribou; and of the 
elk, which they call Orignal. Theſe two laſt kinds 
which, in our hemiſphere, are only found towards the 
polar circle, the elk on this ſide, and the mouſe: deer 
beyond, are to be met with in America in more ſou- 
thern latitudes. This may be owing either to the cold 
being more intenſe in America, from ſingular cauſes 
which make an exception to the general rule; or, poſ- 
ſibly, becauſe theſe freſtr lands are leſs frequented by 
the depopulator man. Their ſtrong, ioft, and warm 
fins, make excellent garments, which are very light. 
All theſe animals, however, are hunted for the Euro- 
Peans; but the ſavages have the chace that belongs to 
them, and is peculiarly their favourite : it is that of 
-the bear, which is. beſt- adapted to their warlike man- 
ners, their ſtrength and their bravery, and eſpecially 
to their wants. 

In a cold and ſevere climate, this anĩmal is moſt 2 

mo 
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monly black. As he is rather ſhy than fierce, inſtead 
of a cavern, he chuſes for his lurking place the hollow * 
trunk of an old Totten tree. There he takes his lodge» 
ment in winter, as high as he can climb.- As he is very 
fat at the end of autumn, takes no exerciſe, and is als 
moſt always aſleep, he muſt loſe but little by perſpira · 
tion, and conſequently muſt ſeldom want to. go abroad 
in queſt of food. But he is forced out of his retreat by 
ſetting fire to it; and as ſoon as he attempts to come 
down, he falls under a ſhower of arrows before he can 
reach the ground. The Indians feed upon his fleſh, 
rub themſelves with his greaſe, and'clothe themſelves 
with his ſkin. Such was the intent of their purſuit af. 
ter the bear, when a new intereſt directed their inſtinct 
towards the beaver. 2 | | 

This animal poſſeſſes all the friendly diſpoſitions fit 
for ſociety, without any of the vices or misfortunes at- 
tendant upon it; formed by nature for ſocial life, he 
is endued with an inſtinct adapted to it, for the pre- 
ſervation and propagation of his ſpecies ; this animal, 
whoſe tender plaintive accents, and whoſe ſtriking ex- 
ample draws tears of admiration and pity from the hu- 
mane philoſopher who contemplates his life and man- 
ners; this harmleſs animal, who never hurts any living 
ercature, who is neither carnivorous, ſanguinary, nor 
oppreſſive, is become the object of man's moſt earneſt 
purſuit, and the prey which the ſavages hunt after with 
the greateſt eagerneſs and cruelty : a circumſtance ow- 
ing to the unmerciful rapaciouſneſs of the moſt poliſh- 
ed nations of Europe. 5 

The beaver is about three or four feet long, and is ſo 
thick, that his weight amounts to forty or ſixty pounds, 
which is the conſequence of the largeneſs of his muſ- 
cles, His head, which he carries downwards; is like 
that of a rat, and his back raiſed in an arch above it 
like that of a mouſe. Lucretius has obſerved, that man 


has hands given him, not that he might make uſe of 


them, but that he had hands given him, and has made 
uſe of them. Thus the beaver has webs at his hinder 
feet, and he ſwims with them. The toes of his fore- 
feet are ſeparate, and anſwer the purpoſe of hands; the 
tail, which is flat, oval, and covered with fcales, — 

uſes 
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uſes by way of a hod and trowel; he has ſour ſharp in. 
ciſor teeth, chich ſerve him inſtead of car᷑ penters tools, 
All theſe 1 which are in a manner uſeleſz 
whilſt he lives alone, and do not then diſtinguiſh him 
from other animals, are of infinite ſervice when he live 
in ſociety, and enable him to diſplay a degree doch inge. 
1 ſuperior to all inſtinct. 

Without paſſions, without a deſire of doing injury to 
any, and without craft, when he does not live in fo: 
ciety, he ſcarcely ventures to defend himſelf. He ne. 
ver bites unleſs he is catched. But in the ſocial ſtate; 
in lieu of weapons and malice, he has a variety of con- 
trivances to ſecure himſelf without fighting, and to live 
without committing or ſuffering any injury. This peace. 
able and even tame animal is nevertheleſs independent; 
He is a flave to none, becauſe all his wants are ſupplied 
by himſelf: he enters into ſociety, but will not ſerve, 
nor, does he pretend to command: and all his laboun 

are directed by a ſilent inſt ind. 

It is the common want of living and ee 
that calls the beavers home, and collects them together 
in ſummer to build their towns againſt winter. As 
early as June or July, they come in from all quarters; 

and aſſemble to the number of two or three hundred; 
but always by the water - ſide, becauſe theſe republican 
are to live on the water to ſecure themſelves from in- 
vaſion. Sometimes they give the preference to ſtill 
lakes in unfrequented diſtricts, becauſe there the waters 
are always at an equal height. When they find no 
pools of ſtanding water, they make one in the midſt of 
rivers or ſtreams:; this they do by means of a cauſeway 
or dam. The mere planning of this contrivance im- 
plies ſuch a complication of ideas, as our ſhort· ſighted 
reaſon would be apt to think above any capacity but 
that of an intelligent being; and were it not for the 
dread of fire in this world and in the other, a Chriſti- 
an would believe or affirm, that the beaver has a ſpi- 
ritual ſoul, and that the ſoul of man is only material. 
The firſt thing to be erected is a pile a hundred ſeet 
long, and twelve feet thick at the baſis, which ſhelves 
away to two or three feet in a flope, whoſe declivity 
and height 9 anſwerable to the depth of the 
waters. 
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waters. To ſave work, or to facilitate their labour, they 
chuſe the narrowelt and ſhalloweſt part of-the river, If 
they find a large tree by the water ſide, they fell it in 


ſuch a manner as it may fall acroſs the ſtream. If it 
ſhould be larger in circumference than a man's body, 


they ſaw it thro', or rather gnaw the foot with their 
four ſharp teeth. The branches are ſoon lopped off by 


theſe induſtrious workmen, who want to ſaſhion it into 


a beam. A-multitude of leſſer trees are felled and cut 
into equal pieces for the intended pile. Some drag theſe 
trees to the river ſide, others ſwim over with them to 


the place where the cauſeway is to be raiſed. But the 
queltion is, how theſe animals are to ſink them in the 
water, with the aſſiſtance only of their teeth, a tail, and 


feet : and the following is the manner in which they 


contrive to execute it. With their nails they dig a hole 
With 


in the ground, or at the bottom of the water. 
their teeth they reſt the large end of the ſtake againſt 
the bank of the river, or againſt the great beam that 
lyes acroſs. With their feet they raite the ſtake and 


ſink it with the ſharp end downwards into the hole, 


where it ſtands upright. . With their tails they make 


mortar, with which they fill up all the yacancies be- 


tween the takes, which are bound together with twiſt - 


ed boughs 3 and thus the pile is conſtructed. The ſlope 


of the dam is oppoſite to the current, the better to break 
the force of the water by a gradual reſiſtance, and the 
ſtakes are driven in obliquely, in proportion to the in- 
clination of the plane. The ſtakes are planted perpen- 
dicularly on the fide where the water is to fall; and in 
order to open a drain which may leſſen the action of the 
flope and weight-of the cauſeway, they make two or 
three openings at the top of it, by which part. of the 
waters of the river may rum off. 75 | 
When this work is finiſhed by the whole body of the 
republic, every member conſiders of a lodging for him- 
ſelf. Each company builds a, hut in the water upon 
the pile. Theſe huts are from four to ten feet in dia- 
meter, upon an oval or round incloſure. Some are two 
or three ſtories high, according to the number of fa- 
milies or bouſe-holds. . Each hut contains at leaſt two 
or three, and ſome ten or fifteen. The walls, "Ew 
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high or low, are about two feet thick, and are all arch. 
ed at the top, and perfectly neat and ſolid both within 
and without. The outſide is varniſhed with a kind of 
ſtucco, impenetrable both to the water. and to the ex. 
ternal air. Every apartment has two openings, one on 
the land · ſide to enable them to go out and fetch proyi. 
ſions, the other on that next the ſtream, to facilitate 
their eſcape from the approach of the enemy, that is, 
of man, the deſtroyer of cities and commonwealths The 
window of the houſe opens to the water. There they 
take the benefit of the freſh air in the day time, plun- 
ged in the river up to their middle. In winter it ſerves 
to fence them againſt che ice, which gathers to the 
thickneſs of two or three feet. The ſhelf, which is to 
prevent its ſtopping up this window, reſts upon two 
ſtakes that ſlope in ſuch a manner as may beſt carry of 
the water from the houſe, and leave an outlet to creep 
through, or to go and ſwim under the ice. The inſide 
of the houſe has no other furniture than a flooring of 
graſs, covered with the boughs of the fir- tree. No filth 
of any kind is ever ſeen in theſe apartments. 
The materials for theſe buildings are always the pro- 
duce of the neighbouring fields. 'Theſe are alders, pop- 
lars, and other trees dclighting in watery places, as 
theſe republicans do who build their apartments of them, 
Theſe citizens have the ſatisfaction, at the ſame time 
that they faſhion the wood, to nouriſh themielves with 
it. In imitation of certain ſavages of the frozen ocean, 
they eat the bark. The ſavages, indeed, do not like it 
till it is dried, pounded, and properly dreſſed ; whereas 
the beavers chew it and ſuck it when it is quite green 
They lay up a proviſion of bark and tender twigs in 
ſeparate ſtorehouſes for every hut, proportionahle to 
the number of its inhabitants. Every beaver knows 
his own ſtorehouſe, and not one of them pilfers his 
neighbour's. Each party lives in its own habitation, 
and is contented with it, though jealous of the pypper- 
ty it has acquired in it by its labour. The. proviſions 
of the community are collected and expended without 
diſſentions. They are ſatisfied with that fimple food 
which their labour prepares for them. The only 8 
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Gon they have is that of conjugal affection, the baſis 
and end of which is the reproduction of their ſpeeĩes. 
Two beings, thus matched and united by taſte and 
a reciprocal affection, after labouring togerher through 
the ſummer months, agree to live in company during 
the rigours of winter. For this ſeaſon they prepare 
by laying up a ſtore of proviſions in the month of Sep- 
tember. The two ſpouſes retire into therr cabin in au- 
rumn, which is not leſs favourable to love than the 
ſpring. If the ſeaſon of flowers invites the birds ta 
propagate in the woods, the ſeaſon of fruits excites- as 
powerfully, perbaps, terreſtrial animals to mutual em- 
draces. The winter affords, at leaſt, leiſure for ſexual 
commerce; and, therefore, the pleaſures it affords are 
not inferior to thoſe of more favourable ſeaſons. The 
huſband and wife never leave one another. 
No labour, no amuſements encroach on the days 
conſecrated to love. The females conceive, and bear 


in their wombs the endearing pledges of this univerſat_ 


paſſion. In fine weather, the happy couple iſſue from 
their cabin, and walk about the borders of the river, 
refreſhing themſelves with green bark, and other ſalu- 
tary vegetables. Towards the end of winter the mo- 
thers bring ſorth the young that were begot in au umnt 
and whilſt the father ranges the woods, allured by the 
ſweets of the ſpring, leaves to his little family the room 
he took up in his narrow cell, and the dam ſuckles and 
nurſes chem, to the number of two or three. Then ſhe 
takes them out along with her in her excurſions, in 
ſearch of crabs, and other kinds of fiſh, and green bark, 
to recruit her 0wn ſtrength and to feed them, till the 
ſeaſon Meer F „ 
It may be remarked, that this republic lives in ham- 


lets or villages, which may be compared to a large Car- - 


thuſian nunnery. But this compariſon is by no means 
juſt: if happineſs dwells in both theſe communities, it 


muſt be derived from very oppoſite ſources; for, in the 


former, it conſiſts in following nature ; but in the lat- 
ter, it muſt proceed ſrom attempts to ſtifle and annihi- 


late every natural principle of action. But man, in his 


folly, dreaths that he has found out wiſdom. | A num- 
ber of devoted wretches are dragged together and form 
Vor. V. ä ſocieties, 
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focieties, which exclude all intercourſe between the two 
ſexes. The men and the women are confined in ſeparate 
cells: to render both happy, they require only to be 
united, and to ſpend the remainder of their days in mu- 
tual affection, and in execrating thoſe deteſtable inſlity. 
tions which forced. them into priſon, barred with gates 
of iron, and erected by ſuperſtition, to prevent the union 
of hearts, and the exerciſe of every amiable and tender 
affection. Where is impiety if not in thoſe barbarous, 
gloomy, and ferocious inſtitutions, which render men 
uanatural and ſavage in order to canonize them, which 
make them weak, ftupid, and dumb like the brutes, in 
order that they may reſemble the angels ? God of na- 
ture! to thy tribunal we muſt appeal againſt laws which 
violate the moſt beautiful of thy works, by condemning 
them, in oppoſition to thy will, to perpetual ſterility, 
Art not thou, who created every exiſtence, and who 
daily draws life from the boſom of death itſelf, efſenti- 
ally fruitful ? Whoſe praiſes are moſt acceptable to thee; 
thoſe of the ſolitary who break the ſilence of the night 
to celebrate thee among the tombs ; or thoſe happy be- 


ings, who, though they do not boaſt of knowing thee 


by inſtinct, glorify thee by perpetuating, the works of 
thy hands? Maeda: vu ns 

This republican, induſtrious, intelligent people, {kill- 
ed in architecture, provident and ſyſtematical in its plans 
of police and ſociety, is the beaver, whoſe gentle and 
exemplary manners we have been deſcribing, Happy 
if his covering did not tempt mercileſs and ſavage man 
to deſtroy his buildings and his race, 'The Americans 
have often demoliſhed the ſettlements, of the beavers, 
and yet thoſe indefatigable animals have frequently had 
the reſolution to build them up again, for ſeveral ſum- 
mers ſucceſſively, upon the very ſame ſpot. The win- 
ter is the time for attacking them: experience warns 
them of heir danger. At the approach of the huntſ- 
man, one of them ſtrikes a hard ſtroke with his tail up- 
on the water; this ſignal fpreads a general alarm 
throughout all che huts of the commonwealth, and e- 
very one tries to ſave himſelf under the ice. But it is 
very difficult to eſcape all, the ſnares that are laid for 
this har mleſs tribe. 


E 5 


t © Sometimes 
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Sometimes the huntſmen lye in wait for them; but 
as theſe animals ſee and hear at a great diſtance, they 
can ſeldom be ſhot. by the water - ſide, and they never 
venture ſo far from it as to be cavght by ſurprizei 
Should the beaver be wounded before he has got un“ 
der the ice, he has always time enough to plunge in; 
and, if he dies after wards, he is loſt, becauſe he ſinksz 
and never riſes again. FIR PAT 24; DITEEE 
A more certain way of catching beavers is, by lays 

ing traps in the woods, where they eat the tender bark 
of young trees. Theſe traps are baited with freſh flips 
of wood, and as foon as the beavers” touch them, an 
enormous weight falls and cruſhes their loins. The man, 
who is concealed near the place, haſtens to it, ſeizes his 
prey, and, having diſpatched it, carries it of © 
Other methods are ſtill more commonly and more 
ſucceſsfully practiſed. The huts are ſometimes attack. 
ed, in order to drive out the inhabitants, and then 
wait for them at the edges of the holes they have bored 
in the ice, where they are obliged to eome to take in 
freſh air. The moment they appear they are knocked 
on the head. At other times the animal, driven out of 
his lodgement, is entangled in the nets that are ſpread 
all round, by breaking up the ice for ſome toiſes round 
his hut. If they want to catch the whole colony at 
once, inſtead of breaking down the ſluices to drown 
the inhabitants, as it might be done in Holland, they 
open the cauſeway to drain off the water ſrom the pool 
where the beavers live. When they are thus left dry, 
defenceleſs, and unable to eſcape, they may be caught 
at pleaſure, and deſtroyed at any time: but care is al- 
ways taken to leave a ſufficient number of males and 
females to preſerve the breed: an act of generoſity 
which in reality proceeds only from avarice. The cruel 
foreſight of man only ſpares a few, in order to have 
the more to deſtroy. The beaver, whoſe plaintive cry 
ſeems to implore his clemency and pity, finds in the 
ſavage, whom the Europeans have made barbarous, 
only an implacable enemy, who no longer ' fights ſo 
much to ſupply his own wants, as to furniſh ſuperflui- 
ties to another world. O nature! where is thy fore- 
light, where is thy benevolence, in having armed one 
| N 2 ſpecies 
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ſpecies of animals againſt another, and man againſt the 
halle ? : ö te. 

If we compare the manners, the police, and the in. 
duſtry of the beavers, with the wandering life of the 
ſavages of Canada, we ſhall be inclined to allow, ad. 
mitting for the ſuperiority of man's faculties above 
thoſe of animals, that the beaver was much farther ad, 
vanced in the arts of ſocial life than his purſuer, when 
the Europeans firſt brought their talents and improve. 
ments to North America. | WET | 

1 The beaver, an older inhabitant of the weſtern world 
than, man, and the quiet poſſeſſor of thoſe regions ſo 
well adapted to his ſpecies, had employed that quiet 
he had enjoyed for many ages, in the improvement of 
his faculties. In our hemiſphere, man has ſeized upon 
the moſt wholeſome and fertile regions, and has driven 
out or ſubdued all other animals. If the bee and the 
ant have preſerved their Jaws and government from the 
- ealous and deſtructive dominion of man, the tyrant of 
all the other animals, this has been owing to the ſmall. 
neſs of their ſize. It is thus we, ſee ſome republics, ha- 
ving neither ſplendour nor ſtrength, maintain them- 
ſelyes by their very weakneſs, in the midit of the vall 
monarchies of Europe, which mult ſooner or later ſwal- 
low them up. But the ſociable quadrupeds, baniſhed 
into uninhabited climates unfit for their increaſe, have 
been unconnected in all places, incapable of uniting in- 
io a community, or of improving their natural ſagaci- 
ty; whilſt man, who has reduced them to that preca- 
rious ſtate, exults in their degradation, and prides him- 
ſelf in that ſuperior nature and thoſe rational powers, 
which conſtitute a perpetual diſtinction between his ſpe- 
cies and all others. 

The brutes, we are told, bring nothing to perfec- 
tion ; their operations therefore can only be mechani- 
cal, and ſuppole no principle ſimilar to that which ac- 
tuates man. Without examining in what particulars 
perfection conſiſts; whether the mok civilized being is 
in reality the moſt perfect; whether what he acquires 
in the property of things, he does not loſe in the pro- 
perty of his perſon ; or, whether all he adds to his en- 
joyments is not ſo much ſubtracted from his duration; 
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we cannot but confeſs that the beaver, which in Eu- 
rope is a wandering, ſolitary, timorous, ignorant, and 
ſtupid animal, was in Canada acquainted with civil and 
domeſtic government, knew how to diſtinguiſh the pro- 
per ſeaſons for labour and reſt, and was acquainted with 
ſome rules of architecture, and with the curious and 
learned art of conſtructing dykes. Yet he attained to 
this degree of improvement with feeble and imperſect 
tools, He can hardly ſee the work he does with his 
tail. His teeth, which anſwer the purpoſes of a va- 
riety of tools, are circular, and. confined by the lips. 
Man, on the contrary, with hands fit for every purpoſe, 
hath in this ſingle organ of the touch all tlie combined 
powers of ſtrength and dexterity. Is it not chiefly to 
this advantage of organization that he owes the ſupe- 
riority of his ſpecies above all others? It is not becauſe 
his eyes are turped towards heaven, as thoſe of all birds 


are, that he is the lord of the creation; it is becauſe he 


is provided with hands that are ſupple, pliable, induſ- 
trious, formidable, and weapons of defence, and ever 
ready to aſſiſt him. His hand is his ſceptre : the very 
arm, which he lifts up to heaven as it were to ſcarch 
for his origin there, he ſtretches out and brandiſhes o- 
ver the earth, in order to ravage and turn every thing 
upſide down on the ſurface of it, that, when a total 
deſtruction takes place, he might ſay, I reign. The 
ſureſt ſign of the population of mankind is the depopn- 
lation ot other ſpecies. That of beavers gradually de- 
creaſes and diſappears in Canada, ſince the Europeans 
have been in requeſt of their ſkins, : 

Their ſkins vary with the climate, both in colour 
and kind. In the fame diſtrict, however, where the 
colonies of civilized beavers are found, there are ſome 
that are wild and ſolitary. Theſe animals, which are 
ſaid to be turned out of the ſociety for their ill beha- 
viour, live in a channel under ground, and have neither 
lodging nor ſtorehouſe. They are called the kennel 
beavers, Their coat is dirty, and the hair is worn off 
their backs by rubbing againſt the cave which they dig 
tor their habitation. This flip, which commonly opens 


into ſome pond or ditch full of water, ſometimes ex- 


tends above a hundred feet in length, and flopes up 
N 3 | gradually 
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gradually to facilitate their eſcape from inundationg 
when the waters rife. Some of theſe beavers are ſo 
wild as to ffy from all communication with their naty. 
ral element, and, like our otters in Europe, to live en. 
tirely on land. Theſe wild beavers have not ſuch fleck 
hair as thoſe that live in ſocieties 3 their furs are an- 
ſwerable to their manners. 

Beavers are found in America from the thirtieth to 
the ſixtieth degree of north latitude. There are but 
few towards the ſouth ; but they increaſe in number, 
and grow darker, as we advance towards the north, 
In the country of the Hlmotrs, they are yellow and ſtraw 
coloured; higher up, they are of a hght cheſnut; to 
the north of Canada, of a dark cheſnnt, and ſome are 
even found that are quite black, and theſe are reckon- 
ed the fineſt, Yet in this climate, the coldeſt that is 
inhabited by this ſpecies, there are ſome among the 
black ones that are quite white, others white ſpeckled 
with grey, and ſometimes with ſandy ſpots on the 


rump: So much does nature delight in fhewing the 


gradations of heat and cold, and their various influ- 
ences, not only on the figure, but on the very cloth- 
ing of animals. The value that men ſet on their lives, 
depends upon the colour of their ſkins. Some they 
neglect:to that degree, that they will not even kill 
them ; but theſe are very rare. 


Tu ſur- trade was the firſt the 
Europeans carried into Canada. It 
Aa Fi" abbot + opened by the French colony 
7 "uy 4 at 'Tadouſac, a port ſituated thirty 
* abend leagues below Quebec. About the 
Oe year 1640, the town of Les Trois R- 
vieres, at the diſtance of twenty-five leagues from the 
capital, and higher up, became a ſecond mart. In pro- 
ceſs of time all the fur-trade centered in Montreal. 
The ſkins were brought thither on canoes made of the 
bark of trees in the month of Fune. The number of 
Indians who reſorted to that place increaſed as the 
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thing contributed to increaſe the concourſe. They ne- 
ver returned with a freſh ſupply of furs, but they 
brought a new nation along with them. Thus a kind 
of fair was opened to which the ſeveral tribes of that 
vaſt continent reſorted. | h 
The Englith grew jealous of this branch of wealth 3 
and the colony they had founded at New York ſoon 
found means to divert the ſtream of this great circula- 
tion. As ſoon as they had ſecured a ſubſiſtence, by 
beſtowing their firſt attention upon agriculture, they 
began to think of the fur- trade, which was at firſt con- 
fined to the country of the Iroquois. The five nations 
of that name would not ſuffer their lands to be tra- 
verſed in order to give an opportunity of treating with 
other ſavage nations, who were their enemies; nor 
would they allow thoſe nations to come upon their ter- 
ritories, to ſhare in competition with them the profits 
of the trade they had opened: with the Europeans. 
But time having extinguiſhed, or rather ſuſpended the 
national hoſtilities between the Indians, the Engliſh. 
ſpread all over the country, and the ſavages flocked to 
them from all quarters. This nation had infinite ad- 
vantages for obtaining the preference over their ri- 
vals the French. Their navigation was eaſter, and 
conſequently they eould afford to underſel them. They 
were the oy manufacturers of the coarſe cloths that 
beſt ſuited the favages. The beaver-trade was free a- 
mong them; whereas, among the French, it was, and 
ever has been, ſubje to the tyranny of monopoly. It 
was by this freedom and theſe indulgences, that they 
1 moſt of the trade that rendered Montreal ſo 
amous. e eie e is tes 
At this time the French in Canada indulged them- 
felves more freely in a cuſtom, which at firſt had been 


confined within very narrow bounds. Their inclina- 


tion ſor frequenting the woods, like that of the firſt 
coloniſts, had been wiſely reſtrained within the limits of 
the territory belonging to the colony. Permiſſion was, 


however, granted every year to twenty. five perſons to 


ro beyond theſe limits to trade with the Indians. The 
ſuperiority which New. Vork was acquiring, was the 
caufe of the number of thefe permiſſions being increa- 

1 — | ſed, 
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ſed. They were a kind of patent, which the patente; 
might make uſe of either in perſon or by proxy, and 
which laſted a year or more. They were ſold, and 
the produce was diſtributed by the governor of the co. 
| lony, to the officers, or their widows and children, to 
the hoſpitals and miffionaries, to ſuch as had diſtin. 
uiſhed themſelves by ſome great action, or ſome uſe. 
fal undertaking; and ſometimes even to the creatures 
of the governor, who fold the patents himſelf. The 
money which he did not give away, or did not chooſe 
to keep, was put into the public coffers ; but he was ac. 
countable to none for his adminiſtration. | 
This cuſtom was attended with fatal conſequences, 
Many of thoſe who carried on this trade ſettled amony 
-the Indians, to defraud their partners whoſe goods they 
had diſpoſed of. Many more went and ſettled among 
the Engliſh, where the profits were greater. Several 
of our people were loſt upon immenſe lakes, often agi- 
tated by dreadful tempeſts; among the caſcades, which 
render navigation ſo dangerous in the broadeſt rivers 
in the whole world; under the weight of the canoes, 
the proviſions, and the bales of goods which they were 
forced to bear upon their ſhoulders at the carrying-pla- 
ces, where the rapidity or ſhallowneſs of the water o- 
bliged them to quit the rivers, and purſue their jourfiey 
by land. Numbers periſhed in the ſnow and on the ice, 
and by hunger or by the ſword of the enemy. Thoſe 
who returned to the colony with a profit of ſix or ſeven 
hundred per cent. were not always the moſt uſeful 
members, as they gave themſelves up to the great- 
eſt exceſſes, and, by their example, inſpired others 
with a diſguſt for aſſiduous labours. Their fortunes 
diſappeared as quickly as they had been amaſſed, like 
thoſe moving mountains which a whirlwind. raiſes and 
deſtroys at once on the ſandy plains of Africa. Moſt 
of theſe travelling traders, wore out with the exceſſive 
fatigues which their avarice prompted them to under- 
go, and the licentiouſneſs of a wandering and diſſolute 
life, dragged on a premature old age in indigence and 
infamy. The government perceived theſe irregulari- 
ties, and put the fur · trade upon a new footing.. | 
The French had for a long time been inceſſantly 
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employed in erecting a number of forts, which were 
thought neceſſary for their . preſervation. and aggran- 
dizement in North America. | Thoſe they had built to 
the weſt and ſouth of the river St Lawrence, were in- 
tended to confine the ambition of the Engliſh, and 
were very large and ſtrong, Thoſe which were con- 
ſtructed on the ſeveral lakes in the moſt important po- 
ſitions, formed a chain which extended northward to 
the diſtance of a thouſand leagues from Quebec ; but 
they were only miſerable palliſades, intended to keep 
the Indians in awe, and to ſecure their alliance, and the 
produce of their chace. There was a garriſon in each, 
more or leſs numerous, accerding to the importance 
of the poſt, and of the enemies who threatened it. It was 
thought proper to intruſt the comm:ndant of each of 
theſe forts with the excluſive right of buying and ſell- 
ing.through the whole extent of his dominion. This 
privilege was purchaſed ; but, as it was always produc - 
tive of profit, and ſometimes of a conſiderable fortune, it 
was granted to none but ſuch officers as were moſt in 
favour, If any of theſe had not a Rock ſufficient for the 
undertaking, he could eaſily get ſome moneyed men to 
join with him. It was pretended that this ſyſtem, far 
from being contrary to the real intereſt of the ſervice, 
was a means of promoting it, as it obliged the gentle» 
men of the army to keep up more conſtant connections 
with the natives, to itch their motions, and to ne» 
glect nothing that could ſecure their friend{hip. No 
body foreſaw, or choſe to foreſee, that this could not 
fail of ſtifling every ſentiment but that of ſelf-intereſt, 
and would be a ſource of perpetual oppreſſion. - 
This tyranny, which ſoon became general, was more 
ſeverely felt at Frontenac, at Niagara, and at Toronto, 
The farmers of thoſe three forts, abuſing their privilege; 
ſet fo low a value upon the goods that were brought 
them, and rated their own ſo high, that by degrees the 
Indians left off ſtopping there. 'They went in vaſt num- 
bers to Chouaguen, on the lake Ontario, where the 
Engliſh dealt with them upon more advantageous terms. 
Theſe new connections were repreſented as alarming'to 
the court, of France, who found means to weaken them, 
by taking the trade of theſe three paſts into her own 
| a | hands, 
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hands, and treating the Indians Ril better than ap 
were treated by their rivals. 

The conſequence was, that the king acquired the fol 

beiden of all the refuſe of the furs; and got the ſkins 
of all the beaſts that were killed in ſummer and au- 
tumn; the moſt ordinary, the thinneſt, and moſt eaſi- 
ly ſpoiled, were reſerved for the king. All theſe furs 
which were damaged and unfairly bought were care: 
leſsly heaped up in warchoufes, where they were eaten 
up by the moths. At the proper ſeaſon for ſending them 
to Quebec, they were put into boats, and left to the 
diſcretion of ſoldiers, paſſengers, and watermen, who, 
having no concern in thoſe goods, did not take the leaſt 
care to keep them dry. When they came into the hands 
of the managers of the colony, they were ſold for half 
of the little they were worth. Thus the returns were 
rather leſs than the ſums advanced by the government 
for this loſin ; trade. 
But though this trade was of no valug to the king} 
it may yet be doubted I it brought any pro- 
fit to the Indians, th6ugh gold and ſilver were not the 
dangerous medium of their — They received, in- 
deed, in exchange for their furs, ſaws, knives, hatchets, 
kettles, fiſn-hooks, needles, thread, ordinary linen, and 
coarſe woollen ſtuffs, the firſt tions or bands of ſocia- 
bility. But we ſold them articles likewiſe that would 
have proved prejudicial to them even as a gift ora 
preſent, ſuch as guns, powder and ſhot, WEE and 
eſpecially brandy. - 

This liquor, the moſt fatal preſent the old worlds e. 
ver made to the new, was no ſooner known to the ſa 
vages, than they grew paſlionately fond of it. It was 
equally impoſſible for them to abſtain from it, or to vie 
it with moderation. It was ſoon obſerved, that this li- 
quor diſturbed their domeſtic peace, impaired their 
judgment, made them furious, and that it occalions 
ed huſbands, wives, fathers, mothers, children, bro- 
thers, and ſiſters, to abuſe and quarrel with one att 
other. In vain did ſome ſober Frenchmen expoſtu- 
late with them, and endeavour to ſhame them out of 
theſe exceſſes. It is you, anſwered they, who have 
—__ us to drink this liquor; and now we 9 do 
without 
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without it. If you refuſe to give it is, we will go and 
get it of the Engliſh, It is you who have done the miſ- 
chief, and it cannot be repaired. 

The court of France, upon receiving 3 — 
information. with reſpect to the diſorders occaſioned by 
this pernicious trade, hath alternately prohibited, toler- 

ated and authoriſed it, according to the light in which 
it was repreſented to the miniſtry. In the midſt of theſe 
variations, the intereſt of che merchants was ſeldom at 
a ſtand. The ſale of brandy was at all times nearly the 
ſame, Rational ,men conſidered it, however, as the 
principal cauſe of the diminution of the human race, 
and conſequently of the ſkins of beaſts, which became 

every day more and more evident. 

This decay of the fur-trade was not then ſo jm 
able as it has been fince, when the promotion of the 
Duke of Anjou to the throne of Charles V. ſpread an 
alarm over all Europe, and plunged it onte more into 
the horrors of a general war. The conflagration'ex- 
tended beyond the ſeas, and would have advanced even 
to Canada, had not the Iroquois put a ſtop to it. The 
Engliſh and French had long vied with each other in 
bg the alliance of that nation. Theſe demonſra- 
tions of eſteem or fear, had ſo elevated their natural 
pride, that they thought themſelves the umpires of the 
two rival nations, and pretended that their intereſts were 
to regulate the conduct of both. As they were inclined to 
peace at that time, they haughtily declared that they 
would take up arms againſt either of the two which 
ſhould commence hoſtilities againſt each other. This 
reſojution ſuited; the ſituatien of the French colony, 
which was ill provided for a war, and expected no aſ- 
ſiſtance from the mother - country. New York, on the 
contrary, whoſe forces, already conſiderable, were daily 
increaſing, wiſhes to prevail upon the Iroquois to join 
with them, Their inſinuat ions, preſents, and negocia- 


tions were ineffectual till 1709, when they ſucceeded in 


ſeducing the five nations; and their troops, which till 


then had remained inactive, marched out, ſupported by 
a vaſt number of Indian warriors. 


The army was haughtily advancing towards the cen- 
ter of Canada with the — confidence of Ps 
nen 


* 
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when one of the ohiefs of rhe Iroquois, Who had nevet 
approved of their proceedings, ſimply faid to his peg. 
ple, What will become of us, if we thould ſucceed in 
driving away the French? Theſe few words, uttered 
with a myſterious and anxious look, immediately recal. 
led to the minds of all the people their former ſyſtem, 
which was to keep the balance even between the two 


foreign nations, in order to ſecure their own indepen. 


dence. They inſtantly reſolved to forſake a plan they 
had tao precipitately engaged in, contrary to the pub- 
lic iatereft ; but as they thought it would be ſhamefy 
openly to quit their aſſociates, they imagined that fe, 
cret treachery might be ſubſtituted in place of open de. 
fection. The lawleſs ſavages, the virtuous Spartang, 
the religious Hebrews, the ſagacious and warlike Greeks 


and Romans; all people, whether civilized or not, have | 


uniformly made what is called the right of nations con- 
fiſt either in craft or violence. es Vis EF} 20g 

The army had halted on the banks- of a little river, 
to wait for the artillery and ammunition. The Iro- 


quois, who ſpent their leiſure - hours in hunting, contri- 


ved to ſtrip all the beaſts they caught, and throw their 
ſkins into the river, a little above the camp. The wa- 
ters were ſoon infected. The Englith, who ſuſpected 
no ſuch perſidy, continued drinking of the poiſoned 
ſtream. Such numbers immediately died, that they 
were torced to deſiſt, 8 | | 
A ſtill more imminent danger threatened the French 
colony. A numerous fleet, deftined againſt Quebec, 
and which had five or ſix thouſand men on board, for 
the purpoſe of making a deſcent, entered the river $t 
Lawrence the following year, with the greateſt proba- 
bility of ſucceſs, if it could but reach the place of its 
deſtination. But the raſuneſs of the admiral, joined to 
the violence of the elements, occaſioned its deſtruction 
in the river. Thus was Canada at once delivered from 
its anxieties both by ſea and land, and bad the glory of 
maintaining itſelf, without ſuccours and without loſs, 
againit the ſtrength and policy of the Engliſh. 
| eee ee 6 121.21 ene 
„Human reaſon has net yet attained the art of being happy 
without doing injury. | . 
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FAN c E, however, which for forty 


years had alone withſtood the combi- | France is com- 


ned efforts of all Europe, vanquiſhed or pelied tocede part 


repulſed all the united nations, accom- 
plied that with her on ſubjects, un- NN ted 
der Lewis XIV. which Charles V. had WFr4 
not been able to effect with the innumerable troops of 
his ſeveral kingdoms; France, which had at chat time 
25 many great men as would have immortalized twen- 
ty reigns, and in the courſe of one reign had done as 
many great actions as might have aggrandized twenty 
nations; France was then upon the point of crowning 
all theſe glorious ſucceſſes, by placing a branch of the 
houſe of Bourbon on the throne of Spain. She had 
then fewer enemies and a greater number of allies than 
the ever had in the molt brilliant periods of her proſpe- 
rity. Every thing concurred to promiſe her an eaſy 
fucceſs, a ſpeedy and deciſive ſuperiority. | 
It was not fortune, but nature icſelf, that changed 
her deſtiny. Haughty and vigorous under a king in all 
the graces and ſtrength of youth, after baving riſen 
with him through the ſeveral degrees of glory and 
grandeur, ſhe ſank with him through all the periods of 
decay incident to human nature. The ſpirit of bigot- 
ry, which had been introduced into the court by an 
ambitious woman, determined the choice of minilters, 
erals, and adminiſtrators ;. and this choice was al- 
ways blind and. unfortunate. Kings, who, like other 
men, have recourſe to heaven when they are ready to 
quit the earth, ſeem in their old age to ſeek for a new 
fet of flatterers, who ſoothi them with hopes, at the time 
when all realities are diſappearing. Then it is that 
hypocriſy, ever ready to take advantage of the firſt 
and ſecond childhood of life, awakens. m the foul of 
princes the ideas that had been early implanted in it; 
and, under pretence of guiding the man to the only 
happineſs that remains Br 
empire over his will. But as this laſt age, as well as 


the firſt, is à ſtate of weakneſs, a continual fluQuation 
muſt, therefore, prevail in the government. Cabals 


grow more violent and more powerful; the expecta- 


tions of intriguing men are raiſed ; and merit is leſs 
| O 


Vor. V. re warded 


of the provinces 


r him, aſſumes an abſolute 


rewarded; ſuperior talents are afraid to. make them. 
ſelves known ; ſolicitations of every kind preſs forward; 
places fall by chance upon men who are all equally un- 
fit to fill them, and are yet preſumptuous enough to 
think they deſerve them 4 men who rate the eſtimation 
they entertain of themſelves by the contempt they have 
of others. The nation then loſes its ſtrength with ite 
confidence, and every thing goes on as it is begun, 
without defign, vigour, or judgment. 
Lo raiſe a country from a ſtate of len to 
maintain it in the height of its glory, and to check the 
rapidity of its decline, are three things very difficult to 


accompliſh ; but the laſt is by far the moſt arduous, 
A nation riſes out of barbariſm b oy ſudden efforts exert- 


ed at intervals; it ſupports itſelf at the ſummit of its 
proſperity by the powers it has acquired]; it declines by 
a general languor, which has been ripening. by almoſt 
imperceptible gradations. Barbarous nations requite 
a long continued reign ; but reigns of ſhort duration 
are beſt adapted to proſperous ones. The tedious im- 
becillity of a declining movarch lays the foundation of 
evils for his ſucceſſor, which it is —_ impollible to 
n | 
Such was the latter 8 the reign of Lewis XIV. 

After a ſeries of defeats and mortifications, he was ſtill 
happy that he could purchaſe peace by ſacrifices which 
denoted his humiliation.; But he ſeemed to wiſh to 
conceal theſe ſacrifices from his people, by making them 
chiefly beyond the ſea. It is eaſy to judge how much 
his pride muſt have ſuffered, in giving up to the Eng- 

liſh Hudſon's Bay, Newfoundland, and Acadia; three 
poſſeſſions, which, together with Canada, farmed that 
immenſe tract of country known by the glorious name 
of New France. The next book will ſhew us. how this 


power, accultomed to conqueſt, eadenvaured to n | 
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Account of the French Setilementr in North America cons 
a f G i thnued, © l 164 {31 1454 
1222150 1s 44) 10 inne 
. 1 423k 206113 85 4 5QH l idea led bens - 
PH E: war, carried on for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 
1 had extended itſelf over the four quarters of the 
world; which, for theſe two centuries paſt, have' been 
diſturbed by the commotions of Europe, Every throne 
was ſhaken in contending for one, which, under the 
dominion of Charles V. had made them all tremble; 
One houſe, that rules over five or ſix ſtates} had raiſed 
the Spaniſn nation to a pitch of greatneſs which could 
not fail of being highly flattering to her. A houſe; 
whole power was ſti} ſuperior, from having its domi- 
nions more connected together, though of ſmall extent, 
was ambitious of giving law to that haughty nations 
Auſtria and Bourbon, which had been, rivals for two 
hundred years, were now excrting theit utmoſt efforts 
to acquire a ſuperiority which ſhould no longer be pre- 
carious or doubtful between them. The matter of con- 
tention was, which of the two ſhould haye the greateſt 
number of erowns to boaſt the poſſeſſion of. Europe, 
divided between the claims of the two houſes, which 
were not altogether groundleſs, was inclined to allow 
them to extend their branches, but not to permit that 
kveral ſeepters ſhould be united in one houſe, as had 
formerly been the caſe. All took up arms to diſperſe 
or divide a vaſt inheritance; and reſblved to pull it in 
pieces, rather than ſuffer it to be attached to a power, 
which, with this additional weight of ſtrength, mult in- 
ſallibly deſtroy the balance of all the reſt. The war, 
which was a long one, becauſe it was ſupported on all 
ſides by numerous forces and great abilities, by warlike 
people and {kiltul generals, deſolated all the countries 
it ſhou}d have ſuccoured, and even ruined nat ions that 
bad no intereſt in it. Victory ſhould have given the 
25 3 O 2 law; 
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law; but this was ſo wavering, that it ſerved but to 
Kindle the flames of diſcord. The ſame troops that 
were ſucceſsful in one country were foiled in another, 
The party who triumphed — * were defeated on the 
Jand ; and the news of the loſs of a fleet and the gain. 
ing of a battle arrived at the ſame time. Succeſs fluc. 
tuated from one camp to another, only to compleyt 
their mutual deſtrution, At laſt, when the blood and 
treaſure of the ſeveral ſtates were exhauſted, and after 
a ſeries of calamities and expences that had laſted twelye 
years, the nations; who had proſited by their misfor. 
tunes, and were weakened by their ſtruggles, were ſo]. 
Jicitous of repairing their loſſes. They endeavoured to 
Kind inthe new world the means of re-peopling and 
re-eſtabliſhing the old. The firlt views of France were 
turned towards North America, to which ſhe ſeemed 


invited by the fimilarity of ſoil and climate; and the 


Mland of Cape-Breton became immediately the objed 
of her attention. Wi K; 


Tus Engliſh conſidered this poſeſ 


The French, to | ; 
repair their loſe ſion as an equivalent for ail that the 


„ French had loſt by the treaty of U. 
2 1e 1 * trecht, and not being thoroughly re 
Be,, ee. Coneiled -with them, obſtinately op 
fab 5% ton 722 poſed their being allowed to pcople 
i, geri, and fortify it. They ſaw no other 
„ method of excluding them from the 
cod: fiſhery, and making the entrance 
iuto Canada difficult for their ſhips. The moderation 
of Queen Anne; or, perhaps, the corruption of her mi. 
niſters, prevented France from being expoſed. to this 
freſh mortiſication: And ſhe was authorized to make 
323 arrangements the might think proper at Cape. 
This iſland, fituated between the 45th and 47th de- 

of north latitude, lies at the entrance of the gulph 

of St Lawrence. Newſoundland ties to the ealt, on 
the ſame gulph, and is only 15 or 16 leagues diſtant 


from it; and, on the welt, Acadia is only feparated 
from the iſland by a ſtrait, not more than three or four | 
leagues over. Thus ſituated. between the territories | 


i ceded 
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ceded'to her enemies, the threatened their poſſeſſions, 
while ſhe protected thofe of France. The iſland mea - 
ſures about 36 leagues in length, and 22 in its greateſt 
breadth. It is beſet on all fides with little ſharp point- 
ed rocks, ſeparated from each other by the waves, a- 
bove which ſeveral of their tops are viſible. All its 
harbours open to the eaſt, and ſouth eaſt. On the o- 
ther parts of the coaſt, there are only a few anchoring” 
places for ſmall veſſels, in creeks, or between little 
lands. Except in the hilly parts, the ſurface of the 
country has but little firmneſs,” being every where co- 
rered with a light moſs and with water. The damp- 
neſs of the ground ethalesnſelt in fogs, without ren- 
dering the air unwholeſome. In other reſpects, the 
climate is very cold, which is owing either to the pro- 
digious quantity of lakes, which cover above half the 
nd, and remain ſor x long time frozen, or to the 
number of foreſts, that render it maccefſible to the rays 
of the ſun, already weakened by perpetual clouds. 

Though ſome fiſhermen had long fince reſorted to 
Cape- Breton every ſummer, yet not above twenty or 
thirty had ever ſettled there. The French, who took 
poſſeſſion of it in the month of Auguſt 1713, were pro- 
perly the firſt inhabitants. They changed its name into 
that of Iſle Royal, and pitched upon Fort Dauphin for 
their principal ſettlement. This harbour was two leagues 
in eireumſerence. The ſhips which came to the very edge 
were ſheltered from winds. Foreſts affording oak fut-- 
ficient to build and fortiſy a large city, were near at 
hand. Ihe ground appeared leſs barren than in other 
parts, and there was greater plenty of fiſh. This har- 
bour might have been made impregnable at à trifling 
expence; but the difficulty of- getting at it, a circum- 
ſtance that had at firſt made a ſtronger impreſſion than 
the advantages reſulting from it, oceaſioned it to be a- 
bandoned even after great labour had. been beſtowed: 
upon it. Phey then turned their views to Louiſbourg, 
which was eaſter of acceſs, and thus convenience was 
preferred to ſecurity. 10 

The harbour of. Louiſbourg, ſituated on the eaſtern: 
coaſt of the iſland, is at leaſt a league in length, and 
above a quarter of a league acrols in the narroweſt 
* O 3 part. 
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part. Its bottom is good, the ſoundings are uſually 
trom ſix to ten fathom, and it is eaſy to fack about in 
it either to get in or out, even in bad weather. It in- 
cloſes a ſmall gulph very commodious for refitting ſhipg 
of all ſizes, which may even winter there with proper 
precautions. The only inconvemence attending this 
excellent harbour is, that it is frozen up from Novem- 
ber till May, and frequently it is not free till Juue. 
The entrance, which is naturally narrow, is further 
guarded by Goat Iſland, the cannon of which, playing 
upon a level with the ſurface of the water, would in- 
£4llibly funk ſhips of any ſize that ſhould attempt to 
force the paſſage. Two batteries, one of thirty- ſix, the 
other of twelve twenty-four pounders, erected on the 
oppoſite ſhores, would ſupport and croſs this formida- 
ble fire. | 1 By 
The town was built on an oblong flip of land, that 
advances into the ſea, and is about halt a league in cir. 
cumference. The ſtreets are broad and regular. Al- 
moſt all the houſes are made of wood. 'Thoſe that are 
built of Rone have been conſtructed at the expence of 
government, and are deſtined for the accommodation 
of the troops. A number of wharfs have been erected: 
theſe are bridges that jet out a conſiderable way into 
the harbour, and are extremely convenient ſor loading 
and unloading the ſhips. 

It was not till 1720 that the fortification. of Louif 
bourg was begun. This undertaking was executed up- 
on very good plans, and is furniſhed with all the works 
neceſſary to make a place formidable. A ſpace, ol a- 
bout a hundred toiſes only, was left without ramparts 
on the fide. next the ſea, that being thought ſufficiently 
defended by its ſuuation. It was ſtopped up merely by 
a kind of dam. The ſea was ſo ſhallow in that place, 
that it made a kind of narrow canal, and fo ſurround- 
ed with rocks that it was inacceſſible to any ſhipping 
whatever. The ſide- baſtions ſecured that, ſpot from 
any deſcent. _ pers YR 

The neceſſuy there was of bringing ſtone from Eu- 
rope, and many other materials neceſſary for theſe 
great works, ſometimes retarded their progreſs, but 


never put an end to them. No leſs than 30,000,000 


Uvres 


„e. 


& „ „ 
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livres: *, were expended upon them. This was not 
thought too great a ſum for the ſupport of the fiſheries, 
for ſecuring the communication between France and 
Canada, and for opening à ſhelter/in time of war to 
thips coming from the ſouthern iſlands. Nature and 
ſound policy required that the riches of the fouth ſhould 
be protected by the ſtrength of the north. . | 

In the year 1714, ſome French fiſhermen, who til 
then had lived in Newfoundland, came and ſettled in 
this iſlands It was expected that their number would 
have been increaſed by the Acadians, who by the trea- 


ty were at liberty to remove with all their moveables, 


and even to diſpoſe of their eſtates; but theſe hopes 
were diſappointed. The Acadians choſe rather to re. 
tain their poſſeſſions under the dominion of England, 
than to give them up for any precarious advantage they 
might derive from their attachment to France. Their 
place was ſupplied fucceſhvely by ſome miſerable ad · 
venturers from Europe, who came over from time to 
time to Cape- Breton, and the population of the colony 
gradually increaſed to the number of four thouſand 
ſouls. They were ſettled in Louiſbourg, Fort Dauphin, 
Port Toulouſe, Nericka, and on all the coaſts where 
they found a proper beach for drying tlie cod. 

The inhabitants never applied themſelves to agri- 
culture, the ſoil being unfit for ii. They have often 
attempted to ſow corn, but it ſeldom came to maturi- 


ty; and, when it did thrive ſo far as to be worth reap- 


ing, it had ſo much degenerated, chat it could. not ſerve 
tor ſeed for the next harveſt. They have not perſiſted 

in ſowing any thing but a few pot-hberbs, that are bo- 
lerably well — but muſt be renewed every year 
from abroad. The poorneſs and ſcarcity of paſlures 
have equally prevented the increaſe of cattle. In u 
word, the foil. of Cape - Breton ſeemed to invite none 
but fiſhermen. and ſoldiers. - 


Though the iſland was covered ach foreſts at the 


time it was firſt inhabited, its wood has fcarce ever 
been an object of trade. Not but that a great quan- 
ity of __ wood was. found there that was _ for 

* ng, 
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fing, and ſome that might be uſed for. timber; but 
the oak has always been very fearce chere, _ the fir 
never yielded much roſin. 7 

The fur- trade was an object of no e The 


a illand afforded only a few lynxes, elks, muſk · rats, wild 


cats, bears, otters, and foxes both of a red and ſilver 
rey colour. Some of their ſkins were procured from 
a colony of Mickmac Indians who had ſettled on the 
iſland with the French, and never could raiſe more 
than ſixty men able to bear arms. The reſt came'from 
St John's, or the neighbouring continent. 
Greater advantages, however, might have been drawn 
from the coal mines which abound on the iftand. 1 hey 


lye in a horizontal direction, and are never above fit 


or eight feet below the ſurface, ſo that they can be 
worked without digging deep, or draining off the wa- 


ters. Though there had been a prodigious demand for 


it from New England, from the year 1745 to 1749, 


theſe mines would, probably, have been forſaken; had 


not the ſhips ſent out to the French iſlands needed bal - 
laſt. A fire which could never be extinguithed has ra- 


ged in one of the principal of theſe mines. It burns 


ſtil], and it may be ſuppoſed that it will one day occa- 
ſion ſome prodigious: exploſion. - It the carelefineſs of 
one man has been capable, by a fingle ſpark of fire, to 
devour; for feveral.years the bowels of the earth, how 
little exertion does nature require to kindle a volca- 


no, ſufficient to conſume a whole country with its in- 


habitants! + 

The whole activity of the mop has eon been 
exened. in the cod - fiſnery. The lefs wealthy inbabi. 
tants employed yearly two hundred boats in this fiſh 
ery, and the richeſt fifty or ſixty veſfels from thirty to 


fifty tons burden. The ſmall craſt always kept within 


four or five Jeagues of the coaſt, and returned at niglu 
to bring their fiſh home, which being immediately cu- 


red, had always the utmoſt degree of perfection it was 


capable of: the larger ſmacks went to fiſh further out, 


kept their cargo for feveral days, and as the fiſh: was 


apt to take too much ſalt, it was not. ſo mueh eſteemed. 
But this inconvenience was balanced by the advantage 


of FROG their prey, when: the want of food drove 
it 
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it from the iſſand, and by the facility of carry ing the 
produce of their labours in autumn to che fouthern 
illands, or even to France. 

Beſides the fiſhermen ſettled on babe und ds 
came every year from France to cure their ſiſh, either 
in the habitations, where they agreed with the proprie- 
tors, m_ upon the: beach; which was always reſerved for 
their 

The mother- country regularly ſent, them hips loads 
ed with proviſions, liquors, wearing apparel, houthold 
goods, and all things neceſſary for the inhabitants of 
the colony. The largeſt of — ſhips, confining! them- 
ſelves 10 trade, went back to Europe as ſoon as they 
had bartered their lading for cod. Thofe from bt 
to a. hundred tons burden; after having landed their 
little car go, went a. fiſhing themſelves, and did not re- 
turn home till the ſeaſon was over. 

The people of Cape · Breton did not ſend all their fiſh 
to Europe. They ſent part of it to the French ſouth · 
ern iſlands on board twenty or twenty · ſive ſlips, from 
ſeventy to a hundred and forty: tons burden, Betdes 
the fiſh, which made half their cargo, they exported to 
the other colonies, timber, planks, thin boards of oak, 
ſalt ſalmon and mackarel, train oil, and ſea coal. All 
theſe were paid for 10 1 and coffee, but chiefly in 
rum and melaſſes. 

The iſland could not i all theſe comedies. 
Canada took off but a ſmall part of their overplus : the 
omen part of it was bought by the people of New 

ngland, who gave them in exchange, fruits, vegetables, 
wood, brick, and rattle. This bartering was allowed 
belides this, however, they ſmngglcd our, and a aer 
ſiderable quantity of cod. 

Not withſtanding this Genen which was 1 4 
ried on at Louiſbourg, the coloniſts were moſily in a 
wretched ſtate of poverty. This was owing to the de- 
pendence to which their indigenee had ſubjected them 
on their firſt arrival. As they were unable to procure 
the neceſſary implements for the fiſhery, they had bor- 
rowed ſome at an exceſſive intereſt. Even thoſe who 
were not reduced to this neceſſity, were ſoon obliged 
to ſubmit to the hard terms of borrowing. ——_ 
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firing, and ſome. that might be uſed for. timber; but 
the bak has always been very ſcarce — _ 5 fir 
never yielded much rofin. 
I' be fur- trade was an object of no por danes. The 
:0and afforded only a few lynxes, elks, mufk-rats, wild 
cats, bears, otters, and foxes both of a red and ſilver 
grey colour. Some of their ſkins were procured from 
a colony of Mickmac Indians who had ſettled on the 
iſland with the French, and never could raiſe more 
than fixty men able to bear arms. The reſt came from 
St John's, or the neighbouring continent. 
Greater advantages, however, might have been drawn 
from the coal mines which abound on the ifland. I hey 


lye in a horizontal direction, and are never above fit 


or eight feet below the ſurface, ſo that they can be 
worked without digging deep, or draining off the wa- 
ters. Though there had been a prodigious demand for 
it from New England, from the year 1745 to 1749, 
theſe mines would, probably, have been forſaken, had 
not the ſhips ſent out to the French iſlands needed bal- 
laſt. A fire which could never be extinguiſhed has ra- 
ged in one of the principal of theſe mines. It burns 
{til}, and it may be ſuppoſed that it will one day occa- 
fion ſome prodigious: exploſion. If the carelefineſs of 
one man has been capable, by a fingle-ſpark of fire, to 
devour; for feveral.years the bowels of the earth, how 
little exertion does nature require to kindle a volca- 
no, ſufficient to conſume a whole country with its in- 
1 r 
The whole activity of the vin has conſtantly been 
exerted in the-:cod-filhery. The lefs wealthy- inhabi- 
tants employed yearly: two hundred boats in this fiſhs 
ery, and the richeſt fifty or ſixty veſfels from thirty to 
fifty tons burden. The ſmall craft always kept within 
four or five Jeagues of the evaſt, and returned at niglx 
to bring their fiſh home, which being immediately cu- 
red, had always the utmoſt degree off 


capable of: the larger ſmacks went to fiſh-further out, 
kept their cargo for feveral days, and as the fiſh: was 
apt to take too much ſalt, it was not. ſo mueh eſteemed. 
But this inconvenience was balanced by the advantage 


of Ig their prey, when: the want of food drove 
it 
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it from the iſland, and by the facility of carrying the 
produce of their labours in autumn to the ſouthern 
lands, or even to Fran ee. 
Beſides the fiſhermen ſettled on the iſland, others 
came every year from France to cure their fiſh, either 
in the habitations, where they agreed with the proprie- 
tors, — upon the beach, which was always reſerved for 
their oo $8 7 te | 
The mother-country regularly ſent, them ſhips load» 
ed with proviſions, liquors, wearing apparel; honſhold 
goods, and all things neceſſary for the inhabitants of 
the colony. Ihe largeſt of theſe thips, confining: them- 
ſelves io trade, went back to Europe as ſoon as they 
had bartered their lading for cod. Thofe from fifty 
to a hundred tons burden; after having landed their 
little cargo, went a- fiſhing themſelves, and did not re- 
turn home till the ſeaſon was over. „ 
The people: of Cape - Breton did not ſend all their fiſh 
to Europe. They ſent part of it to the French ſouth· 
ern iſlands on board twenty or twenty · ſive ſhips, from 
ſeventy to a hundred and torty tons burden. Beſides 
the fiſh, which made half their cargo, they exported to 
the other colonies, timber, planks, thin boards of oak, 
ſalt ſalmon and mackarel, train oil, and ſea coal. AYll 
theſe were paid for in ſugar and coffee, but chiefly in 
rum and melaſſe. 6: 563. 6582 
The iſland could not conſume all theſe commodities. 
Canada took off but a ſmall part of their overplus: the 
ous part of it was bought by the people of New 
.ngland, who gave them inexchange, fruits, vegetables, 
wood, brick, and cattle. This bartering was allowed 
beſides this, however, they ſmuꝑgled flour, and a con: 
ſiderable quantity of co. 
Not withſtanding this circulation, which was all cars 
ried on at Louiſbourg, the coloniſts were moſtly in a 
wretched ſtate of poverty. This was owing to the de - 
pendence to which their indigence had ſubjected them 
on their firſt arrival. As they were unable to procure 
the neceſſary implements for the fiſhery, they had bor. 
rowed ſome at an exceſſive intereſt. Even thoſe who 
were not reduced to this neceſſity, were ſoon obliged 
to ſubmit to the hard terms of borrowing. The _ 
ne 
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neſs of ſalt and proviſions, together with the fiſhings 
that were unſucceſsful, drove them to it in a ſhoft time, 
and they were totally ruined by being obliged to pay 
twenty or ſive- and twenty per cent. a- year for every 
thing they borrowed. It is one of the many hardfhipy 
that attend an inequality of ſtations in life, that a man 
who is not bern to a fortune can hardly ever acquire 
one but by violence or fraud, the means by which mo 
of the opulent families have amaſſed their riches. Even 
commerce can but barely ſupply their place by induſiry 
and aſſiduous labour. However, all the French colo. 
nies of New — were not 904-07 ao to anguiſh; in is 
„ NN Rate. - Y MO 3 


Tur and of St 8 more favour 
* oa ſituated than Cape-Breton, has been 
the th Fre 1 kinder to its inhabitants. It lyes further 
BY 7050 wel, 1 5 up the gulph of St Lawrence, is twenty. 
＋ * two leagues long, and not much above 
2 — in nd breadth. It bends in the form 
of a creſcenty both ends terminating in a ſharp point, 
Though the property of this ifland had never been dil: 
puted-with France, yet that crown appeared to deſpiſe 
ar till the peace of Utrecht. The loſs of Acadia and 
Newfoundland, made them turn. their views to this ſmall 
remaining ſpot, and the government. pogo to inquire 
nente be made of it. 11 

It. appeared that the winters were long, the cold 
excellive, with a great deal of ſnow, and prodigious 
quantities of inſects ; but that a healthy coaſt, an excel- 
lent fea-port, and commodious harbours, made amends 
for theſe defects. The country was level enriched and 
interſperſed with fine paſtures, and watered by an in- 
faite number of rivulets and ſprings; the ſoil exceed- 
ingly diverſified, and fit for the culture of every kind 
of grain: there was plenty of, game, and multitudes of 
wit beaſts; amazing fhoals of ſiſh of the beſt kinds; 
and a greater number of ſavage inhabitants than were 
ſound on any of the other iſlands. This circumſtance 
alone was a proof how hens ſuperior to the 
wal. (3) i 2585 8-2 2 AOL, | (43 IS0LT 2 
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pany y in 1719, ſet on foot with the double view of clear- 
this fertile iſland, and of eſtabliſhing a, great cod - 

+ Ju there. Unfortunately, intereſt, which badbrou 
the adventurers together, divided them again, bee. 
erer they had begun the execution of their deſign. 
John was again neglected, when the Acadians — to 
remove to that iſland in 1749. Through time they in- 
creaſed to the number of 3154. As they were for the 
moſt part huſbandmen, and particularly accuſtomed to 
the breeding of cattle, the government thought proper 
to keep them at this kind of buſineſs; and the cod · ſiſu - 
ery was only allowed to be carried on by thoſe who ſet · 
tled at Tracadia and at St Peter. | 

Prohibitions and monopolies, whilſt they check in- 
duſtry, are equally detrimental to the labours they per- 
mit, and to thoſe they prohibit. Though the iſland: of 
St John does not afford a ſufficient extent of ſea-ſhore, | 
fit tor drying the vaſt quantities af cod that come in 
thoals to the coalts z and though the, fiſh is too large to 
be eaſily dried, yet, it was incumbent upon a power, 
whoſe fiſheries are not ſufficient for the. conſumption of 
its own numerous ſubjects, to encourage this kind of 

employ ment. If there were too few drying places for 
the quantity that could be caught, they could eaſily 
prepare what they call green cod, which alone would 
have made an excellent branch of commerce. ä 

By confining the ſettlers of St John to agriculture, 
they were deprived of all reſource in thoſe unlucky 
years, too common on the iſland, when the crops are 
devoured by the field · mice and graſshoppers. They 
derived no advantages from the exchange which the 
mother country could and , ought to have made with 
her colony. Laſtly, in wanting to favour agriculture, 
they obſtructed its progreſs, by laying che inhabitants 
under an impoſſibility of procuring: the neceſſary. arti- 
cles for extending it. 

The iſlaud was viſited aundaliy — Europe by on- 
ly one ſmall veſſel or two, which landed at port La Joie, 

where they were ſupplied with all they wanted from 
Louiſbourg, and paid for it in wheat, barley, oats, 
pulſe, black cattle, and ſneep. A party of fiſty men 


fe ved rather as a guard to gy police, than, a defence. 
to 
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to them. Their commanding officer was dependent on 
Cape Breton, which was ittelf under the eontroul of 
the governor of Canada. The 'command of this af 
officer extended to a great diſtance, over a vaſt conti. 
kes the richeſt part of which was Louiſiana. 


| Tuis province, which the Spaniards 
Difconery of formerly comprehended under the name 
ru ft of Florida, was not diſcovered by the 
by the French. French till the year e763. They were in- 
formed by the favages, that, te the weſt of Canada, 


there was a great river which flowed neither to the 


north nor to the eaſt, and they coneluded that it muſt 
therefore empty itſelf into the gulph of Mexico, if its 
courſe were fonihward;; or into the ſouth fea, if it were 
weſtward. The communication with theſe ewo ſeas was 
of ſuch importance, as to deſerve to be inquired into. 
This undertaking was committed to Joliet, an inhabi- 
tant of Quebec, à man of ſenſe and experience, and to 
che Jeſuit Marquette, whoſe virtues were refpected by 
all the nations ſpread over that continent. 

Theſe two men, whoſe intentions were equally ho- 
nourable, always lived in the moſt friendly intimaey 
with each other. They went both together from the 
lake Michigan, entered the river of the Fores, which 
empties into that lake, and went up almoſt to its head, 
not withſtanding the currents which render that navi. 
gation difficult. After ſome days march, they again 
embarked on the river Quiſconſing, and keepin 2 
ways weſtward, they came Io the Miſippi, and failed 
down that river as far as the Akanſas, about the 33d 
degree of latitude. Their zeal would have carried them 
further; but their proviſions failed them. It would 
have Bort imprudent to have ventured too far, with 
only three or four men, among a people with whoſe 
manners they were unacquainted; and, beſides, they 
were convinced that this river ran into the gulph of 
Mexico, and they therefore returned to Canada. 8 When 
they entered the river of the Illinois, they found theſe 
people pretty numerous, and inclined to a friendly in- 
tercourſe with our nation. Without concealing or ex- 


aggerating any particular, wy —— 
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chief man of the „ hay! had 


I MG 35 
Fancy the inhabitants of New —.— at-that. on, 
was a Norman, named A who vas impelled, both 
by the deſire of a great fortune, and of eſta- 
bliſhing a brilliant reputation. This man had ſpent 
his younger years among the Jeſuits, where he had con- 
tracted that activity, that enthuſiaſm, and that reſolute 
ſpirit, which thoſe fathers ſo well know: bow to inſtil 
into their difciples, when they meet with young men 
of quick parts, with whom they are fond of recruiting 
their order. La Salle, a daring and enter priſing man, 
ready to ſeize all opportunities of ſignalizing himſelf, 
and wiſhing even to create them, ſaw that the new go- 
vernor of Canada did not think of improving the im- 
portant diſcovery that had been made. He embarked 
for Europe, preſented himſelf to the court oſ Verſailles, 
was heard, almoſt even with admiration, at a time when 
both the prince and the people were inſpired with a 
paſſion for great actions. He came back loaded with 
favours, and —— orders to . h n on 
fortunately: 

However, +a ripe inſure ſuecels, he vibes ads 
not to precipitate matters. | The diſtance from the far- 


theſt French ſettlements in Canada, to the banks of the 


river they were going to reconnoitre, was conſiderable. 
Prudence required that they ſhould ſecure that tract. 


He began, therefore, by erecting ſeveral poſts, which 
took up more time than he imagined, becauſe they were 


often interrupted by incidents which it was impoſſible 


to foreſee. . When time and caution had brought all 


things to the point he withed, he failed down the Miſ- 


ſiſippi in 2682, and found that it ran ito the Sulph of 
Mexico, as had been before conjectured. 
This was à material point gained. Ke Salle, who. | 


well knew what remained to be done, haſtened back to 
Quebec, and went over to France, to propoſe the diſ- 
covery of the Miſſiſippi by ſea, and the: eſtabliſhment of 
a colony, which could not fail of being a very import- 


ant one. His ſcheme gained credit, and he obtained 
four ſhips of different rates, with about t50-men. He 
miſſed he ſpot by ſteering too far weltward, and, on 

Vor. V. P tue 
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the loth of January 1685, found himſelf in the bay of | 
Sc Bernard, diſtant a hundred leagues from the Miſſi. 


ſippi. This error might eaſily have been rectified; but 
La Salle, who was of a haughty and unſociable tem. 
per, had quarrelled with the commander of his little 


fleet, and as he did not chuſe to lay himſelf under that 


obligation to him, he diſmiſſed him; and, perſuaded 
that the river he had entered could be nothing more 
than an arm of the great one which he was commiſ. 
ſioned to reconnoitre, he flattered himſelt he could 
complete the undertaking by himſelf. But, being ſoon 


undeceived, he loſt fake: of his miſſion. It is ſaid, that, 


Inſtead of looking for guides among the ſavages who 
would have conducted him to the place of his deſtina- 
tion, he choſe to go nearer the Spaniards, and inform 
'hiraſelf of the famous mines of St Barbe. He was whol- 
Ay taken up with this abſurd project, when he was mur- 
dered by ſome of his companions, who could no longer 
put up with his ill treatment; obſtinacy, and unſuſſer. 
able pride. 
The death of the SEW diſperſed the aſſociates. The 
villains who had murdered him fell by each other's 
hands. Several incorporated with the Indians. Many 
-Periſhed/ by hunger and fatigue. The [Spaniards of 
New Mexico, alarmed at the report of this underta- 
king, had croſſed the country, and meeting with theſe 
fugitives, took ſome of them, and ſent them to work in 
the mines, where they ended their days. Thoſe who 
had ſhut themſelves up in the little fort they had ereQ- 


ed, fell into the hands of the ſavages. Only ſeven men 


eſcaped, who embarked on the Miſlppi, which they 
Bs at laſt diſcovered by land, and returned to Cana- 
'Fheſe mis fortunes blotted out the remembrance 

— Loviſiana i in France. 
Phe attention of the infec was again Wa in 
1697, by d' Vberville, a gentleman of Canada, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome exceeding bold and for · 
tunate ſtrokes at Hudſon's Bay, in Acadia and New- 
foundland. He was ſent out from Rochefort with two 
ſhips, and he entered the Miſſiſippi on the 2d of July 
1699. He failed up the river high enough to be con- 


* Figced by his own inſpection of the beauty and n 
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of its banks. He contented himſelf, however, with e- 
redling a ſmall fort, which did not long continue, and 
proceeded to another ſpot. to ſettle his little colony, 
chiefly conſiſting of Canadians. in enen 1138 
. „ 91 
The French ſet- 
the in the coun- 


BETWEEN the mouth of the Miſſi- 
ſippi and Penſacola, a ſettlement lãte- 
ly erected by the Spaniards in Flori- ann 
da, is a coaſt of about 40 leagues in * thy t b. Miſ. 
extent. It is every where ſo low, that. 1 90 7 * 


trading ſhips cannot come within four PPh and alt 


* 2 41 1 
leagues of the ſhore, or even the light - it Louiſiana. c 
eſt brigs within two leagues. The ſoil, which is en 


ticely andy, is equally uyfit for culture and the breed- 
ing of cattle. Nothing grows there but a few ſcatter»: 
ed cedars and pines. | The climate is ſo exceedingly 
hot, by the reflection of the ſun from the ſands, that, 
in ſome ſeaſons it would be uninhabitable, were it not 
for a light breeze, which ſprings up regularly at nine ov 
ten in the morning, and never falls but in the evening. 
Ia this great ſpace there is a place called Biloxi, from 
the name of a ſavage nation that formerly made ſome 
ſay there. This ſituation, the moſt barren and moſt 
inconvenient upon the whole coaſt, was made choice of 
to fix the few men d' Vberville had brought along with 
him, and who had been allured by the moſt ſanguine 

expectations. a h TD 
Two years after, a freſh colony arrived, and was 
placed thirteen leagues to the eaſt of Biloxi, very near 
Penſacola. The banks of the river Mobile, which is 
no where navigable but for boats, though its courſe be 
long, were judged to be worth inhabiting. '. The bar- 
renneſs of the 10 was not thought a ſufficient objec - 
tion. It was thought, that the connections they would 
form with the Spaniards and neighbouring Indians 
would compenſate all theſe diſadvantages, An iſland 
ſituated oppoſite to the Mobile, at four leagues diſ- 
tance, offered a. harbour, which might be conſidered 
as the ſea-port of the new colony. It was called Dau- 
phin Iſland, Nothing could be more convenient for 
unloading the French goods, which they had former - 
ly been obliged to ſend aſhore in boats. This iſland, 
P 2 though 
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though a barren one, was ſoon peopled, and became 
the chief fettlement of the colony; till the winds which 
had-formed-it, by blowing the ſands, heaped them up 
to ſuch a degree in the year 1917, as to deprive it of 
the only advantage that had given it fome kind of re. 
. g Woe. .6 arr 
It could not _reafonably be expected that a colony, 
fixed upon ſuch a territory, ſhould make any progres, 
The death of Yberville, who fell glorioufly before the 
Havannah in 4702, in the ſervice of his country by ſea, 
put an end to the ſmall remaining hopes of the coho. 


niſts. France was at that time fo deeply engaged in 


an unhappy war, that all hopes of aſſiſtance from 
that quarter were extinguiſhed, They all thought 
themſelves totally forſaken; and thoſe who entertam- 
ed ſome hopes of finding a ſettlement elſewhere, haſ. 
tened to go in queſt of it. The few whom neceſſity 
compelled to ſtay behind, ſubſiſted upon vegetables, or 
| lived by the excurſions they made amongſt the Indi- 
ans. The colony was reduced to twenty-eight fami- 
lies, every one more miſerable than another, when 
Croſat petitioned for, and obtained the excluſive trade 
of Louiſiana in 1712. | 

Croſat was one of thoſe men who was born for great 
undertakings ;/ he! poſſeſſed that ſuperiority of talents 
and ſentiment which enabled him to undertake the 
greateft actions, and to condeſcend to the leaſt for the 
ſervice of the ſtate ; he wiſhed to derive all his fame 
from the glory of his country. The foil of Louiſiana 
was not the object of this active genius. He could not 
be ignorant of its barrenneſs; nor did it ever appear 
that he had any thoughts of attempting to improve it. 
His intention was to open communications both by 
land and ſea with Old and New Mexico, to pour in all 
kinds of merchandiſe into thoſe parts, and to draw 


from thence a vaſt quantity of piaſtres. The conceſſion 


he had aſked, appeared to him to be the natural and ne: 
eeſſary mart for his vaſt operations; and all the ſteps 
taken by his agents were regulated upon this noble 
plan. But, being undeceived by ſeveral unſucceſsful 


attempts, he relinquiſhed his ſcheme, andin 1717 ref gn 
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ed his privilege to a Company whoſe ſucceſs aſtoniſhed 
the whole world. ; 1 24 * 
Tuis Company was ſet on foot by „ „ , 

Law, tbat celebrated Scotſman, of Louifiana be 4 
whom no ſettled judgment could be — 


: mous in the time 
formed at the time he appeared, but of Law's ſyſtem. 


whoſe name now ſtands between the 
crowd of mere adventurers and the ſhort liſt of great 
men. This daring genius had made it his buſineſs from 
his infancy to obſerve with minute attention the ſeve- 
ral powers of Europe, to examine their ſeveral ſprings, 
and to calculate the ſtrength of each. He was ſingu- 
krly ſtruck with the confuſion into which the ambi- 
tion of Lewis XIV. had thrown the kingdom of France. 
He thought the unravelling of this chaos was a taſk: 
worthy of him, and flattered himſelf he could accom- 
plith it. The very greatneſs of his plan could not fail 
of recommending him- to the fortunate prince, who 
held the reins of government, ſince the demiſe of the 
monarch had reſtored peace to Europe, The ſcheme 
was, by ſpeedily paying off the national debt, to clear 
the public revenue of the enormous intereſts which ab- 
ſorbed it. The introduction of paper credit was the 
only way to effect this revolution, which the exigencies 
of the times ſeemed. abſolutely to require. The cre- 
ditors of the ſtate came into this novelty the more rea- 
dily, as they knew they might at any time change theſe 
notes which they were obliged to take, for ſhares in 
the new Company. The Company, on the other hand, 
could not fail of means to aniwer ſo many engage- 
ments; ſince, independent of the. produce of the taxes, 
which was to center in their hands as being a Com- 
pany of finance, they had a new channel as a commer- 
cial Company, through which immenſe riches: were ex- 
pected to come in. 3 | 

Since the Spaniard, Ferdinand de Soto, had periſh- 
ed on the banks of the Miſſiſippi, about the year 1535, 
an opinion had prevailed that thoſe regions contained 
immenſe treaſures. Nobody knew the preciſe ſpot where 
theſe riches were fi: uated-; but till the celebrated mines 
al St Barbe were talked cf with rapture, If * 
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though a barren one, was ſoon peopled, and became 
the chief fettlement of the colony; till the winds which 
dad ſormed it, by blowing the ſands, heaped them up 
to ſuch a degree in the year 1717, as to deprive it of 
the only advantage that had given it fome kind of re. 
Aton. * £4, | TE oY f 
It could not reafonably be expected that a colony, 
fixed upon ſuch a territory, ſhould make any progres, 
The death of Yberville, who tell glorioufly before the 
Havannah in 4702, in the ſervice of his country by ſea, 
put an end to the ſmall remaining hopes of the colo. 


miſts, France was at that time fo deeply engaged in 


an unhappy war, that all hopes of aſſiſtance from 
that quarter were extinguiſhed, They all thought 
themſelves totally forſaken; and thoſe who entertain. 
ed ſome hopes of finding a ſettlement elſewhere, haſ. 
tened to go in queſt of it. The few whom neceſſity 
compelled to ſtay behind, ſubſiſted upon vegetables, or 
lived by the excurſions they made amongſt the Indi- 
ans. The colony was reduced to twenty - eight fami- 
lies, every one more miſerable than another, when 
Croſat petitioned for, and obtained the excluſive trade 
of Louiſiana in 1712. | 

Croſat was one of thoſe men who was born for great 
undertakings ;/ he! poſſeſſed that ſuperiority of talents 
and ſentiment which enabled him to undertake the 
greateft actions, and to condeſcend to the leaſt for the 
ſervice of the ſtate ; he wiſhed to derive all his fame 
from the glory of his country. "The foil of Louiſiana 
was not the object of this active genius. He could not 
be ignorant of its barrenneſs; nor did it ever appear 
that he had any thoughts of attempting to improve it. 
His intention was to open communications both by 
land and ſea with Old and New Mexico, to pour in all 
kinds of merchandiſe into thoſe parts, and to draw 
from thence a vaſt quantity of piaſtres. The conceſſion 
he had aſked, appeared to him to be the natural and ne; 
eeſſary mart for his vaſt operations; and all the ſteps 
taken by his agents were regulated upon this noble 
plan. But, being undeceived by ſeveral unfucceſsful 
attempts, he relinquiſhed his ſcheme, and in 1717 9 
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ed his privilege to a Company whoſe ſucceſs aſtoniſhed 
the whole world. Whey: 8 


Tuis Company was 4 15 ſoot by 
Law, that celebrated Scotſman, o | 
whom no ſettled judgment could be wet. 2 4 
formed at the time he appeared, but pep e 
vhoſe name now ſtands between the of Men. 
crowd of mere adventurers and the ſhort liſt of great 
men. This daring genius had made it his buſineſs from 
his infancy to obſer ve with minute attention the ſeve- 
ral powers of Europe, to examine their ſeveral ſprings, 
and to calculate the ſtrength of each. He was ſingu- 
krly ſtruck with the confuſion into which the ambi- 
tion of Lewis XIV. had thrown the kingdom of France. 
He thought the unravelling of this chaos was a taſk: 
worthy of him, and flattered himſelf he could accom- 
plith it. The very greatneſs of his plan could nor fail 
of recommending him to the fortunate prince, who 
held the reins of government, ſince the demiſe of the 
monarch had reſtored peace to Europe, The ſcheme 
was, by ſpeedily paying off the national. debt, to clear 
the public revenue of the enormous intereſts which ab- 
ſorbed it. The introduction of paper credit was the 
only way to effect this revolution, which the exigencies 
of the times ſeemed. abſolutely to require. The cre- 
ditors of the ſtate came into this novelty the more rea- 
dily, as they knew they might at any time change theſe 
notes which they were obliged to take, for ſhares in 
the new Company. The Company, on the other hand, 
could not fail of means to anſwer ſo many engage- 
ments; ſince, independent of the produce of the taxes, 


 Louifiana bes 


which was to center in their hands as being a Com- 


pany of finance, they had a new channel as a commer- 
cial Company, through which immenſe riches: were ex- 
pected to come in. 3 | 

Since the Spaniard, Ferdinand de Soto, had periſh- 
ed on the banks of the Miſſiſippi, about the year 1535, 
an opinion had prevailed that thoſe regions contained' 
immenſe treaſures. Nobody knew the preciſe ſpot where 
theſe riches were fi: uated-; but ſtill the celebrated mines 
al St Barbe were talked cf with rapture, If * 
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ed for a time forgotten, it was only to make them a- 

ain be attended to with the greater eagerneſs. Lay 
availed himſelf of this avaricious credulity, and took 
gare to feed and increaſe it by myſterious reports. It 
was rumoured as a ſecret, that theſe and many other 
mines had at laſt been diſcovered, but that they were 
far richer than fame had repreſented them. To give 
the greater weight to this falſehood, which had already 
3 too much credit, a number of workmen were 
ent over to work theſe ſuppoſed valuable mines, with 


a ſufficient number of troops to ſupport them. 


The impreſſion which this ſtratagem made upon a 


nation, naturally fond of novelty, is ineonceivable. All 
men were poſlefſed with an inordinate deſire of having 
ſhares in the new Company. Every ſpeculation, ſcheme, 
and expectation, was directed to this channel. The 


Mliſſiſippi became the grand object and the ultimate end 
of all purſuits. The adventurers were not content with 


a bare aſſociation with the Company which had ob- 


tarned the diſpoſal of that fine country. They were 
applied to from all quarters for large tracts of land for 


plantations, which, it was given out, were to yield in 
a few years the centuple of what ſhould be laid out up- 
on them. Whatever was the motive, whether intereſt, 
eonviction, or flattery, thoſe who were accounted the 
moſt ſenſible men in the nation, the richeſt and the 
moſt eſteemed, were the moſt forward in forming theſe 
ſettlements. Others were induced by their example; 


and thoſe whoſe fortunes would not permit them to be- 


come proprietors, made intereſt to have the manage» 
ment of the plantations, or, at leaſt, to work in them, 

During the heat of this ferment, all perſons who of- 
fered themſelves, whether natives or foreigners, were 
promiſcuoufly cronded into ſhips without any care. 
They were landed upon the fands of the Biloxi, where 
they died, by thouſands, of want and vexation. They 
might have been carried up the Miffiſippi, and landed 
iramediately upon the country they were to clear ; but it 


ne ver once occurred to thoſe who had the management 


of the enterprize, to ſend proper boats for that purpoſe. 


Even after they had found that the ſhips coming from 
Europe could fail up the river, the head-quarters ſtill 


continued 
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continued to be the grave of thoſe ſad and numerous 
rictims that had fallen a facrifice to a political impoſ- 
ture» The head-quarters were not removed to New 
Orleans till five years after, that is, till hardly any 
were left of thoſe unfortunate people who had been 
weak enough to quit their native country upon ſuch 
uncertain proſpects. 

But at this period, when it was too late, the charm 
was diſſolved, and the mines were vaniſhed. Nothing 
remained but the eonfuſion of having been miſled by 
chimerical notions. Louiſiana ſhared the fate of thoſe 
extraordinary men who have been too highty extolled, 
and have afterwards been punithed for this unmerited 
fame, by debaſing them below their real worth. This 
inchanted country was now held in execration. Its 
very name became a reproach. The Mifhfippi was the 
terror of free men. No recruits were to be found to 
ſend thither, but ſuch as were taken from priſons and 
houſes of ill fame. It became the receptacle of the 
loweſt and moſt profligate perfons in the kingdom. 

What could be expected from an edifice made up of 
ſuch materials? Vicious men will neither people a coun- 
try, nor- work, nor ſettle themſelves. Many of the 
wretches who had been tranſported into thele fava 
climates went and exhibited the loathſome ſpectacle of 
their wretchedneſs in the Engliſh or Spaniſh fettlements. 
Others periſhed ſpeedily by the poiſon they were taint- 
ed with before they left Europe. The reft wandered 
miſerably about the woods till hunger and wearinefs 
put an end to their exiſtence. Nothing was yet begun 
in the colony, though 25, ooo, ooo hvres “ had been 
ſunk there. The managers of the Company that had 
advanced theſe enormous ſums, ridiculoufly pretended, 
that, in the capital of France, they could lay the plan 
of the undertakings that were fit for America. Paris, 


which is not even acquainted with its own provinces, 


which it deſpiſes and drains, wanted to ſubmit every 
thing to the operations of theſe haſty and frivolous cal- 
culators. From the Company's office they pretended 
to regulate and dire every inhabitant of 5 
1 409 a an 
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and to impoſe ſuch clogs and fetters as ſhould all turn 
out to the advantage of the monopoly. Had they grant. 
ed ſome trifling encouragements to reputable ſettlers, 
who might have been allured into the colony, by ſecy. 
ring to them that liberty which every man covets, that 

roperty which every man has a right to expect from 
his own labour, and that protection which is due from 
every ſociety to its members; ſuch encouragements, 
given to proprietors, guided by local circumſtances, and 
enlightened by ſelf-intereſt, would have been produc. 
tive of far greater and more laſting. effects, more ex. 


tenſive, ſolid, and profitable ſettlements, than any the 


Company could ever make with all their treaſures, dil. 
penſed and managed by agents, who could neither haye 
all the knowledge requiſite to conduct ſo many various 
operations, nor even be actuated by any immediate ins 
tereſt in the ſucceſs. _ NY | e 
Nevertheleſs, the miniſtry thought it conducive to the 
welfare of the ſtate, to leave the concerns of Louiſiana 
in the hands of the Company; which was under a ne 
ceſſity of exerting its utmoſt intereſt to obtain leave to 
alienate that part of its privilege. It was even obliged 
to purchaſe this favour in 1731, by paying down the 


ſum of 1,450,000 livres“: for there are ſome ſtates, 
where the right of being ruined, of extricating one's | 


ſelf from ſlavery, and of enriching one's ſelf, are equal- 
ly purchaſed ; becauſe good or evil, whether public or 
private, may prove an object of finance. But, after 
all, what was to become of this region, ſo much extol- 
Jed, and ſo much vilified, when it came to be in reality 
a national poſſeſſion? | 


Lovsiana is. a. vaſt country, 
bounded to the ſouth by the fea; 
to the eaſt. by Carolina; to the welt 


* Extent, climats; 
fertility, and ori. 
ginal inhabitants,. 


ne | by that part of Canada whoſe un- 


known lands are ſuppoſed to extend as far as Hudſon's 


Bay. It is impoſſible to aſcertain the exact length of it; 
but it is thought to be about two TIS leagues 
Mt . 
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broad, between the ſettlements of the Engliſh and * 
niards. 

In ſo extenſive a country the climate muſt be very 
various. It was no where found to be ſuch as might 
have been expected from its latitude. Lower la- 
Ba, though in the ſame degree as the coaſt of Barbary, 
js no hotter than the ſouthern provinces of France; and 
thoſe parts of it that are ſituated in the 35th and 36th 
degrees, are no warmer than the northern provinces 
the mother- country. This phænomenon, which ſeems 
fo extraordinary to a common obſerver, may be ac- 
counted for by a naturaliſt, from the thick foreſts which 
prevent the rays of the fun from heating the ground 4 
the numberleſs rivers which keep it conſlantly damp z 
and the winds which blow from the north over a val 
extent of land. 

The {ky is ſeldom clouded ; the ſun, which gives liſe 
to every thing, ſhining almoſt every day. It rains very 
hitle, and never except in heavy ſhowers; but plentiful 
dews ſupply the place of rain with advantage. 

The air is, in general, pure, but much more ſo in Up- 
per than in Lower Louiſiana. In this happy climate 
the women are bleſſed with an agreeable figure, and 
the men have fewer diſorders in the vigour of life, and 
are leſs ſubject to n in old age, chan the 990 
ropeans, ' ' 

Before the nature of the ſoil had been wed, it wid 
have been imagined to be excellent. It abounded with 
wild fruits of a very agreeable flavour. It ſupplied a 

eat number of birds and wild beaſts with copious ſub» 

ſtance. The meadows, formed by nature alone, were 
covered with roe bucks and biſons. Perhaps there are 
no trees upon the earth to be compared with thoſe of 
Louiſiana for height, variety, and thickneſs. If it pro- 
duced no woods for dying, it is becauſe none will grow 
any where except between the tropics. Since the ſoil 
has been tried in ſeveral diſtrias, it has been found to 
be fit ſor all kinds of culture. 

The head of that famous river which divides this i im- 
menſe country from north to ſouth almoſt into two e- 
qual parts, has never yet been diſcovered. The boldeſt 
. have not gone higher up chan about a —_ p 

re 
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dred leagues above the fall of St Anthnoy, which in. 
terrupts its courſe by a pretty high caſcade, about the 


46th degree of latitude. From thence to the ſea, that 
is, for the ſpace of about 700 leagues, the navigation ig 


no where interrupted. The Miſſiſippi flows unobſtrue. 


ted into the ocean, after being enlarged by the river of 
the Illionois, the Miſſouri, the Wabache, and a prodi. 
= number of leſſer rivers Every thing concurs to 

ew that this river has enlarged its bed by near a hun. 
dred leagues, conſiſting of new made ground, as not x 
fingle ſtone is to be found in it. The fea, throwing up 


again that prodigious quantity of mud, leaves of reeds, 
boughs and ſtumps of trees, which the Miſſiſippi is con- 


tinually waſhing down; all theſe materials, puſhed back. 
ward and forward, collect and bind themſelves in a ſo- 


lid maſs, which continually tends to the prolongation ' 


ef this vaſt continent. Another and till more ſtriking 
fingularity which, perhaps, is no where elſe to be met 
with is, that the waters of this great river, when once 
they are got out of its bed, never return into it again, 
The reaſon is this: | | 

The Miſſifippi is annually ſwelled by the melting of 
the ſnows in the north, which begins in March, and 
continues ſor about three months. The river lyes ve- 
ry deep at the upper part, and does not. overflow on 
the eaſt ſide till it comes within ſixty leagues of the ſea; 
nor on the weſt ſide till within a hundred leagues; 
that is to ſay, on the low lands, which we imagine to 
be new ground. Theſe muddy grounds, like all others 
that have not yet acquired their due conſiſtence, bear 
a prodigious quantity of large reeds, which ſtop and 
entangle all extraneous bodies that are waſhed down 
the river. The collection of all theſe fragments, with 
the flime that fills up the intermediate ſpaces, in procels 
of time raiſes the banks higher than the adjacent ground; 
ſo that the waters, once overflowed, are prevented by 
this obſtacle from the poſſibility of returning into their 
natural channels; and are, therefore, compelled to force 
an outlet for themſelves into the ſea, by gliding thro' 
the ſands, | 
When we conſider only the breadth and depth of the 
Miſſiſippi, we are apt to imagine the navigation of it 


mult 
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mult be eaſy z but this is a miſtake. It is very tedious, 
even in coming down, becauſe. it would -be dangerous 
to continue it by night in dark weather, and becauſe 
the light canoes made of bark, which: are ſo convenient 
on all other rivers, are not ſufficient upon this. It re- 
quires larger boats, which are conſequently . heavier, 
and not ſo eaſily managed. Without theſe precautions, 
as the river 1s always Fall of trees that fall irons its own 
banks, or float into it from other rivers, the boats would 
be in continual danger of ſtriking: againſt the boughs 
or roots of ſome tree lying under water. The ditficul- 
ties in going up are ſtill greater. | 

At a certain diſtance ſrom land, before we enter the 
Miſſiſippi, great care muſt be taken to keep clear of the 
foating wood that has, come down from Louiſiana. 
The coaſt is ſo low, that one can hardly ſee it at the 
diſtance of two leagues, and it is very difficult to come 
at it. The river has a great many mouths, which are 
continually ſhifting, and moſt of them very ſhallow. 
When a veſſel has happily ſurmounted all theſe obſta- 
cles, ſhe may ſail up quietly enough, for ten or eleven 
leagues, through an open and ſandy country. We 
then meet with ſuch thick foreſts on each fide, that 
they wholly intercept. the winds. Such a dead calm 
prevails, that it commonly takes: up a month to get 
thro' a ſpace of. 20 leagues ; and this is not to be done 
but by ſucceſſively faſtening the cordage to ſome great 
tree. The difficulty is greater when we get beyond the fo- 
reſt, which terminates at the turn belonging to the Eng- 
liſh, by a creſcent that ſhuts almoſt cloſe. . The reſt of 
the navigation, upon ſuch a rapid ſtream, and ſo full 
of currents, is performed in boats that go with oars and 
ſails, and are forced to croſs from point to point; and 
when they ſet out by break of day, have made a conſi- 
derable progreſs, if they have only advanced five or fix 
leagues by the cloſe of the evening. The Europeans 
who have entered upon this navigation, take along with 
them ſome Indian huntſmen, who follow by 0 4 and 


ſupply them with ſubſiſtance during the three months 
and a half that are employed in going from one extre- 
mity of the colony to the other. g 

Theſe are the only local diſſiculties the French bay 
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met with in forming their ſettlements on the vaſt re. 
gion of Lonifiana. The Engliſh, ſettled in the eal, 
were too aſſiduouſly ed in their own cultures, to 
neglect them for the ſake of ravaging diſtant regions, 
and have ſeldom fucceeded in ſeducing, even for a ſhort 
time, the ſmall wandering nations between the two co, 
Ionies. The Spaniards, unfortunately for themſelves, 
were more turbulent to the weſt. The deſire of getting 
rid of a neighbour whoſe reſtleſs diſpoſition might one 
day be prejudicial to them in New Mexico, induced 
them, in 1720, to form the plan of a ſettlement far be. 
yond the lands which till then had terminated their 


boundaries. The numerous caravans that were to com- 


poſe this new colony, ſet out from Sama Fe, with all 
the requiſites for a permanent habitation. They di- 
| rected their march towards the Ozages, whom they 
wanted to join with them in extirpating the Miſſou- 
rys, an indigenous nation, who were their neighbours 
and enemies, and whoſe territory they intended to oc- 
cupy. The Spaniards accidentally miſſed their way, 
and went directly to that very nation whoſe ruin they 
were meditating ;z and, miſtaking theſe Indians for the 
Oꝛages, opened their purpoſe without referve. 

The chief of the Miſſourys, being informed by this 
fingular miſtake of the danger that threatened him and 
his people, diſſembled his reſentment. He promiſed 
them, he would gladly concur in the ſucceſs of the un- 
dertaking that was propoſed to him, and only defired 
They would allow him two days to aſſemble his warri- 
_ ors. When they were armed, to the number of two 
thouſand, they fell upon the Spaniards, whom they had 
amuſed with feaſting and dancingy and whom they found 
faſt afleep, and maſſacred them all, without paying any 
regard to age or ſex. The chaplain alone eſcaped the 
ſlaughter, and he owed his preſervation to the ſingula- 
Tity of his dreſs. This cataſtrophe having fecured the 
tranquillity of Louiſiana, on the fide where it was mot 
threatened, it could only be moleſted by the natives; 
but theſe were not much to be feared. 
© Theſe favages were divided into ſeveral nations, none 
of them very populous, and all at enmity with each o- 


them 


ther, though feparated by immenſe deſerts. Molt of 
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them had a fixed abode, and almoſt all worſhipped the 
ſun, Their houſes were made of nothirig but leaves 
twiſted together, and ſtretched upon a number of ſtakes. 
Thoſe who did not go quite naked were only covered 
with the ſkins of wild beaſts. They lived upon the pro» 
duce of hunting and fiſhing, upon maize, and ſome 


fruits which grow ſpontaneouſly. Their cuſtoms were 


nearly the ſame as thoſe of the ſavages of Canada; but 
they poſſeſſed a leſſer degree of ſtrength and courage, 
of quickneſs and ſagacity; and their character was leſs 
marked. Without conſidering the natural cauſes which 
might contribute to this difference, the ſavages of Lou- 
ihana were under the dominion of chiefs, who exerciſe 
an almoſt abſolute authority over them. e 
Among theſe nations, the only one that attracted a - 
ny kind of attention was that of the Natches. They 
obeyed one man, who (tiled himſelf the Sux, becauſe he 
bore upon his breaſt the image of that luminary, of 
which he pretended to be a deſcendant. 'The police, 
war, religion, all depended upon him. The whole u- 
niverſe could not, perhaps, have produced ſo complete 
a deſpote. The wife of this Sun, as he was called, was 
inveſted with as much authority as himſelf. When a- 
ny one of theſe enſlaved ſavages had the misfortune to 
have diſpleaſed either of his maſters, they would ſay to 
their guards, rid me of that dog. and they were inftant- 
ly obeyed. All labour was undertaken in common, and 
en' rely for the benefit of the chief, who diſtributed the 
produce as he thought proper. When either he or his 
wife died, their guards never failed to kill themſelves, 
that they might attend and ſerve them in the other 
world. The religion of the Natches, with much the 
ſame tenets as that of other ſavages, had more outward 
ceremonies, and conſequently was attended with more 
miſchievous effects. Vet there was but one temple for 
the whole nation. It happened that this temple once 
caught fire, which occaſioned a general conſternation. 
They tried in vain to ſtop the progreſs of the flames. 
Some mothers threw their children in, and at laſt the 
fire was extinguiſhed. The next day theſe barbarous 
heroines were extolled in a diſcourſe delivered by the 
deſpotic pontiff. It is thus that bis authority was main- 
Vor, V. Q tained. 
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tained. It is aſtoniſhing how ſo poor and ſo ſavage x 
nation could be ſo cruelly enſlaved. But ſuperititiog 
accounts for all the inconceivable actions of men. That 
alone could rob a nation of its liberty, which, had little 
Elie to loſe. 


Yet the country -inhabited by the Natches, on. the 


banks of the Miſſiſippi, was pleaſant and fertile. It 
drew the attention of the firſt Frenchmen who ſailed 
up the river. Far from oppoling their intention of ſet- 
tling there, theſe people aſſiſted them in it. Recipro. 
cal and beneficial exchanges laid the foundation of x 


friendſhip which had the appearance of being laſting, 


between the two natzons. It might have proved ſo, had 
not the avidity of the Europeans weakened the connec. 
tion. Theſe ſtrangers at firſt deſired only to agree for 
the productions of the country. Afterwards, they ſet 
their own price upon them. At laſt they found it 
would be more convenient to have them for nothing, 
and their audacity grew to ſuch a pitch as to drive a- 
way the old inhabitants from the fields they had clear- 
ed. | 
This tyranny provoked the ſavages. In vain they 
had recourſe to intreaties, and to force. Every thing 
was either ineffectual or proved fatal to them. In their 
deſpair they endeavoured to ſtir up all the eaſtern na- 
tions whoſe diſpoſitions they were acquainted with; and 
towards the latter end of the year 1729 they ſucceed- 
ed in forming an univerſal league, the purport of which 
was, to allalfinate all the oppreſſors at che ſame inſtant. 
As the art of writing was unknown to the confederate 
nations, they agreed to count a certain number of bits 
of wood that each was to keep. One of theſe was to be 
barnt every day, and the laſt was to be the ſignal for 
the maſſacre. | 

The wite of the great chief was informed of the plot, 
by a ſon ſhe had by a Frenchman. She mentioned it 
three or four times to the French commanding officer 
in the neighbourhood, and acquainted him with all the 
particulars. This intelligence was diſregarded ; but the 
ſtill perſiſted in her reſolution of ſaving the ſtrangers, 
whom love had, as it were, naturalized in her heart. 


Though the intereſted herſelf ſo warmly for the whole 
1 | nation; 
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nation, merely from affection te the French ſettled in 
her own town, yet ſhe determined to tave*thoſe the had 
never ſeen, even at the expence of thoſe ſhe was ac- 
quainted with. Her dignicy of wite of the Sun giving 
her free acceſs to the temple, ſhe every day took a- 
way one or more of the bits of wood, which were de- 
pofited there, at the hazard of haſtening. the deſtruc- 
tion of her neighbours, fince this was neceſſary in or- 
der to inſure the ſafety of the reſt. Every thing hap- 
pened as ſhe expected. The Natches, on the day indi- 
cated by the ſignal agreed upon, not doubting but all 
their allies were at that inſtant perpetrating the ſame 


tragical ſcene, roſe upon the French, and put them all 


to the ſword 3 but as the bits of wood had not been 
ſtolen from the other conſpirators, all remained quiet 
and this miſtake alone ſaved the riſing colony. In caſe 
of a ſurpriſe, they had nothing to oppoſe to ſo many 
enemies, but a few rotten pales, badly defended by a 
handful of undiſciplined vagabonds, almoſt unarmed. 
But Perrier, who had the chief command, did not 
loſe that preſence of mind which courage inſpires. The 
leſs he was able to reſiſt, the more haughtineſs he af- 
\-&:d. Theſe appearances had ſuch an effect, that, ei- 
ther for fear of being ſuſpected, or in hopes of par- 
don, many of the conſpirators joined with him to extir- 
pate the Natches. That nation was put to the ſword, 
their houſes were burnt, and no remains of them were 
left but the place they had formerly filled. 
Nevertheleſs, ſome ſcattered relics of this unfortu- 
nate people, who happened to be at a diſtance from the 
center of their dominions, had time to take refuge a- 
mongſt the Chichaſaws, the moſt intrepid nation in 
Louiſiana, They had entered into the league againſt 
the French more vehemently than the reſt; their un- 
daunted and generous ſpirit made the laws of hoſpita- 
li y, inviolable among all ſavages, ſtill more ſacred to 
them; ſo that no perſon dared at firſt to propoſe to 
them to deliver up the Natches, to whom they had af- 
forded refuge. But Bienville, who ſoon after ſucceed- 
ed Perrier, had the boldneſs to demand that thoſe fu- 
gitives thonld be given up. They had the courage to 
refuſe ; and, in 1736, he ſent out the troops of the co- 
| Q 2 lony 
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tained. It is aſtoniſhing how ſo poor and ſo ſavage x 
nation could be ſo cruelly enſlaved. But ſuperſtitiog 
accounts for all the inconceivable ations of men. That 
alone could rob a nation of its liberty, which, had little 
elſe to loſe. | 


Yet the country -inhabited by the Natches, on, the | 


banks of the Miflifippi, was pleaſant and fertile. It 


drew the attention of the firſt Frenchmen who failed 


up the river. Far from oppoſing their intention of ſet- 
tling there, theſe people aſſiſted them in it. Recipro. 
cal and beneficial exchanges laid the foundation of x 


friendſhip which had the appearance of being laſting, | 


between the two nations. It might have proved ſo, had 
not the avidity of the Europeans weakened the connec. 
tion. Theſe ſtrangers at firſt deſired only to agree for 
the productions of the country. Afterwards, they ſet 
their own price upon them. At laſt they found it 
would be more convenient to have them for nothing, 
and their audacity grew to ſuch a pitch as to drive a- 
way the old inhabitants from the fields they had clear- 
ed-— SM | 
This tyranny provoked the ſavages. In vain they 
had recourſe to intreaties, and to force. Every thing 
was either ineffectual or proved fatal to them. In their 
deſpair they-endeavoured to ſtir up all the eaſtern na- 
tions whoſe diſpoſttions they were acquainted with; and 
towards the latter end of the year 1729 they ſucceed- 
ed in forming an univerſal league, the purport of which 
was, to alanate all the oppreſſors at the ſame inſtant. 
As the art of writing was unknown to the confederate 
nations, they agreed to count a certain number of bits 
of wood that each was to keep. One of theſe was to be 
barat every day, and the Jaſt was to be the ſignal for 
the maſſacre. | * ä 
The wife of the great chief was informed of the plot, 
by a ſon ſhe had by a Frenchman. She mentioned it 
three or four times to the French commanding officer 
in the neighbourhood, and acquainted him with all the 
particulars. This intelligence was diſregarded ; but ſhe 
ſtill perſiſted in her reſolution of ſaving the ſtrangers, 
whom love had, as it were, naturalized in her heart. 


Though the intereſted herſelf fo warmly for the whole 
, ; 5 | nation; 
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nation, merely from affection to the French ſettled in 
her own town, yet ſhe determined to tave*thoſe ſhe had 
never ſeen, even at the expence of thoſe ſhe was ac- 
quainted with. Her dignicy of wife of the Sun giving 
her free acceſs to the temple, ſhe every day took as 
way one or more of the bits of wood, which were de- 
poſited there, at the hazard of haſtening. the deſtruc- 
tion of her neighbours, ſince this was neceſſary in or̃- 
der to inſure the ſafety of the reſt. Every thing hap- 
pened as the expected. The Natches, on the day indi- 
cated by the ſignal agreed upon, not doubting but all 
their allies were at that mſtant perpetrating the ſame 
tragical ſcene, roſe upon the French, and put them all 
to the ſword 5 but as the bits of wood had not been 
ſtolen from the other conſpirators, all remained quiet; 
and this miſtake alone ſaved the riſing colony. In caſe 
of a ſurpriſe, they had nothing to oppoſe to ſo many 
enemies, but a few rotten pales, badly defended by a 
handful of undiſciplined vagabonds, almoſt unarmed. 
But Perrier, who had the chief command, did not 
loſe that preſence of mind which courage inſpires. The 
leſs he was able to reſiſt, the more haughtineſs he af- 
f-&:d. Theſe appearances had ſuch an effect, that, ei- 
ther for fear of being ſuſpected, or in hopes of par- 
don, many of the confpirators joined with him to extir- 
pate the Natches. That nation was put to the ſword, 
their houſes were burnt, and no remains of them were 
left but the place they had formerly filled. 
Nevertheleſs, ſome ſcattered relics of this unfortu- 
nate people, who happened to be at a diſtance from the 
center of their dominions, had time to take refuge a - 
mongſt the Chichaſaws, the moſt intrepid nation in 
Louiſiana, They had entered into the league againſk 
the French more vehemently than the reſt ; their un- 
daunted and generous ſpirit made the laws of hoſpita- 
li, inviolable among all ſavages, ſtill more ſacred to 
them; ſo that no perſon dared at firſt to propoſe to 
them to deliver up the Nitches, to whom they had af- 
forded refuge. But Bienville, who ſoon after ſucceed- 
ed Perrier, had the boldneſs to demand that thoſe fu- 
gitives thonld be given up. They had the courage to 
retuſe ; and, in 1736, he ſent out the troops of the co- 
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lony againſt them. They formed two ſeparate coryy, 
one was repulfed with great loſs, before the principal 
fort of the' Chichaſaws ; the other was totally defeated 
in the open feld. Four years after, a ſecond attempt 
was made to ſubdue them with frefh forces from Eu. 
rope and Canada. The French arms were as unſuc. 
ceſsful as before, till fome fortunate incidents brought 
on an accommodation with the Indians. Since that pe. 
riod, nothing has diſturbed the repoſe of Loviſiana, 
We ſhall now fee to what pitch of proſperity this TIN 
peace has raiſed the colony. 1708 


. Tux coaſts of Louiſiana, which are 

What the 2 all ſituated on the Gulph of Mexico, 
Kana arc in general low, often overflowed, 
E and every where covered with fine 
fand, as white as ſnow, and entirely barren. They 
are uninhabitable. No forts have ever been erected 
there, becauſe there is no poilibility of invading or mas 
king a deſcent upon them. 

The French have formed no ſctilements on the weſt 
fide of the Miſſinppi. Indeed, in 1721, they had ſome 
deſigns on the bay of St Bernard; but they miſcarried 
by the neglect of he officer who was intruſted with the 
execution of them. Inſtead of obeying the orders that 
had been given him, he entered the river Magdalena, 
which he met with in his way, ſailed five or fix leagues 
up it, carried off a few ſavages, and returned to the 
place from whence he came. The next year, when they 
attempted to repair this error, they found che port oc- 
cupied by ſome Spaniards from Vera Cruz. f 

To the eaſt of the Miſſiſippi ſtands Fort Mobile, on 
x the banks of the river of the ſame name, the courſe of 
which extends no leſs than one hundred and thirty 
leagues. It is intended as a check upon the Chactaus, 
the Alimabous, and ſome other leſſer tribes; to keep 
them to their alliance with France, and to fecure their 
fur-trade. The Spaniards of Penſacola buy ſome pro- 
viſions and merchandiſe at this ſettlement. 

There are a great number of outlets at the mouth 
of the Miſſiſippi, but they are very uncertain. Many 


of * are oſten dry. Some will only admit 9 
an 
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and canoes. Only one of them 'can receive ſhips of 
five hundred tons burden. On the channel through 
which they mult ſail a kind of citadel is built, which 
is called La Baliſe. Twenty leagues higher up are 
two forts, which guard both ſides of the river, and de» 
fend it from all attacks. Though in themfelves but in- 
different, they are more than ſufficient to oppoſe the 
paſſage of a hundred ſhips, more eſpecially as only one 
thip could come in at a time, and even that could nei- 
ther caſt anchor, nor come to a mooring at that place. 
New Orleans is the firſt ſettlement that preſents it- 
ſelf. It is thirty leagues diſtant from the ſea. It was 
begun in 1717, but acquired no ſtability till 1922, when 
it became the chief place of the colony. Then it was 
that the plan of a handſome city was traced out, which 
has ſince riſen inſenſibly- The ſtreets are all ſtraight, 
and crofs each other at right angles. They form ſix- 
ty-five iſlets, each containing fifty fathoms ſquare, 
which are divided into twelve parcels of ground for as 
many inhabitants to build upon. The huts. which ori- 
ginally covered this great ſpace are now exchanged for 
commodious houſes, moſtly built with brick. They 
are all ſurrounded with canals, which eommunycate 
with each other. This was thought to be an indiſpen- 
ſably neceflary precaution againſt the floods. This ci- 
ty, intended to be the center of all the intercourſe be- 
tween. the mother- country and the colony, was built 
on the eaſt ſide of the river. The landing is ſo eaſy 
that the largeſt ſhips need only make a little bridge 
with planks in order to unload their goods. But when 
the waters are out, it is neceſſary they ſhould haſten 
their departure, becauſe the prodigious quantity of wood 
that floats down the river at that time would accumu- 
late in the anchoring-place, and would cut the largeſt 
cables aſunder. | 
An almoſt uninterrupted ſtring of habitations runs: 
along both ſides of the river. Below New Orleane, 
they extend but five leagues, and are not very conſi- 
derable, Lower down, the land grows narrower, and 
becomes gradually leſs to the ſca-fide. Upon this flips 
of land, nothing is to be ſeen but quick-ſands and 
marſhes unfit to ſhelter man, and only intended for 
| water - 
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water - fowls and muſchettoes. The plantations up the 
Miſſiſippi reach ten leagues above the town. The moſt 
diſtant have been cleared by Germans, whole indefati. 
gable labour has erected two villages, inhabited by the 
moſt laborious men in the colony. All along theſe fif. 
teen leagues of cultivated ground the river has been im- 
banked/to preſer ve the lands from the inundations, which 
return regularly every ſpring. This bank is preſerved 
by broad ditches, which are very deep, and cut round 


wile overthrow this dyke. | 


every field, to drain off the waters, which might other, 
Threughout the whole ſpace, the ſoil is very muddy, | 


and extremely proper for productions that require a 
moiſt ſitnation. When they want to till the freſh ground, 
they firſt cut down the great reeds with which it is o- 
ver- run. As ſoon as they are dry, they ſet fire to 
them. Then, if the earth is but ever fo lightly ſtirred 
up, it produces great plenty of rice, maize, and all 
forts of grain, pulſe, or other vegetables, that are ſown 


upon it, except wheat, which runs to graſs from che 


too great luxurianey of the ſoul. 

Poſſibly the habitations which are ſcattered alon 
the banks of the river might have been more Gudicioul? 
ly placed four or five hundred paces, or even half a 
league further off, upon ſome little eminences, which 
are very common near thar fpot. A more pure air 
and a folid botrom would have been found there, and 
probably wheat would have ſucceeded when the woods 
had been cleared. Nothing could be equal to the fer- 
tility of the grounds, if left open to the annual inun- 
dition of the river; becauſe the waters, as they ſub- 


- ſided, would conftantly have enriched them with a freſh 


ſapply of ſlime, which would have greatly prometed 
vegetation. In proceſs of time, nothing would have 


been ſcen on both ſides of the Miſſiſippi but extenfive 


paſtures covered with innamerable flocks and herds; 
a range of gardens, orchards, and plantations of rice, 


ſufficient for a numerous population. This glorious * 
proſpect might have been carried on from New Or- 


leans, all over Lower Louiſiana; and thus a ſecond 

France would have appeared in America. 

Inſtead of this delightful proſpect, ten leagues _ 
. ew 
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New Orleans begins an immenſe deſert, where no- 
thing is to be ſeen but two wretched towns inhabited 
by ſavages 3 and this deſert extends for the ſpace of 
thirty leagues, after which we arrive at the ſpot that is 
called Pointe Coupee, which is the work of European 
induſtry. In this place the Mifliſippi formerly took a 
large ſweep. Some Frenchmen, by digging into a ſmall 
rivulet that ran behind a point of land, brovght the 
waters of the river into it. They flowed with ſuch im- 
petuoſity into this new channel, that they compleated 
the cutting off of the point, and, ſince that time, four» 
teen leagues of the navigation have been ſaved. Ihe old 
bed of the river was ſoon dry, and in a ſhort time was 
covered with ſuch large trees as aſtoniſhed all who had 
ſeen them ſpring up. This happy change gave life, 
ſtability, and fame, to one of the beſt ſettlements in 
thoſe parts. « hp 

The inhabitants, ſettled on both fides of the river, 


have adorned their abodes with all kinds of European 


fruit trees, none of which have degenerated. For their 
own conſumption, they cultivate rice and maize, and, 
for exportation, cotton, and a conſiderable quantity of 
tobacco. The ſale of their timber, which is proper tor 
building, is likewiſe a profitable article. | FIT 
Twenty leagues above the Pointe Coupee, the Red ri- 
ver falls into the Miſſfiſippi. The French have built a 
fort upon it thirty. five leagues from its mouth. It was 
in the country of the Natficoches that this foundation 
of power and commerce was laid. The plan was to 
convey into the colony through this channel the gold 


and ſilver of New Mexico, ſome of which had already 


eirculated near the ſpot. But theſe hopes were fruſ- 
trated by the poverty of the inhabitants, and the little 
intercourſe they had with richer places. The only ad- 
rantage reaped from that neighbourhood was, that it 
furniſhed oxen and horſes, which were not to be had in 
Louifiana. Since they have been multiplied there, ſo 
as to want no ſupplies from abroad, that poſt, which 
was not founded upon the ſyſtem of agriculture, has 
continually degenerated ; and this loſs is the more ſe- 
verely felt, as the colony of the Natches is in a ſtill more 
Tunous ſ tate. BAL 910 it « 
os 
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Its ſituation, which is at a hundred and ten leagues 

from the ſea, was the moſt favourable ' that: Yberville 
could meet with in ſailing up the river. He ſaw no fi- 
ner ſpot, on which he might fix the capital of the in. 
tended colony. All who viewed it after him were e. 
qually delighted with the advantages it preſented. The 
climate was healthy and temperate ; the foil fit for to. 
bacco, cotton, indigo, and every kind of culture; the 
ground high enough to be in no danger from the in. 
undation; the country open, extenſive, well watered, 
and within reach of every ſettlement that might after. 


Wards be made. Its diſtance from the ocean was no 


impediment to the arrival of the ſhips. S0. fair a proſ- 
pect had ſoon formed a colony of upwards of five hun- 
dred men, when their intolerable ambition occaſioned 
their total deſtruction by the hands of the ſavages whom 
they had provoked. Thoſe who came aſter to ſupply 
their place and avenge their death, did not bring this 
| ſettlement to any greater degree of proſperity, whether 
it was owing to negligence on their parts, or theit 
meeting with freſh difficulties, 

A hundred and twenty leagues above the Natches 
3s the colony of the Akanſas. It would have become 
very conſiderable, if the nine thouſand Germans, which 
had been raiſed in the Palatinate with a view to form 
it, had arrived there fafe. They were an honeſt and 
induſtrious ſet of people; bur they all , periſhed before 
they got thither. The Canadians who ſettled there, in 
coming down the river, found a delightful climate, a 
fruitful ſoil, eaſe, and tranquillity. As they had been 
accuſtomed in Canada to live with ſavages, they. were 
not averſe from marrying the daughters of the Akan» 
fas, and theſe alliances were attended with the happieſt 
conſequences. . There never was the leaſt coolneſs be- 
tween the two nations, though ſo different from each 
other, and they were united by theſe intermarriages 
They have lived in that ſtate of commerce, and that 
intercourſe: of good offices, which the fluctuating ſitua- 
tion of affairs required from time to time. My 

The like harmony, though in a leſſer degree, ſubſiſts 
among the Illinois, who are three. hundred leagues diſ. 
tant from the Akanſas; for, in America, the ſeveral 

nations 
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nations are not cloſe together as they are in Europe, 
and they are the more independent, both at home and 
abroad. They have no chiets combined together to 
ſaatch them from, or to ſacrifice them to each other 
by turns, and render them ſo miſcrable, that it becomes 
a matter of indifference to them of what country and 
whoſe property they are. The nation of the Illinois, 
ſituated in the north of Louiſiana, was continually bea- 
ten, and continually in danger of being deſtroyed by 
the Iroquois and other northern nations when the French 
afrived among them from Canada. Theſe Europeans, 
who were renowned for their valour in that part of the 
new continent, were welcomed and courted, as being 
able to make the beſt ſtand againſt an old and inveterate 
enemy. The ſtrangers have multiplied, ſo as to ſtock 
ſix conſiderable towns, whilſt the natives, who were 
formerly very populous, are now reduced to three vil- 
lages, which do not contain above two thouſand fouls 
in all. Both have forſaken the river which gave its 
name to the country, m order to ſettle on the more 
pleaſant and fertile banks of the Miſſiſippi, near the 
place where their own river falls into it, This ſettle» 
ment, the fertility of which it is impoſſible to exagger- 
ate, is become the granary of the whole colony, and 
could furniſh it with plenty of corn, iſ it were peopled 
even as far as to the fea. But it falls very thort of fo 
proſperous a ſtate. * | 
Never did Louiſiana in its greateſt ſplendour reckon 
more than five thouſand white people, including twelve 
hundred men who compoſed the military force of the 
colony, This inconſiderable population was diſperſed 
up and down the banks of the Miſſiſippi, in an extent 
of five hundred leagues, and ſupported by two or three 
bad forts conſtructed at different diſtances : yet it was 
not made up of that refuſe of Europe which France 
had in a. manner diſcharged into America at the time 
when the ſyſtem was eſtabliſhed. All thoſe wretches 
had fortunately periſhed without propagating the breed, 
The coloniſts! of Louiſtana were ſtout robuſt men; they 
came from Canada, or | were diſbanded ſoldiers, Who 
had wiſely preferred the labours of agriculture to a life 


of idleneſs, the frequent conſequence of pride and pre- 
| judice. 
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judice. Every ſettler received from the government 
not only a piece of ground, with ſeed to ſow it, but 
likewiſe a gun, an ax, a mattock, a co, and calf, a cock 
and fix hens, with wholeſome and plentiful proviſions 
for three years. Some officers, and a few men of fub. 
ſtance, had increaſed theſe beginnings of population by 
. conſiderable plantations, which employed ſix thouſand 
ſlaves. | 1 

But the fruit of their labour was very inconſiderable, 
The annual exports of the colony did not exceed 
600,000 livres *. They conſiſted of rice, planks, maize 
and pulſe, for the ſugar'iſlands ; cotton, indigo, tobac · 
co, and furs for the mother-country, —_ 09 WH 


bo . Tuis eſtabliſhment, which ſeem. 
* Na {X00 ed intended by nature for a capital 
e done in ſettlement, would probably have 
Louiſiana P y 
| n proſpered, had there not been an 
original error in granting lands indiſcrimmately to 
every perſon who applicd for them. We ſhould not 
then have ſeen lonely plantations ſome hundreds of 
leagues apart; ſuch as would have been good eſtates 
in Europe, but were of no value when ſeparated by vaſt 
deſerts. Had the coloniſts fixed in a common center, 
they might have aſſiſted each other, and, living under 
the ſame laws, have enjoyed all the advantages of a 
well regulated ſociety. As population increaſed, the 
lands would- have been cleared to a greater extent, In- 
Read of a few hords of ſavages, we ſhould have ſeen a 
flourithing colony, which might in time have become a 
powerful nation: what advantages might not this have 
procured to France ? | 
This ſettlement, which annually imports from abroad 
ſeventeen millions weight of tobacco, would eaſily have 
been ſupplied with that commodity from Louiſiana. 
Twelve or fifteen thouſand men, ſkilled in the cultiva- 
tion of it, would have provided this branch of con- 
ſumption for the whole kingdom. Such were the hopes 
and opinions of the government concerning it, when 
they ordered all the tobacco-plantations in Guiana — 
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be deſtroyed : convinced that the lands in that province 
were adapted to more important and richer cultures, 
and would produce neceſſary articles of greater confe- 
quence, they thought it would be tor the benefit both 
of the mother-country and the colony, to ſecure to Lou- 
iſinna, then in its infant ſtate, a market for that pro- 
duction, which would more eaſily ſucceed and bring in 
greater returns, as it required leſs time, experience, and 
expence. When Law, the projector of this underta- 
king, fell into diſcredit, his moſt rational ſchemes were 
laid aſide, and ſhared the ſame fate with thoſe which 
were merely the offspring of a diſordered imagination. 
The farmers of the revenue, who were gainers by this 
miſtake, omitted nothing to encourage it; and every 
patriot muſt be allowed to ſay, that this is not one of 
the lealt miſchiets the finance has done to the monar- 
chy. "IG | 4 
The wealth which tobacco would have poured into 
the colony would have given ſome information reſpec- 
ting the utility of the ſpacious and beautiful meadows 
with which that country abounds. They would ſoon 
have been covered with numerous flocks and herds ; 
their hides would have ſupplied the mother country 
with leather, without importing any from abroad, and 
their flcſh prepared and ſalted would have been diſpos» 
ſed of in the iſlands inſtead of Iriſh beef. Horſes and 
mules, multiplying in the ſame proportion as the horn- 
ed cattle, would have freed the French colonies from 
their dependence upon the Englith and Spaniards for 
this neceſſary article. Es 12 
When once they had begun, they would have pro- 
czeded from one branch of induſtry to another. They 
could not poſſibly avoid building ſhips, becauſe they 
had the materials at hand, The country was covered 
with wood fit for the hull, and the fir trees that grew 
in rom plenty along the coaſts would have afforded 
maſts and tar. There was no want of oak for the 
planks, and, if there had, it might have been ſupplied 
by cypreſs, which is Jeſs apt to ſplit, bend. or break, 

and a little additional thickneſs might have compens 

ſated for the want of ſtrength and hardneſs. They 
might eaſily have grown hemp for the ſails and rig- 
; | Sing- 
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ging. Nothing, perhaps, needed to have been im. 
ported but iron; and there is a ſtrong preſumption 
that there are iron mines in Lovifiana. It is likely 
that the government, encouraged by the ſuccels of in- 
dividuals, would ſoon have erected in the colony docks 
for ſhip-building, and ſtorehouſes tor equipping and 
fitting out fleets in America. 
The foreſts being felled for theſe purpoſes without 
any expence, and even with profit, the ground would 
have been laid open for corn, cotton, indigo, flax, ot 
olive trees; and even filk might have been ſucceſsful. 
ly undertaken, when once the colony had been ſuffici. 
ently populous to attend to the culture of the mul 
tree, which has been found to thrive very well in this 
mild climate. In fhort, they might have made any 
thing of a poſſeſſion where the air is temperate, the 
ground even, freſh, and fertile, and which had not as 
yet been properly inhabited, but rather run over by a 
| Parcel of unſteady and unſkilful vagabonds. 
Had Louiſiana been brought to that degree of per · 
fection it was capable of, its entrance would foon have 
been made more acceſſible and more commodious; 
which might have been effected without any great ex- 
pence by a conſtant attention. For this purpoſe, it 
would have been ſufficient to have ſtopped up all thoſe 
uſeleſs paſſes, which are rather a hindrance than a help 
to navigation; and this might have been done with 
the floating trees that the river waſhes down. The 
whole force of the ſtream being thus confined to one 
channel, the river would conſequently have become 
deeper at its mouth, and, probably, the bar which al- 
moſt ſhuts it up would have been removed. Then the 
largeſt ſhips might have ſailed into the Miſſiſippi with 
more eaſe and ſafety than the ſmalleſt do at preſent. 
After this, the navigation up the river to New Orleans 
might have been rendered leſs tedious, by cutting down 
thoſe thick foreſts that intercept the wind. All the. 
arts and advantages of every kind would have fprung 
up in a regular ſucceſſion, to form a flouriſhing and 
vigorous colopy in that ſpacious plain. OY 


1 
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Bur France overlooked all thoſe ” tha 


advantages when ſhe ceded that coun- | 
try, which alone could repair her for- Louiſtana to the 


mer loſſes, and gave it up to Spain, 1 Fs 1 
to whom it could be nothing more „ 


than a burthen. It may, perhaps, 7575 

ſor a long time remain a political pro- 7 

blem, whether this ceſſion was not alike detrimental to 
both crowns. They were both equally weakened by 
it; the one, in giving up what ſhe ought to have re- 
tained ; and the other, in accepting what ſhe could not 
keep. But, in a moral light, may it not be confider- 
ed as an illegal act, thus to have ſold or given away 
the members of the community to a foreign power ? 
For what -right has a prince to diſpoſe of his ſubjects 
againſt their will? — | 

What becomes of the rights of the people, if all is 
due from the nation to the prince, and nothing from 
the prince to the nation? Are there then no rights but 
thoſe of princes? Theſe pretend to derive their power 
from God alone. This maxim is a contrivance of the 
clergy, who ſet kings above the people, only that they 
themſelves may command even kings in the name of 
the Deicy, and is no more than an iron chain, to bind 
a whole nation under the power of one man. It is no 
longer then a mutual tie of love and virtue, of intereſt 
and fidelity, that gives to one family the rule in the 
midſt of a ſociety. If the obedience of the people is a 
law of conſcience enjoined by God alone, could an ap- 
peal be then made to the interpreters of this eternal 
decree, againſt the abuſe of authority that is ſubordt- 
nate to this Great Being. It paſſive obedience is made 
a law of religion, then, like all other laws of religion, 
it is ſubje@ to the tribunal] of conſcience ; and that, in 
a ate where the law of God is acknowledged to be 
paramount, we muſt expect that the determination of 
the church will enlighten and dire& the conſcience 
vith reſpe& to the nature and extent of the power of 
kings. In vain will it be alledged, that the ſacred books 
themſelves enjoin obedience to-the-powers of the earth. 
lc is to the Church that the letter and meaning of theſe 
books have been revealed, and by the Church to the 
k Vol. V. a R nations 
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nations that have adopted them. She alone therefore 
can know how far, and for what purpoſe, God hath 
committed his authority to the powers of the earth; 
When kings begin to ſupport themſelves by texts of 
ſeripture, they from that time put themſelves under 
the tuition of the miniſters of the goſpel. Therefore 
when they borrow the arms of the clergy to keep the 
people in chains, the clergy may recover their arms a. 

in, and employ them againſt theſe very kings. In 
the ſame goſpel from whence they have derived their 
Tight to reign, will be found a ſhield to oppoſe to the 


| ſword, and one offenſive weapon to another. 


It is in vain therefore for princes, when they fail in 
their duty, to have recourſe to heaven for the re-eſta. 
bliſhment of their authority. The law to which they 
appeal is directly againſt them. It thunders and con- 
fonnds them by the mouth of the pontiffs. It cries 
from the bottom of-the hearts of an oppreſſed people, 
Thus their power is no leſs conditional, precarious, am- 
biguous, and limited by the law of religion, from whence 
they have derived it,'than it muſt be by the law of na- 
ture and nations: for religion being the only reſtraint 
of deſpotiſm, the only power that is ſuppoſed to be eſta- 
bliſhed by God himſelf; and the foundations of this 
power being no more evident than the doctrines and 
Principles of that religion upon which it 1s founded; 
the dtſpote falls into the hands of the clergy, if the peo- 
ple are directed by the prieſts; or he is at the mercy 
of his ſubjeRs, becauſe, when prieſts are wanting, they 
themſelves are judges in matters of faith, Z 

But why ſhould authority wiſh to conceal its being 
derived from men? Kings are ſufficiently informed by 
nature, experience, hiſtory, and their own conſciouſneſs, 
that it is of the people they hold all they poſſeſs, whe- 
ther conquered by arms, or acquired by treaty. As 


they receive from the people all the fruits of obedience, 


why ſhould they refuſe to accept from them all the 


rights of authority? Nothing is to be apprehended from 


voluntary ſubmiſſion ; nor is any thing to be obtained 


by the abuſe of uſurped power. It can only be ſupport - 
ed by violence, when people are taken by ſurprize : and 


how can a prince be happy who commands only by 
888 | Wn. torce, 
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force, and is obeyed only through fear ? He cannot fit 
eaſy upon his throne, when he cannot feign- without 
aſſerting that he holds his crown from God alone. 
Every man may more truly affir m, that he holds from 
God his life, his liberty, the unalienable right of being 
overned only by reaſon and juſtice. But what occa- 
— is there to invoke the ſacred name of God, which 


is ſo eaſily abuſed? In the unhappy ages of religious 


enthuſiaſm unſettled minds may have been fed with 
ambiguous words by means of an epidemic fanaticiſm: 
But amidſt the calm of peace and of reaſon, when a 
ſlate is polithed, improved, and ſtrengthened, by the ſpi- 
rit of diſcuſſion and calculation, and by the reſearches 
and diſcovery of uſeful truths, which natural philoſo- 
phy tenders to morals for the maintaining of civil po- 
licy ; is that the time till to ſearch for the foundation 
of a lawful authority, amidſt the darkneſs and ignorance 
of error ? The welfare then and ſecurity of the people 
is the ſupreme law on which all others depend, and 
which acknowledges no ſuperior. This is, undoubted- 
ly, the real fundamental law of all ſociety. It is by 
this we muſt interpret every particular law, which mult 
be derived from this principle, and ſerve ta explain and 
ſupport it. | | 

If we apply this rule to the treaties of diviſion and 
eeſſion which kings make between themſelyes, will it 
appear that they have the right of buying, ſelling, or 
exchanging their ſubjects without their conſent ? Shall 
princes then arrogate to themſelves the barbarous right 
of alienating or mortgaging their provinces and their 
ſubjects as they would their effects or eſtates ; while the 
ſupplies granted for the ſupport of their houſe, the for- 


ſts of their domain, the jewels of their crown, are all 


ſacred unalienable effects, which we muſt never have 
recourſe to, even in the moſt prefling exigences of the 
ſlate ?—Methinks I hear the voice of a numerous colo- 
ny exclaiming from America, and addreſſing the mo- 
ther- country in the. following terms: | 
„What have I done to thce, that thou ſhouldſt de- 
« liver me up into the hands of a ſtranger? Did I not 
« ſpring from thy loins? Have I not ſown, planted, 
& cultivated, and reaped for thee alone? When thy, 
N 1 „ ſhips 


* 
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« ſhips conveyed me to theſe ſhores, ſo different from 
« thy own happy climate, didſt thou not engage for 
« ever to protect me with thy fleets and armies ? Have 
« not fought in ſupport of thy rights, and defended 
the country thou gaveſt me? After having fertilized 
it by my labour, have I not maintained it for thee 
at the expence of my blood ? Thy children were my 
parents or my brethren; thy laws my boaſt, and 
thy name my pride; that name which J have ſtriven 
40 render illuſtrious among nations to whom it 
was unknown. I have procured thee friends and 
allies among the ſavages. I flattered myſelf with 
the thought that I might one day come im compe- 
tition with thy rivals, and be the terror of thy ene- 
mies. But thou haſt forſaken me. Thou haſt bound 
me without my conſent,” by a treaty, the very con- 
cealment of which was a treachery. Unfeeling, un- 
grateful parent! how couldſt thou break, in oppoſi- 
tion to the dictates of nature, the ties by which I 
was attached to thee, even from my birth ? While 
with incefſant and painful toil I was reſtoring to 
thee the tribute of nouriſhment and ſubſiſtence I had 
received from thee, I wiſhed for no other comfort 
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comfort thou haſt refuſed me. Thou haſt torn me 
from my fami:y, to deliver me up to a maſter whom 
% did not approve. Reſtore my parent to me, re- 
« ftore me to him whoſe name I have been uſed to 
« call upon from my earlieſt infancy. It is in thy 
< power to make me ſubmit againſt my will to a yoke 


« which I abhor; but this ſubmiſſion will only be tem- 


« porary. I ſhall languiſn, and periſh with grief and 
« weakneſs; or, if I ſhould recover life and vigour, it 
< will only be to withdraw myſelf from connections I 
« deteſt, though I ſhould even be compelled to deliver 
« myſelf up to thy enemies.“ | £ | 
Louiſiana being actually oppreſſed by her new maſ. 
ters, was deſirous of ſhaking off a yoke which ſhe had 
abhorred even before it had been impoſed ; but being 
rejected by France, when ſhe endeavoured to put her- 
&1f again under her protection, ſhe returned under the 
dominion of the ſame power from whole * 
r Aa 


than that of living and dying under thy law. That 
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had attempted to free herſelf, The cruelties ſhe has ex- 


rienced from the reſentment of an incenſed govern- 


ment, have ſerved only to increaſe a hatred already 
too inveterate to be forgotten. With ſuch diſpoſitions, 
the colony can hardly flatter itſelf with the hopes of 


attaining any degree of proſperity, Though Canada 


has changed its mother-country, it will not meet with 
the ſame obſtacles to its improvement, 


Ar the peace of Utrecht, this vaſt State of Cana- 


country was in a ſtate of weakneſs and, 4 at tho 
; . . 1 Peace 
miſery that was inconceivable. This of Urecht. 


was owing to the French who came 
there _ firſt, and who rather threw themſelves into 
the country, than ſettled upon it. The greateſt parc 
of them had done nothing more than run about the 
woods; while the more reaſonable among them had 
attempted ſome cultivation, but without choice or plan. 


A piece of ground, haſtily tided and built upon, was 


as haſtily forſaken. However, the expences govern- 
ment was at on account of this ſettlement, together 
with the profits of the fur-· trade, at times afforded the 
inhabitants a comfortable ſubſiſtence : but a ſeries of 
unfortunate wars ſoon deprived them of theſe enjoy- 
ments. In 1714 the exports from Canada did not ex- 
ceed 309,000 livres“. This ſum, added to $50,000 f. 
ſent over by the government every year, was all the 
colony had ro depend upon for the payment of the 
goods they received from Europe: and indeed theſe 
were ſo few, that molt people were reduced to wear 
kins like the Indians. Such was the deplorable fitu- 
ation of the far greater part of twenty thouſand French 
inhabitants, who were ſuppoſed to be in theſe immenſe 
regions. . p 


Tur happy ſpirit which at that 
time animated. ſeveral parts of the © 
world, rouſed Canada from the lan- &//cuiture, man- 
puid ſtate in which it had ſo long been 5 
plunged. It appears from the eſti- Aſheries, induf- 
mates taken in 1753 and 1758, which 
were nearly og this the popula- Canada 
| R 3 tion 
® 13,125), * + 5,3712 J. 105. 


Population, as 


try, and revenues 
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tion amounted to ninety-one thouſand. fonls, exclu- 
five of the regular troops, who were more or leſs ny. 
2 according to the different exigencies of the co- 
ony. A | | 
* This calculation did not include the many allies dif. 
perſed throughout an extent of 1200 leagnes in length, 
and of conſiderable breath, nor likewiſe the 16,000 In. 
dians who dwelt.in the center of the French fettlements, 
or in their neighbourhood. None of theſe were ever 
conſidered as ſubjects. The ſmalleſt clans ſtill prefer. 

TH ved their independence, though they lived in the midſt 
10M of a great European coleny. All men talk of liberty, 
Mi tf but the ſavage alone enjoys it. Not only the whole 

nation, but every individual, is truly free. The con- 

| ſciouſneſs of his independence operates upon all his 

| il | thoughts and actions. He would enter the palace of 

wy an Aſiatic monarch juſt as he would come into a pea- 

| ſant's cottage, and neither be dazzled with his ſplen- 

| dor, nor awed by his power. It is his own ſpecies, it 

a! is mankind, it is his equal, that he loves and reſpects; 

{it but he could not bear the thoughts of a maſter, and 
$14 would deſtroy him. | | 

Part of the French colony was centered in three ci- 
ties. Quebec, the capital of Canada, is 1500 leagues 
diſtant from France, and 120 leagues from the fea. It 
is built in the form of an amphitheatre,. on a peninſu- 
la, made by the rivers St Lawrence and St. Charles, 
and commands a proſpect over extenfive fields, which 
ſerve to enrich it, and a very ſaſe road, that will ad- 
mit upwards of two hundred ſhips. It is three miles 
in circumference. Two thirds of this circuit are de- 
fended by the water and the rocks, which are a better 
ſecurity than the fortifications erected on the ramparts 
that cut the peninſula. The houſes are pretty well built. 
At the beginning of the year 1759 the inhabitants were 
computed at about ten thouſand ſouls. It was the cen- 
ter of commerce, and the ſeat of government. 

The city of the Trois Rivieres, built ten years later 
than Quebec, and fituated thirty leagues higher, was 
Taiſed with a view of encouraging the trade with the 
northern Indians, But this | ar though bril- 
liant at firſt, never attained to more chan 1500 inhabi- 
tants, 
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tants, becauſe the fur-trade was ſoon diverted from 
this market, and carried entirely to Montreal. 
Montreal is an iſland ten leagues long, and four in 
its greateſt breadth ; formed by the river St Lawrence, 
fixty leagues above Quebec. Of all the adjacent coun- 
try, there is no place where the chmate is ſo mild, the 
country ſo pleaſant, or the foil ſo fruitful. A few ſcat- 
tered huts, erected by chance in 1640, advanced to a 
regular built town, which contained four thouſand in- 
habitants. Act firſt, it lay expoſed to the inſults of the 
favages, but was afterwards incloſed with flight palli- 
fades, and then with a wall about fifteen feet high, topt 
with battlements. It fell to decay, when the inroads 
of the Iroquois obliged the French to erect forts high- 
er up the country, to fecure the fur- trade. 5 
The other coloniſts, who were not comprized within 
the walls of theſe three cities, did not live in towns, 
but were ſcattered along the banks of the river St Law- 
rende. None were to be ſeen near the month of that 
river, where the ſoil is rugged and barren, and where 
no corn will ripen. The firſt plantations to the ſouth. 
began to be raiſed fifty leagues below Quebec, and to 
the north, twenty leagues ; they were thinly ſcattered, 
and their produce was but indifferent. The truly fer- 
tile fields began only near the capital, and they grew 
better as they approached to Montreal. Nothing can 
be more beautiful to the eye than the rich borders of 
that long and broad canal. Woods, ſcattered here 
and there, which decorate the tops of the graſſy moun- 
tains, meadows covered with flocks, fields crowned with 
ripening corn, ſmall ſtreams of water flowing down to 
the river, churches and caſtles ſeen at intervals thro? 
the trees, all theſe exhibited a ſucceſſion of the moſt en- 
chanting proſpects. Theſe would have been ſilt more 
delighr{al if the edit of 1745 had been obſerved, which 
forbade the coloniſt from dividing his plantations, un- 
leſs they were an acre and a halt in front, and thirty 
or forty acres'in depth. Indolent heirs would not then 
have torn in pieces the inheritance of their fathers: 
They would have been compelled to form new planta- 
tions, and vaſt ſpaces of fallow grounds would no long- 
er have ſeparated rich and cultivated plains. | 
Nature 
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Nature herſelf directed the labours of the huſband. 
man, and taught him to avoid watery and {andy grounds, 
and all thoſe where the pine, the fire-tree, and the ce. 
dar, grew ſolitary ; but, wherever he found a ſoil co. 
vered with maple, oak, beech, yoke-elm, and ſmall 
cherry · trees, there he might reaſonably expect an in- 
creaſe of twenty to one in wheat, and thirty to one in 
Indian corn, without the trouble of manuring. 
All the plantations, though of different dimenſions, 
were ſufficient for the wants of their reſpective owners. 
There were few of them that did not yield rye, maize, 
barley, flax, hemp, tobacco, pulſe, and pot herbs, in 
great plenty and excellent in their kind, 
Moſt of the inhabitants had a ſcore of ſheep, whoſe 
wool was very valuable to them, ten or a dozen cows, 
which ſupplied them with milk, and five or fix oxen 
for the plough. The cattle were ſmall, but their fleth 
was excellent, and thefe people lived in a degree of eaſe 
and happineſs unknown to our country people in Eu- 
ro 
i With t this kind of aſſtuence, they could afford to keep 
a good number of horſes. They were not fine, indeed, 
but able to go through a great deal of hard work, and 
to run a prodigious way upon the ſnow. They were 
ſo fond of multiplying them in the colony, that, in 
winter, they would laviſh on them the corn that they 
themſelves regretted at another ſeaſon. 

Such was the ſituation of the 83,000 French, dif- 
perſed or collected on the banks of the river St Law- 
rence. Above the head of the river, and what is cal- 
led the upper country, there were 8000 more, who 
were more addicted to hunting and trade than to huſ- 
bandry. 

Their firſt ſettlement was Catarakui, or Fort Fron- 
tenac, built in 1671, at the entrance of the lake Onta- 
rio, to ſtop the inroads of the Engliſh and Iroquois 
The bay of this place ſerved as a harbour for the men 
ef war and trading vefſ.}s belonging to this great lake, 
which might, wich more propriety, be called a ſea, 
and where ſtorms are almoſt as frequent and as dread- 
ful as on the ocean. 


Between the lakes Ontario and Erie, which both 
" meaſure 
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meaſure 300 leagues in circumference, lyes a continent 
of fourteen leagues. This land is interſected towards 
the middle by the famous fall of Niagara, which, from 
its height, breadth, and ſhape, and from the quantity 
and impetuoſity of its waters, is juſtly accounted the 
moſt wonderful cataract in the world. It was above 


this grand and awful water-fall that France had erec - 


ted tortifications with a deſign to prevent the Indians 
from carrying their furs to their rivals the Engliſh. 
Beyond the lake Erie is an extent of land, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of the Streight, which exceeds all Ca- 
nada for the mildneſs of the climate, the beauty and 
variety of the proſpects, the fertility of the ſoil, and 
the profuſion of game and fiſh. Nature has laviſhed all 
her ſweets to enrich this delightful ſpot. Bur this was 
not the motive that induced the French to ſettle there 
in the beginning of the preſent century : it was the 
vicinity of ſeveral Indian nations who could abundant- 
ly ſupply them with furs; and, indeed, this trade in- 
creaſed with ſurprizing rapidity. | 
The ſucceſs of this new ſettlement proved fatal to 
the poſt of Michillimakinach, ſituated a hundred leagues 
further, between the lake Michigan, the lake Huron, 
and the lake Superior, which are all three navigable. 
The greateſt part of the trade which uſed to be carried 
on there with the natives went over to the Streight, 
and there it remained. 7 
Befides the forts already mentioned, there are ſome 
of leſſer note, in different parts of the country, con- 
ſtrated here and there upon rivers, or at the openings 
detween the mountains. For the firſt ſentiment intereſt 
mſpires, is that of miſtruſt; and its firſt impulſe, 1s 
that of attack or defence. Each of theſe forts was 
manned with a garrifon, which defended the French 
who were ſettled in the neighbourhood. All together 
made up 8000 ſouls, who inhabited the upper country. 
The manners of the French coloniſts ſettled in Cana- 
da were not always anſwerable to the climate they in- 
habited. Thoſe who lived in the country ſpent their 
winter in idleneſs, gravely fitting by their fire-fide. 
When the return of ſpring called them out to the ne- 
cellary Jabours of the field, they ploughed the ned 
| ſuperficially, 
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Nature herſclf directed the labours of the huſband. 
man, and taught him to avoid watery and ſandy grounds, 
and all thoſe where the pine, the fire-tree, and the ce. 
dar, grew ſolitary ; but, wherever he found a ſoil co. 
yered. with maple, oak, beech, yoke-elm, and {mall 
cherry-trees, there he might reafonably expect an in- 
creaſe of twenty to one in wheat, and thirty to one in 
Indian corn, without the trouble of manuring. 

All the plantations, though of different dimenſions, 
were ſufficient for the wants of their reſpective owners, 
There were few of them that did not yield rye, maize, 


barley, flax, hemp, tobacco, pulſe, and pot herbs, in 


great plenty and excellent in their kind. 

Moſt of the inhabitants had a ſcore of ſheep, whoſe 
wool was very valuable to them, ten or a dozen cows, 
which ſupplied them with milk, and five or fix oxen 
for the plough. The cattle were ſmall, but their fleſh 
| was excellent, and thefe people lived in a degree of eaſe 
and happineſs unknown to our country people in Eu- 
rope. 

With this kind of aftuence, they could afford to keep 
a good number of horſes. They were not fine, indeed, 
but able to go through a great deal of hard work, and 
to run a prodigious way upon the ſnow. . They were 
ſo fond of multiplying them in the colony, that, in 
winter, they would laviſh on them the corn that they 
themſelves regretted at another ſeaſon. 

Such was the ſituation of the 83,000 French, dif- 
perſed or collected on the banks of the river St Law- 
rence. Above the head of the river, and what is cal- 
led the upper country, there were 8000 more, who 
were more addicted to hunting and trade than to huſ- 
bandry. 

Their firſt ſettlement was Catarakui, or Fort Fron 
tenac, built in 1671, at the entrance of the lake Onta- 
rio, to ſtop the inroads of the Engliſh and Iroquois, 
The bay of this place ſerved as a harbour for the men 
ef war and — veſſe ls belonging to this great Jake, 
which might, with more Co be called a ſea, 
and where ſtorms are almoſt as frequent and as dread- 
ful as on the ocean. 


Between the lakes Ontario and Erie, which both 
- meaſure 
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meaſure 300 leagues in circumference, lyes a continent 
of fourteen leagues. This land is interſeded towards 
the middle by the famous fall of Niagara, which, from 
its height, breadth, and ſhape, and from the quantity 
and impetuoſity of its waters, is juſtly accounted the 
moſt wonderful cataract in the world. It was above 
this grand and awful water-fall that France had erec - 
ted tortifications with a deſign to prevent the Indians 
from carrying their furs to their rivals the Engliſh. 
Beyond the lake Erie is an extent of land, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of the Streight, which exceeds all Ca- 
nada for the mildneſs of the climate, the beauty and 
variety of the proſpects, the fertility of the ſoil, and 
the profuſion of game and fiſh. Nature has laviſhed all 
her ſweets to enrich this delightful ſpot. Bur this was 
not the motive that induced the French to ſettle there 
in the beginning of the preſent century : it was the 
vicinity of ſeveral Indian nations who could abundant- 
ly ſupply them with furs; and, indeed, this trade in- 
creaſed with ſurprizing rapidity. | 
The ſucceſs of this new ſettlement proved fatal to 
the poſt of Michillimakinach, ſituated a hundred leagues 
further, between the lake Michigan, the lake Huron, 
and the lake Superior, which are all three navigable. 
The greateſt part of the trade which uſed to be carried 
on there with the natives went over to the Streight, 
and there it remained. 7 
Beſides the forts already mentioned, there are ſome 
of leſſer note, in different parts of the country, con- 
ſtracted here and there upon rivers, or at the openings 
detween the mountains. For the firſt ſentiment intereſt 
inſpires, is that of miſtruſt; and its firſt impulſe, is 
that of attack or defence. Each of theſe forts way 
manned with a garrifon, which defended the French 
who were ſettled in the neighbourhood. All together 
made up 8000 ſouls, who inhabited the upper country. 
The manners of the French coloniſts ſettled in Cana» 
da were not always anſwerable to the climate they in- 
habited. Thoſe who lived in the country ſpent their 
winter in idleneſs, gravely fitting by their fire- fide. 
When the return of ſpring called them out to the ne- 
eeſſary Jabours of the field, they ploughed the e 
| : ſuper cially, 
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ſuperficially, without ever manuring it, ſowed it care. 
leſsly, and then ſank again into their former indolence 
till harveſt-time. In'a country where the people were 
too proud or too lazy to work for hire, each family wag 
obliged to gather in their own crops ; and nothing way 
to be ſeen of that ſprightly joy, which on a fine ſum. 
mer's day enlivens the reapers whilſt they are gather. 
ing in their rich harveſt. Thoſe of the Canadians ne. 
ver went beyond a ſmall parcel of corn of each kind, a 
little hay and tobacco, a few cyder-apples, cabbages, 
and onions. This was the whole produce of a planta- 
tion in that country. 
+ This amazing negligence might be owing to ſeveral 
cauſes. The exceflive cold in winter, which froze up 
the rivers, in a manner locked up and benumbed the 
faculties of the people. They contracted ſuch a ba- 
bit of idleneſs during the ſevere weather, which conti- 
nued for eight months ſucceſſively, that labour appear- 
ed an intolerable hardſhip, even in the fineſt weather, 
The numerous feſtivals of their religion were another 
hindrance to their induſtry. Men are ready enough to 
practiſe that kind of devotion which-exempts them ſrom 
labour. Laſtly, their paſſion for arms, which had been 
purpoſely encouraged among theſe courageous and da- 
ring men, inſpired them with an averſion for the la- 
bours of huſbandry. Their minds were ſo entirely ab- 
ſorbed in military glory, that they were fond of no- 
thing but war, though they engaged in it without pay, 
- The inhabitants of the cities, eſpecially of the capi- 
tal, lived, both in winter and ſummer, in a conſtant 
round of diffipation. They were alike inſenſible to the 
beauties of nature, and to the pleaſures of imagination; 
they had no taſte for arts and ſciences, for reading or 
inſtruction. Their only paſſion was amuſement, and 
* perſons of all ages were fond of dancing at aſſemblies, 
This way of life conſiderably. increaſed the influence of 
the ladies, who were poſſeſſed of every attraction, except 
thoſe ſoft emotions of the ſoul which alone conſtitute 
the merit and the charm of beauty. Lively, gay, co- 
quetts, and addicted to gallantry, they were more gra- 
tified with inſpiring than feeling the tender paſſions. 
In both ſcxes might be obſerved a greater degree of 
I. | : devotion 
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devotion than virtue, more religion than probity, a 
higher ſenſe of honour than of real honeſty. Superſti- 
tion took place of morality, -as it does wherever men 
are taught to believe that ceremonies will compenſate 
for good works, and that crimes are expiated by 
prayers. "4 | Br 
Idleneſs, prejudice, and levity, would never have ta- 
ken ſuch an aſcendant in Canada, had the government 
been careful to employ the minds of the people upon 
ſolid and profitable objects. But all the coloniſts with- 
out exception were required to pay an implicit obedi- 
ence to a mere military authority. They were unac-. , 
quainted with the flow and ſure proceſs of laws. The 
will of the chief, or of his delegates, was an oracle, 
which they were not even at liberty to interpret, an aw- 
ful decree, which they muſt ſubmit to without exami- 
nation. Delays, repreſentations, excuſes of honour, 
were ſo many crimes in the eyes of a deſpotic ruler, 
who had uſurped a power of punithing or abſolving by 
his bare word. He held in his own hands all favours 
and penalties, rewards and puniſhments ; the right of 
impriſoning without the ſhadow of a crime, and the 
ſtill more Prmidable right of inforcing a reverence for 
his decrees, as ſo many acts of juſtice, though they were 
but the irregular ſallies of his own caprice.  \ 
In early times, this unlimited power was not confin- 
ed to matters relative to military diſcipline and political 
adminiſtration. It was extended even to civil juriſdic- 
tion, The deciſion, of the governor upon all differences 
ariſing between the coloniſts was abſolute and withour 
appeal. Theſe conteſts were fortunately very rare, in 
a country where all things were almoſt, as it were, in 
eommon. This dangerous authority ſubſiſted till 1663, 
at which period a tribunal was erected in the capital, 
for the final trial of all cauſes depending throughout 
the colony. The cuſtom of-Paris, modified ſuitably to 
local combinations, formed the code of their laws. | 
This code was not mutilated or disfigured by a mix- 
ture of revenue-laws. The adminiftration of the finan- 
ces in Canada only took up a few fines of alienation 3 
a trifling contribution from the inhabitants of Quebec 
aud Montreal, towards the expence of keeping up the 
| fortifications 
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fortifications of theſe places; and ſome duties upon all 
goods imported and exported, which, indeed, were too 


high. In 1747, all theſe ſeveral articles brought ag 


more than 260,200-* livres into the treaſury. 

The lands were not taxed by the government, never. 
theleſs they did not enjoy an entire exemption. A great 
miſtake was made at the firſt ſettling of the colony, in 
granting to officers and gentlemen a piece of land, from 
two to four leagues in front, and unlimited in breadth, 
Theſe great proprietors, who were men of moderate 
fortunes, and unikilled in agriculture, were unable to 


manage ſuch valt eſtates, and. were, therefore, under a 


neceſſity of making over their lands to ſoldiers or plant - 
ers, upon condition they ſhould pay them a kind of 
ground - rent or homage for ever. This was introducing 
into America a ſpecies of the feudal government, which 
was ſo long fatal to Europe. The lord ceded ninety 
acres to each of his vaſſals, who on their part engaged 
to work in his mill, to pay him annually one or two 


| ſols per acre, and a buthel and a half of cora tor the 


entire grant. Theſe taxes, though very trifling, main- 


tained a great number of idle people, at the expence of 


the only claſs with which a colony ought to have been 
peopled. - The true inhabitants, the laborious men, 
found the burden of maintaining an annuitant nobility, 
mcreafed by the additional exactions of the clergy. In 
1667 the tithes were impoſed. They were, indeed, 
reduced to a twenty- ſixth part of the crops, notwith- 
ſanding the clamours of that rapacious body; but (till 
this was an oppreſſion, in a country where the clergy 
had a property allotted them, which was ſufficicat tor 
their maintenance. 

- So many impediments thrown in the way of agricul- 
ture diſabled the colony to pay for the neceſſaries that 
came from the mother-country. The French miniſtry 
were at laſt ſo fully convinced of this truth, that, aſter 
having always obſtinately oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of 
manufactures in America, in 1706 they thought it 
their intereſt even to promote them. But theſe en- 
couragements being too late, they had very little effect, 
and the united induſtry of che coloniſts could never 
® 11,3331. 15% 
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produce more than a few coarſe linens, and ſome very 
bad woolen ftuffs. | f | 
The filberies were not much more important than 
the manuſactures. The only one that could be an ob- 
je of exportation was that of the ſeal. This animal 
has been ranked in the claſs- of fiſh, though he is not 
dumb; is always born on land, and lives more on dry 
ground than in the water. His head is ſomewhat like 
that of a maſtiff, He has four paws, which are very 
ſhort, eſpecially the hinder ones, and ſerve him rather 
to craw] than to walk upon. They are ſhaped like fins, 
but the forefeet have claws. His ſkin is hard, and 
covered with ſhort hair. He is born white, but turns 
ſandy or black, as he grows up. Sometimes he is of 
all the three colours. | 
There are two diſtinct ſorts of ſeals. The larger 
fort will ſometimes weigh no leſs than two thouſand 
weight, and ſeem to have a ſharper ſnout than the o- 
thers. The ſmall ones, whoſe ſkin is commonly mar- 
bled, are briſker, and more dextrous at extricating 
themſelves out of the ſnares that are laid for them. 
The Indians have the art of taming them ſo far as to 
make them follow them. 
It is upon the rocks and ſometimes upon the ice that 
they couple, and that the dams lay their young. They 
commonly bear two, and they uſually ſuckle them in 
the water, but more frequently on land. When they 
want to teach them to ſwim, it is faid they carry them 
upon their backs, drop them now and then into the wa- 
ter, then take them up again, and proceed in this man - 
ner till they are ſtrong enough to ſwim of themſelves. 
Moſt little birds flutter about from fpray to ſpray, be- 
fore they venture to fly abroad ; the eagle carries her 
young, to accuſtom them to encounter the boiſterous 
winds ; it is not therefore ſurpriſing, that the ſeal, born 
on land, ſhould exerciſe her little ones in living under 
water. 8 x 
The manner of fiſhing for theſe amphibious animals 
is very ſimple. Their cuſtom is, when they are out at 
fea, to enter into the creeks with the tide. As ſoon as 
ſome place is diſcovered where they teſort in ſhoals, 
they ſurround it with nets and (takes, only taking care 
Vor. V. 8 to 
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40 leave a little opening for them to get ig. At high. 


water this opening is ſtopped up, and when the tide is 


one down, the prey remains on dry ground. There 
is nothing more to do but to knock them down. Some- 


times the fiſhermen get into a canoe, and follow them 


to their lurking places, where they fire upon them the 
moment they put their heads out of the water to take 
in air. If they are only wounded, they are eaſily 
caught; if they are killed, they fink directly, but are 
drought up by great dogs, trained to dive for them 
| ſeven or eight fathom under water. | 


The ſkin of the ſeal was formerly uſed for muffs, but 


afterwards to cover trunks and to make ſhoes and boots, 
When it is well tanned, the grain is not unlike that of 
Morocco leather. If, on the one hand, it is not quite 
£ fine; on the other, it keeps longer. 

The fleſh of the ſeal is generally allowed to be good; 
but it turns to better account if it is boiled down to 
oil. For this purpoie, it is ſufficient to ſet it on the 
Fre in a copper or earthen veſſel. Frequently nothing 
more is done than to ſpread the fat upon large ſquares 
made of boards, where it melts of itſelf, and the oil 
runs off through an opening made ſor that purpoſe, 
It keeps clear tor a long time, has no bad ſmell, and 
does not gather droſs. It is uſed for burning, and for 
dreſſing of leather. wp. 

Five or ſix ſmall ſhips were fitted out every year from 
Canada for the ſcal fiſhery in the gulph of St Lawrence, 
and one or two leſs for the Carribee iſlands. They re- 
ceived from the iflands nine or ten veſſels laden with 
rum, melaſſes, coffee, and ſugar ; and from France a- 
bout thirty ſhips, whoſe lading together might amount 
to nine thouſand tons. 2255 

In the interval between the two laſt wars, which was 
the moſt flouriſhing period of the colony, the exports 
did not exceed c, ooo livres “ in furs, 800,000 f in 
beaver, 250, ooo f in ſeal oil, the like ſum in flour and 
peas, and 150,000 livres in wood of all kinds. Theſe 
Several articles put together amounted but to 2,650,000 

| | | livres þ 
« 52,500, f 25,001. ' f 10,9371. 105. 
I 6.5621. os. 8 115,937 l. 106 5 
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livres a year, a ſum inſufficient to pay for rhe commo- 
dities they draw from the mother-country; The des 
ficiency was made up by the government. 

When the French firſt were in poſſeſſion of n 
they had very little money. The little that was brought 
in from time to time by the new ſettlers did not ſtay 
long in the country, becauſe the neceſſities of the colo« 
ny ſent it away again. This was a great obſtacle to 
the progreſs of commerce and agriculture, In 1670 
the court of Verſailles ordered a particular ſort of mo» 
ney to be coined for the uſe of the French ſettlements in 
America, and ſet a nominal value upon it, a fourth 
part above the value of the current coin of the mother- 

country. But this expedient was not productive of the 
advantages that were expected, at leaſt with regard to 
New France. They therefore thought proper, in the 
end of the laſt century, to ſubſtitute paper-currency to 
metal, for the payment of the troops and other expen- 
ces of government. This ſueceeded till the year 17133 
when they were no longer true to the engagements they . 
had entered into with the adminiſtrators of the colony, 
The bills of Exchange they drew upon the treaſury of 
the mother country were not honoured, and rave thar 
time fell into diſeredit. They were at laſt paid off in 
1720, but with the loſs of five-eights.. 

This event occaſioned the uſe of metal to be reſumed 
in Canada; but this expedient laſted only two years. 


The 3 it trouble ſome, expenſive, and ha- 
mrdous, to ſend metal to France, and ſo did all the co- 


lonies who had any remittances to make; ſo that they 
were the firſt to ſolicit the re-eſtabliſhment of paper- 
currency. This money was made of cards, on which 
were ſtamped the arms of France and Navarre, and they 
were ſigned by the governor, the intendant, and the 
comptroller. They were of 24 *, 12 7, 6%; and 3 li- 
vres 93 and of 30 f, 15, and 7 fols +. The va- 
lue of the whole number that was made out did not 
exceed 1,000,000 of livres +, When this ſum was 
not ſufficient for the demands of the public, the de- 

ficiency 
1. ts. 11058. 6d. 158. 3d. 5 28. 7 d. balfpenny. 
| 1s. 3d. 3 fart. + 7d. 7 37 zd. 3 farth. 43,701. 
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fciency was made up by the orders ſigned only by 
the intendant. | This was the firſt grievance ; but ano. 
ther and more feandalous abuſe was, that their number 
was unlimited. The ſmalleſt were of 20 ſols *, and 
the higheſt of 100 livres 7. Theſe different papers 
circulated throughout the colony, and ſupplied the 
want of money till the month of October. This was 
the lateſt ſeaſon for the ſhips to ſail from Canada. 
Then all this paper currency was turned into dills of 
exchange, payable in France by the government, which 
was ſuppoſed to have made uſe of the value. But their 
number was ſo great, by the year 1754, that the royal 
treaſury could no longer anſwer fuch large demands, 
and was forced to protract the payment. An unfortu- 
nate war, that broke out two years after, ſo increaſed 
their number, that at laſt they were prohibited. This 
preſently raiſed the price of all commodities to an im- 
moderate degree; and as, on account of the enormous 
expences of the war, the king was the great conſumer, 
he alone bore the loſs of the diſcarded paper, and of the 
dearneſs of the goods. In 1759 the miniſtry were obli- 
ged to ſtop payment of the Canada bills, till their ori- 
gin and real value could be traced. They amounted 
to an alarming ſum. | | 

The akin expences of government for Canada, 
which in 1729 did not exceed 400,000 livres t, and 
before 1749 never went beyond 1,700,000 5, were 
zmmenſe aſter that period. The year. 1750 coſt 
2,100,000 ||; the year 1751, 2,700,000 ; the year 
1752, 4,090,000 -+ ; the year 1753, 5,300,000 ++; the 
year 1754, 4,450,c00>; the year 1755, 6, 100,000 =; 
the year 1756, 11,300,000, ; the 1757, 19,250,000 |; 
the year 1758, 27,900,000, ; the 1759, 26,000,000}; 
the firſt eight months of the year 1760, 13,500,000 ff. 
Of theſe prodigious ſums, 80, ooo, ooo g was owing at 
the peace. | | 

This diſhoneſt debt was traced up to its origin, 7 

* the 
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the enormities that had given riſe to it were inquired 
into, as far as the diſtanee of time and place would per- 
mit. The greateſt delinquents, who were become ſo in 
tonſequence of the unlimited power and credit given 
them By the government, were legally condemned to 
make conſiderable reſtitutions, but ſtill too moderate: 
The claims of private creditors were all diſcuſſed. 
Fortunately for them and for the nation, the miniſtry 
intruſted with this important and neceſſary buſineſs 
were men of unblemiſhed characters, who were not to 
be intimidated by the threats of power, nor bribed by 
the offers of fortune; who could not be impoſed upon 
by artifice, or wearied out by difficulties By ſteadily 
and impartially holding an even balance between the 
intereſt of the public and the rights of individuals, they 
teduced the ſum total · of the debts to 38, oo, ooo . 


- Ir was the fault of France, if Cana - 
da was not worth the immenſe ſums that 
were beſtowed upon it. It had long ſince 
appeared, that 3 region was eve - 
ry where capable of yielding prodigious ;- 4 
crops, yet no more was 2 — Canada. 2 2 
what was barely ſufficient for the ſubſiſt- Mikes 1 * 1. 
ence of the inhabitants. With moder- , . 
ate labour they might have raiſed corn 21 27 5 
enough to ſupply all the Weſt Indies, and even ſome-.. 
parts of Europe. It is well known, that in 1751 the 
colony ſent over two ſhip- loads of Wheat to Marſeilles, 
which proved very good, and fold to great advantage. 
This exportation ought to have been the more encou- 
raged as the crops are expoſed to few accidents in that 
country, where the corn is ſown in May, and gathered 
in before the end of Auguſt. Vl | | 
If huſbandry had been enconraged and-extended,- 
the cattle would have multiplied. They have ſo much 
paſture· ground, and ſuch plenty of acorus, that the co- 
lonies might eaſily have bred oxen and! hogs ſufficient” 
to ſupply the French iſlands with beef and pork; with- 
out. having. recourſe to Irith beef. Poſſibly they might: 
, 176: 
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fiency was made up by the orders ſigned only by 


the intendant. This was the firſt grievance; but ano- 
ther and more feandalous abuſe was, that their number 
was unlimited. The ſmalleſt were of 20 ſols *, and 
the higheſt of 100 livres F. Theſe different papers 
eirculated throughout the colony, and ſupplied the 
want of money till the month of October. This was 
the lateſt ſeaſon for the ſhips to ſail from Canada. 
Then all this paper currency was turned into bills of 
exchange, payable in France by the government, which 
was ſuppoſed to have made uſe of the value. But their 


number was fo great, by the year 1754, that the royal 


treaſury could no longer anſwer ſuch large demands, 
and was forced to protract the payment. An unfortu- 
nate war, that broke out two years after, ſo increaſed 
their number, that at laſt they were prohibited. This 
preſently raiſed the price of all commodities to an im- 
moderate degree; and as, on account of the enormous 
expences of the war, the king was the great conſumer, 
he alone bore the loſs of the diſcarded paper, and of the 
dearneſs of the goods. In 1759 the miniſtry were obli- 
ged to ſtop payment of the Canada bills, till their ori- 
gin and real value could be traced. They amounted 
to an alarming ſum. ES. 
The ati expences of government for Canada, 
which in 1729 did not exceed 400,000 livres t, and 
before 1749 never went beyond 1,700,000 5, were 
zmmenſe aſter that period. The year 1750 coſt 
2,100,000 ||; the year 1751, 2,700,000 « ; the year 
1752, 4,090,000 -+; the year 1753, 5,300,000 ++; the 
year 1754, 4,450, co,; the year 1755; 6, $00,000 =; 
the year 1756, 11,300,000, ; the 1757, 19,250,000 +; 
the year 1758, 27, 900, ooo ,; the 1759, 26,000,000fF3 
the firſt eight months of the year 1760, 13,500,000 f. 
Of theſe prodigious ſums, 80, ooo, ooo 5$ was owing at 
the peace. | 
This diſhoneſt debt was traced up to its origin, =_ 
"89-71 the 


-* xod. balfp. 141. 78. 6d. + 17,5001. 5 74,375 1. | 1,875, 
„ 118,125 J. 178,937 l. 10s. 231,875 l. e 194, 68) l. 105 
== 266,875 1. „ 494, 375. + 842,187 l. 10s. „ 1, 220, 6251. 
tt 2,137, 00 l. f 590,6 l. $$ 3,500,000 _ 0 
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the enormities that had given riſe to it were inquired 
into, as far as the diſtanee of time and place would per- 
mit. The greateſt delinquents, who were become ſo in 
tonſe quence of the unlimited power and credit given 
them Uy the government, were legally condemned to 
make conſiderable reſtitutions, but ſtill too moderate: 
The claims of private creditors were all diſcuſſed. 
Fortunately for them and for the nation, the miniſtry 
intruſted with this important and neceſſary buſineſs 
were men of unblemiſhed characters, who were not to 


be intimidated by the threats of power, nor bribed by 


the offers of fortune; who could not be ĩmpoſed upon 
by artifice, or wearied out by difficulties By ſteadily 
and impartially holding an even balance between the 
mtereſt of the public and the rights of individuals, they 


reduced the ſum total of the debts to 38, oo, ooo. 


Ir was the fault of France, if Cana - 


da was not worth the immenſe ſums that En i 
were beſtowed upon it. It had long ſince 175 p . 
appeared, that this vaſt region was eve - „ n 
1 .- . derived from 
ry where capable of yielding prodigious e 
crops, yet no more was cultivated than 246736 125 
what was barely ſufficient for the ſubſiſt- 12 42 * 1. 
ence of the inhabitants. With moder- ved 
ber of them. - 


ate labour they might have raiſed corn ; 
enough to ſupply all the Weſt Indies, and-even ſome-. 
parts of Europe.” It is well known, that in 1751 the- 
colony ſent: over two ſhip-loads of Wheat to Marſeilles, 
which proved very good, and fold to great advantage. 
This exportation ought to have been the more encou- 
raged as the crops are-expoſed to few accidents-in that 
country, where the corn is ſown in May, and gathered 
in before the end of. Auguſt. 7 5 
If huſbandry had been enconraged and extended, 
the cattle would have multiplied. They have ſo much 
paſture · ground, and ſuch plenty of acorus, that the co- 
lonies might eaſily have bred oxen and hogs ſufficĩent 
to ſupply the French iſlands with beef and pork, with- 
out having recourſe to Irith beef. Poſſibly they might 
FH 48 LS 
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in time have increaſed ſo much as to be able to vidual 
the ſhips of the mother-country. 


Their ſheep would have been no leſs advantageous to 
France. T — were eaſily raiſed in Canada, where the 
dams commonly bear twins; and, if they did not mul. 
tiply faſter, it was becauſe the ewes. were left with the 
ram at all ſeaſons z becauſe they moſily brought forth 
in February, when the ſeverity of the weather deſtroy. 
ed a great many lambs; and becauſe they were obliged 
to feed them with corn, and the 2 found this 
ſo expenſive, that they did not care to rear them. All 
this might have been prevented by a law, enjoining all 
farmers to part the ram from the ewes from September 
to February. The lambs dropped in May would have | 
been reared without any expence or hazard, and, in a 1 
ſhort time, the colony would have been covered with 
numerous flocks. Their wool, which is known to be 
very fine and good, would have ſupplied the manufac- f 

F 
a 


tures of France, inſtead of that which they import from 
Andaluſia and Caſtile. The ſtate would have been en- 
riched by this valuable commodity z and, in return, the 
colony wodld have received a thoufand new and deſi- 

Table articles from the mother-country. 
The Gin-ſeng would have been a great een 
to both. This plant, which the Chineſe procure from 
the Corea, or from Tartary, and which they buy at 
Ks weight of gold, was found in 1720, by the Jeſuit 
Lafitau, in the foreſts of Canada, where it grows ſpon- 
taneouſly. It was ſoon carried to Canton, where it was 
much eſteemed, and ſold at an extravagant priee. The 
Gin-ſeng, which at firſt ſold at Quebec for 30 or 40 
fols * a. pound, immediately roſe to 25 livres . In 
1752 the Canadians exported this plant to the value of 
zoo, ooo livres f. The demand for it was ſo great, 
that they were induced to gather in May what ought 
not to have been gathered till September, and to dry 
in the oven what ſhould have been dried gradually in 
the ſhade. This ſpoilt the fale of the Gin ſeng of Ca» 
nada in the only country in the world where it could 
find a market; and the coloniſts were ſeverely * 

; e 
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ed for their exceſſive greedineſs, by the total loſs of a 
branch of commerce, which, if properly managed; might 
have proved a ſource of opulence.” - - 

Another, and a ſurer fource for the encouragement 
of induſtry, was the working of the iron mines which 
abound in thoſe. parts. The only one that has ever 
drawn the attention of the Europeans, lyes near the 
town of the Trois Rivieres. It was diſcovered near the 
furface of the ground; there are no mines that yield 
more, and the beſt in Spain are not ſuperior to it for 
the pliability of the metal. A ſmith from Europe, who 
came thither in 1739, greatly improved the working of 
this mine, which till then had been but careleſsly and 
unſkilfully managed. From that time no other iron 
was made uſe of in the colony. They even exported 
fome ſamples; but France would not be convinced that 
this iron was the beſt for fire-arms. The defign of u- 
fing this iron would have been very favourabie to the 
project, which, after much irreſolution, had at laſt been 
adopted, of forming a marine eſtabliſhment in —— | 

The firſt Europeans who landed on that vaſt 
found it all covered over with foreſts. The ke 
trees were oaks of prodigious height, and pines of all 
ſizes. Theſe woods could have been conveyed with 
eaſe down the river St Lawrence, and the numberieſs 
rivers that diſcharge into it. By an unaccountable fa- 
tality, all theſe treaſures were for a long time overlook - 
ed or deſpiſed. At laſt the court of Verſailles thought 
proper to attend to them. They gave orders for erec- 
ting docks at Quebec for building men of war, bat un- 
fortunately truſted the buſineſs to agents who! had no- 
thing in view but their on private intereſt. 

The timber ſhould have been felled upon the hills, 
where the cold air hardens the wood by contracting its 
hbres; whereas it was conſtantly brought from marſhy 
grounds, and from the banks of the rivers, where the 
moiſture gives it a Jooſe and ſpongy texture. Inſtead 
ef conveying it in barges, they floated it down on rafts 
to the place of its deſtination, where being forgotten and 
tft in the water, it gathered a kind of moſs that routed 
it. It ought to have been put under ſheds when it was 


— but it was left expoſed to the lan in —_ 
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to the ſnow in winter, and to the rains in ſpring and 
autumn. From thence it was conveyed into the docks 
yards, where it again ſuſtained. the inclemency of the 
ſeaſons for two or three years. Negligence or diſho. 
neſty enhanced the price of every thing to ſuch a de- 

ree, that they got their ſails, ropes, pitch, and tar; 
— Europe, in a country, which, with a little induſ. 
try, might have ſupplied the whole kingdom of France 
with all theſe materials. This: bad management had 
totally brought the wood of Canada into diſrepute, and 
effectually ruined the reſources which that country af. 
forded for the navy. ' | 


| The colony furniſhed the manufactures of the mo- 


ther-country with a branch of induſtry that might al- 
moſt be called an excluſive one. This was the prepa« 
ration of beaver, This commodity at firſt was ſubjec- 
ted to the burden and reſtraints of monopoly. The In- 
dia Company made, and could not but make, an ill uſe 
of their privilege. What they bought of the ſavages. 
was chiefly paid for in Engliſhſcarlet cloths, which thoſe 
people were very fond of: appearing in. But as they 
could make twenty-five or thirty per cent. more of their 
commodities in the Engliſſi ſettlements than the Com- 
pany choſe to give, they carried thither alb they could 
conceal from the ſearch of the Company's agents, and 
exchanged their beaver for Engliſh cloth and India ca- 
licoe. Thus did France, by the abuſe of an inſtitution 
which ſhe was by no means obliged to maintain, loſs 
the double advantage of furniſhing materials to ſome 
of her own manufactures, and of ſecuring a market for 
the produce of others. She was equally ignorant witlt 
regard to the facility. of. eſtabliſhing. a whale-fiſhery in 
Canada. 12 | - 
The chief ſources of this fiſhery are Davis's Streights 
and Greenland. Fifty ihips come every year into the 
former of-theſe-Jatitudes, and a hundred and fifty into 
the latter. The Dutch are. concerned for more than 
three-fourths: of them. The reſt are fitted out from 
Bremen, Hamburgh, and the different ports of Eng- 
land. Ir is computed that the whole expence of fitting 
out 200 ſhips, ef 350 tons burden upon an average, 
muſt amount to 10, ooo, ooo livres *,. The uſual pro- 
0 | | ® 437:500l. " Gurl 
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duce of each is rated at $80,000 livres , and conſe- 
quently the whole amount of the fiſhery cannot be leſs 
than 16,000,000 . If we deduct from this the profits 
of the ſeamen who devote themſelves to theſe hard and 
dangerous voyages, very little remains for the mer- 
chants concerned in this trade. | 

This is what has gradually diſguſted the Biſcayans, 
who were the firſt adventurers in the undertaking, 
They have not been ſucceeded by other Frenchmen, in- 
ſomuch that the whale- has been totally thrown 
up by that nation, which of all others made the great- 
eſt conſumption of oil, whalebone, and ſpermaceti. Ma- 
ny propoſals have been made for reſuming it in Cana- 
da, There was the fineſt proſpect of a plentiſul filhery 
in the river St Lawrence, attended with-leſs danger 
and leſs expence than at Davis's Streights or Green» 
land. It has ever been the fate of this colony, that 
the beſt ſchemes relative to it have been unſucceſsful ; 
and particularly the whale-fiſhery, which would have 
ſingularly rouzed the activity of the coloniſts, and would 
have proved an excellent nurſery for ſeamen, has never 
met with the countenance of government. | | 

The ſame remiſſneſs has baffled the ſcheme, fo often 
planned, and two or three times attempted, of fiſhing 
for cod on both ſides of the river St Lawrence. 
bably the ſucceſs would not have fully anſwered their 
expectation, becauſe the fiſh is but indifferent, and there 
are very few proper beaches to dry it. But the gulph 
would have made ample amends.. It abounds with cod, 
which might have been carried to Newfoundland or 
Louiſbourgh, and advantageouſly bartered for the pro- 
ductions ot the Caribbee iſlands and European commo- 
dities. Every thing conſpired to promote the proſpe- 
rity of the ſettlements in Canada, if they had been ſe- 
conded by the men who ſeemed to be the moſt inter- 
elted in them. But whence could proceed that incon- 
ceivable inaction, which ſuffered them to languiſh in 
the ſame low condition they were at firſt ? | 

It muſt be confeſſed, ſome obſtacles aroſe from the 
very nature of the climate. The river St min is 
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frozen up for fix months in the year. At ether times, 
there are frequent thick fogs, rapid currents, ſand. 
banks, and concealed rocks, which render the naviga. 
tion of it impracticable by night, and even dangerony 
by day. Theſe difficulties increaſed from Quebec to 
Montreal to ſuch a degree, that failing is quite imprae. 
ticable, and rowing ſo difficult, that, from the Troig 
Rivieres, where the tide ends, the oars cannot reſiſt the 
violence of the current, without the aſſiſtance of a very 
fair wind, and then only for the ſpace of a month or 
ſix weeks. From Montreal to the Lake Ontario. tra- 
vellers meet with no lefs than fix water falls, which o. 


blige them to unload their canoes, and to carry them | 


and their cargoes a conſiderable way by land. 
Far from encouraging man to get the better of na. 
ture, a miſinformed government planned none but ru- 
mous ſchemes. To gain the advantage over the Eng. 
liſh in the fur-trade, they erected thirty-three forts, 
at great diſtances from each other. The building and 
victualling of them diverted the Canadians from the 
only labours that ought to have engroſſed their atten- 
tion. This ergor engaged them in an arduous and 
perilous courſe of conduct. : 
It was not without ſome uneafineſs that the Indians 
faw the beginnings of theſe ſettlements, which might 
endanger their liberty. Their ſuſpicions induced them 
to take up arms; ſo that the colony was ſeldom free 
from war. Neceſſity made all the Canadians ſoldiers 
Their manly and military education made them hardy, 
and regardleſs of danger. Juſt emerging from child 
hood, they would. traverſe a vait continent in the ſum- 
mer time in canoes, and in winter on foot, through 
ice and ſnow. As they had nothing but their gun to 
procure ſubſiſtence with, they were in continual dan- 
ger of ſtarving; but nothing diſmayed them, not even 
the riſk chey ran of falling into the hands of the ſa 
vages, who had-exerted all the efforts of their imago 
nation in inventing tortures for their enemies far worlt 

than death. . | 4 

The ſedantry arts of peace, and the ſteady labour 
of agriculture, had no attraction for men accuſtomed 
to an active wandering lite, The court, which forms 
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no idea of the ſweets or the utility of rural life, increa- 
ſed the averſion which the Canadians kad conceived 
for it, by beſtowing all their favours and honours up- 
on military actions alone. The diſtinction that was 
moſtly laviſhed was that of nobility, which was attend- 
ed with the moſt fatal conſequences. It not only plun- 


ged the Canadians into idleneſs, but alſo inſpired them 


wich an irreſiſtable affection for every thing that was 
ſplendid. Profits which ought: to have been kept ſa- 
cred for the improvement of the lands, were laid out 
in ornament, and real poverty was concealed under 
the trappings of deſtructive luxury. 


SUCH was the ſtate of the colony in 
1747, when La Galiſſoniere was ap- 
pointed governor. He was an able, 
reſolute, and active man; a man of 
= Readineſs, becauſe he ated upon 

und principles, The Engliſh want- 
ed to extend the limits of Nova Scotia, or Acadia, as 
far as the ſouth ſide of the river St Lawrence. Galiſ- 
ſoniere thought this an unjuſt claim, and was determi- 
ned to confine them within the peninſula, which he ap- 
prehended to be the limits ſettled by treaty. Their am- 
bition of incroaching on the inland parts, particularly 
towards the Ohio, or Fair River, he likewiſe thought 
unreaſonable. He was of opinion that the Apalachian 
mountains ought to be the boundary of their poſſeſ- 
lions, and was fully determined they ſhould not paſs 
them. His ſucceſſor, who was appointed whilſt he was 
deviſing the means of accompliſhing this vaſt deſign, 
entered into his views with all the warmth they deſer- 
ved. Numbers of forts were immediately erected on 
all ſides, to ſupport the ſyſtem which the court had a- 
dopted perhaps, without foreſeeing, or, without ſuffici- 
ently attending to the conſequences. - 
At this period began thoſe hoſtilities between the 
Engliſh and the French in North America, which were 
mther countenanced than openly avowed. by the re- 
ſpective mother countries. This clandeſtine mode of 
carrying on war was perfectly agreeable to the miniſtry 
of Verlailles, as it afforded. an opportunity of recover 
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ing by degrees, and without expoſing their weakneſs, 


what they had loſt by treaties, at a time when the e- 


nemy had impoſed their own terms. Theſe repeated 
checks at laſt opened the eyes of Great Britain, and 
diſcloſed the political ſyſtem of her rival. George II. 
thought an equivocal fituation was inconſiſtent with 
the ſuperiority of his maritime forces. His flag waz 
ordered to inſult the French flag on every fea. The 
Engliſh accordingly ' took or' diſperſed all the French 


thips that came in their way, and in 1758 ſteered to- 


/ 


wards Cape Breton. [#4 


already been attacked in 1745; and the 
event is of ſo ſingular a nature, that it 
deſerves a particular detail. The plan 
| of this firſt invaſion was laid at Boſton, 
and New England was at the expence of it. A mer- 
chant named Pepperel, who had ſtirred up, encoura- 
ped, and directed the enthuſiaſm of the colony, was 
intruſted with the command of an army of 6000 men, 
which had been levied for this expedition. | 
Though theſe forces, convoyed by a ſquadron from 
Jamaica, -brought the firſt news to Cape Breton of the 
danger that threatened them; though the advantage 
of a ſurprize would have ſecured their landing without 
oppoſition ; though they had but 600 regular troops 
to encounter, and 800 inhabitants haſtily armed, the 
ſucceſs of the undertaking was {till precarious. What 
great exploits, indeed, could be expected from a raw 
militia, haſtily aſſembled, who had never fo much as 
ſeen a ſiege or faced an enemy, and were to act under 
the guidance of ſea - officers only? Thefe unexperienced 
troops ſtood in need of the aſſiſtance of ſome fortunate 
incident, which they were indeed favoured with in a 
ſingular manner. a | 
* The conſtruction and repairs of the fortifications had 
always been left to the management of the garriſon a 
Lonifhourg. The foldiers were the more eager of be- 
ing employed in theſe works, which they confidered a 
conducive to their ſafety, and as a means of procuring 

4 comfortable ſubſiſtence. When they found-that oy 
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who were to have paid them appropriated the fruit of 
their labours to their own uſe, they demanded juſtice. 
It was denied them, and they were relolyed to main- 
tain their right. As theſe depredations had been ſha- 
red between the chief perſons of the colony and the 
ſubaltern offigers, the ſoldiers could obtain no redreſs. 
Their indignation againſt theſe rapacious extortioners 
roſe to ſuch à height that they deſpiſed all authority. 
They had lived in open rebellion for fix months paſt, 
when the Engliſh appeared before the place. _ 
This was the time to, conciliate the minds of both 
parties, and to unite in the common cauſe, The ſol- 
diers made the firſt advances ; but their commanders 
miſtruſted a generoſity of which they themſelyes were 
incapable. If theſe mean oppreſſors could have con- 
ceived it poſſible that the ſoldiery could have entertain» 
ed ſuch elevated notions as to ſacrifice their own re- 
ſentment to the good of their country, they would 
have taken advantage of this diſpoſition to have fallen 
upon the enemy whilſt they were forming their camp, 
and beginning to open their trenches, Aſſailants, un- 
acquainted with any military principle, would have 
been diſconcerted by regular and vigorous attacks. The 
firſt checks would have diſcouraged them, and made 


them relinquiſh the undertaking. But it was firmly 


believed that the foldiers were deſirous of ſallying out, 
only that they might haye an opportunity of deſert. 
ing; and their own officers kept them in a manner 
priſoners, till a defence ſo ill managed had reduced 
them to the neceſſity of capitulating. The whole iſland 
followed of courſe after the reduction of Louiſbourg, 
its only bulwark, THIS: og | 

This valuable poſſeſſion, reſtored to France by the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle, was again attacked by the 
Engliſh in 1758. On the 2d of June, a fleet of twenty- 
three ſhips of the line and eighteen frigates, with 16,000 
veterans on board, anchored in Gabarus bay, within 
half a league of Louiſbourg. As it was evident that it 
would be to no purpoſe to land at a greater diſtance, 
becauſe it would be impoſſible to bring up the artillery 
and other implements neceſſary for a ſiege, they had 
dent their whole attention to make the landing imprac- 
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ticable near the town. In the wiſe precautions that 
had been taken, the beſiegers ſaw the dangers and dif. 
ficulties they had to encounter, and were not diſmayed 
by them ; but had recourſe to ſtratagem, and while, by 
extending their line, they threatened and covered the 
whole coaſt, they landed by force of arms at the creek 
of Cormoran. 5 | 

The French had fortified this place, which is natural. 
iy weak, with a good parapet planted with cannon, 
Behind this rampart they had poſted 2000 excellent 
ſoldiers, and ſome Indians. In front they had made 
ſuch a cloſe _— with branches of trees, that it would 
Have been very difficult to penetrate, even if it had not 
been defended. This kind of palliſade, which conceal. 
ed all the preparations for defence, appeared at a diſ- 
rance to be nothing more than a verdant plain. 
This would have been ſufficient to have preſerved 
the colony, had the aſſailants been ſuffered to complete 


their landing, and to advance with confidence, as hay. 


ing but few obſtacles to ſurmount. Then, overpower- 
ed at once by the fire of the artillery and the ſmall 
arms, they would infallibly have periſhed on the ſhore, 
Ir in the hurry of embarking ; the more as the ſea was 
then very rough. This unexpected loſs might have in- 
terrupted the Whole project. | CY 
* But the impetuoſity of the French rendered all the 
precautions of prudence abortive. The Engliſh had 
ſcarce begun to move towards the ſhore, when their 
enemies haſtened to diſcover the ſnare that was laid for 
them. By the briſk and haſty fire that was aimed at 
their boats, and ſtill more by the premature removal 
of the boughs that maſked the forces, which it was ſo 
much the intereſt of the French to conceal, they guel- 
ſed at the danger they were going to ruſh into. They 
immediately turned back, and faw no other place to 
effe& their landing but a rock, which had been always 
deemed inacceſſible, General Wolf, though much ta- 
ken up in reimbarking his troops, and ſending off the 
Loats, made a ſignal to Major Scot to repair thither. 
This officer immediately removed to the ſpot with 
his men. : His own boat coming up firſt, and having 
tuiik at the very inRant he was Repping out, he — 
16 138 = | . TELE - 
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ed up the rock alone. He was in hopes of meeting 
with a hundred of his men who had. been ſent thither 
ſome hours before. He found only ten. With theſe 
few, however, he gained the ſummit of the rock. Twe 
of his men were killed, and three mortally wounded, by 
ten Indians and ſixty Frenchmen. In ſpite of his weak- 
neſs, he ſtood his ground under cover of a thicket, till 
his brave countrymen, regardleſs of the boiſterous waves 
and the fire of the cannon, .came up to him, and put 
him in full poſſeſſion of that important poſt, the only 
one that could ſecure their landing. | 

The French, as ſoon as they ſaw that the enemy had- 
got a firm footing on land, betook themſelves to the 
only remaining refuge, and ſhut themſelves up in Louiſ- 
bourg. The fortifications were in a bad condition, be- 
cauſe the ſea-ſand, which they had been obliged to uſe, 
is by no means fit for works of maſonry. . The revete- 
ments of the ſeveral curtains were entirely crumbled 
away. There was only one caſement and a ſmall ma- 
gazine that were bomb proof. The garriſon which 
was to defend the place conſiſted only of 2,900 mei. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe diſadvantages, the bel: ed 
were determined to make an obſtinate reſiſtance. While 
they were employed in defending themſelves with ſo 
much firmneſs, the ſuccours they expected from Cana- 
da might poſſibly arrive. At all events, this was a 
means of preſerving that great colony ſrom all further 
Invaſion for the remainder of the campaign. It is ſcarce 
credible that this degree of. reſolution was ſupported by 
the courage of a woman. Madame de Drucourt was 
continually upon the ramparts,. with her purſe in ber 
hand; and firing herſelf three guns every day, ſeemed 
to diſpute with her huſband, the governor, the glory 
of his office. The beſieged were not diſmayed at the 
ill ſucceſs of their ſeveral ſallies, or the maſterly opera- 
tions concerted by Admiral Boſcawen and General Am- 
herſt, It was but at the eve of an aſſault, which it was 


impoſſible to ſuſtain, that they talked of ſurrendering, 


They made an honourable capitulation, and the con- 
queror thewed more reſpect for his enemy and for him- 
ſelf, than to ſully. his glory by any act of barbarity or 
ararice. ; 
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W=.. 2 Tus conqueſt of Cape Breton dpened 
Y The Sage? the way into Canada. Thevery next year 
ow the ſeat of war was removed thither, or 
. rather the fcenes of bloodſhed which hid 
long been perpetrated over that immenſe country were 
emuRiplied, The cauſe of theſe proceedings was this: 
The French, ſettled in thoſe parts, had turned their 
ambitious views towards the north, where the fineſt furs 
were to be had, and in the greateſt plenty. When this 
vein of wealth was exhauſted, or yielded leſs than it did 


at firſt, their trade turned ſouthward, where they dif. 


covered the Ohio, to which they defervedly gave the 
name of the Fair River. It laid open the natural com- 
munication between Canada and Louifiana. For tho? 
the ſhips that ſail up the river St Lawrence can go no 
further than Quebec, the navigation is carried on in 
ſmall barks up to Lake Ontario, which is only parted 
from Lake Erie by a narrow neck of land, where the 
French very early built Fort Niagra. It is on this ſpot, 
m the neighbourhood of Lake Erie, that the ſource of 
the river Ohio is found, which waters the fineſt coun- 
try in the world, and increaſing by the many rivers 
that fall into it, conveys its waters into the Miſſiſippi, 
and greatly contributes to its grandeur. | 
Yet the French made no uſe of this magnificent ca- 
nal. The trifling intercourſe that ſubſiſted between the 
two colonies was always carried on by the northern re- 
ions. The new way, which was mach ſhorter and 
eaſier than the old, firſt began to be frequented by a 
body of troops that were ſent over to Canada in 1739, 
to the aſſiſtance of the colony of Louiſtana, which was 
at open war with the Indians. After this expedition, 
the ſouthern road was again neglected, and was never 


thought of till the year 1753. At that period, ſeveral 


ſmall forts were erected along the Ohio, the courſe of 
which had been traced for four years paſt. The moſt 
conſiderable of theſe forts took its name from gover- 
nor Duqueſne who had built it. | 
The Engliſh colonies could not ſee without concern 
French ſettlements raiſed behind them, which joined 
with the old ones, and ſeemed to ſurround them. They 


were apprehenſive leſt the Apalachian mountains, which 
b | were 
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were to form the natural boundaries between both na- 
tions, ſhould not prove a ſufficient harrier againſt the 
attempts of a reſtleſs and warlike neighbour. Promp- 
ted by this miſtruſt, they themſelves paſſed theſe cele- 
brated mountains, with an intention to diſpute the poſ-- 
ſeſſion of the Ohio with the rival nation. This firſt 
Rep proved unſucceſsful. The ſeveral parties that were 
ſucceſſively ſent out were routed ;. and the forts were 
pulled down as faſt as they built them. 
To put an end to theſe national affronts, and re- 
venge the diſgrace they reflected on the mother-coun- 
try, a: large body of troops was ſent over, under the 
command of General Braddock. In the ſummer of 
1755, as this general was proceeding to attack Fort 
Puqueſne with 36 pieces of cannon and 600 men, he 
was ſurprized within four leagues of the place, by 250 
Frenchmen and 650 Indians, and himſelf and all his 
army were cut to pieces. This unaccountable miſ- 
chance put a ſtop to the march of three numerous bo- 
dies that were advancing to fall upon Canada. The 
terror occaſioned by this accident made them haſten 
back to their quarters, and, in the next campaign, all- 
their motions were guided by the moſt timorous cay-- 
uon. | | . 

The French were emboldened by this perplexity, and, 
though very much inferior to them, ventured to ap- 
pear before Oſwego in Auguſt 1756. It was original-- 
ly a fortified magazine at the mouth of the-river On- 
ondago on the Lake Oatario. It ſtood nearly in the 
center of Canada, in ſo advantageous a ſituation, that 
many works had from time to time been erected there, 
which had rendered it one of the ſtrongeſt polls in 
thoſe parts. It was garriſoned by 1800 men, with 121 
pieces of cannon, and great plenty of ſtores of all kinds,. 
Though ſo well ſupported, it ſurrendered in a few days, 
to the briſk and vigorous attacks of 3000 men whe 
were laying fiege to it. | | 

In Auguſt 1757, 5500 French, and 1800 Indians, 
marched up to Fort George, ſituated on Lake Sacra- 
ment, which was juſtly conſidered as. the bulwark of 
the Engliſh ſettlements, and the rendezvous of all the 
forces deſtined againſt Canada. Nature and art had 

; | x v4 þ confpired. 
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conſpired to block up the roads, and to make all acc 
to that place impracticable. Theſe advantages were 
further ſupported by feveral bodies of troops, placed 
at proper diſtances, and in the beſt poſitions. Vet 


theſe obſtacies were ſurmounted with ſuch prudence 


and intrepidity, as would have been memorable in hif. 
tory, had the ſcene of action lain in a more knowniſpot, 
The French, after killing or diſperſing all the-ſmall 
parties they met with, arrived before the place, and 
3 garriſon, confilting of 2264 ens to capi. 
tulate. 

This freſh diſaſter rouzed the Engliſh. Their gene- 
fals applied chemfelves during the Winter- ſeaſon to the 
training up of their men, and bringing the ſeveril 
troops under a proper Uiſcipline. They made them 
exercife'in'the woods, in fighting after the Indian man- 
ner. In the ſpring, the army, conſiſting of 63oo re- 
Nn and 1; 000 militia belonging to the colonies, af 

embled on the ruins of Fort George. Ihey embark. 
ed on Lake Sacrament, which parted the colonies of 
both nations, and marched up to Carillon, which was 
only four teagues diſtant. 

That fort, which had been but lately erected on the 
breaking out of the war for the defence of Canada, 
was extenſive enough to withſtand the forces that were 
marching againſt it. They, therefore, haſtily formed 
intrenchments under the cannon of the fort, with ſtems 
of trees, heaped up one upon another, and in front 
they laid large trees, and the branches being cut and 
ſharpened, anſwered the purpoſe of -chevanx de friſe. 


The colours were planted on che top of the ramparts 


behind which lay 3500 men. 

'Theſe formidable appearances no way diſmayed the 
Engliſh, who were fully determined to wipe away the 
diſgrace of their former 'mifcarriages in à country 
where the proſperity of their trade ' depended om the 
ſucceſs of their arms. On the 8th of July 1758 they 
ruſſied upon theſe palliſades with the wildeſt fury. In 


vain did the French fire upon them from the top of the 
parapet, whilſt they were unable to defend themſelves, | 


They fell upon the ſharp ſpikes, and were entangled a. 
mong the ſtumps and boughs through which their 
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eagerneſs had made'them'ruſh. All theſe loſſes ſerved 
It continued for upwards 
vt ſour hours, and coſt them above 4000 · of their brave 
men, before they would give ap” this raſh and deſper- 
ate undertaking. .. 

They were equally. unſucceſsful an lecker actions. 
They did not inſult one poſt without meeting with a 
repulſe. Every party they ſent out was beaten, and 
every convoy. intercepted. The depth of winter, which 
ought to have been their protection, was the very ſea- 
ſon in which the Indians and Canadians carried fire 
and ſword to the fromtiers and into the very heart of 
the Engliſh colonies. © © © 

All theſe diſaſters were owing to'a falſe principle of 
government. The court of London had always enter- 
tained a notion that: rhe ſuperiority of their navy was 
alone ſufſicient to aſſert their dominion in America, as 
it afforded a ready conveyence for ſuccours, * could 
eafily-intercept the enemy's forces. 

Though experience had fhewn the fallacy of theſe 
pretenſions, the miniſtry did not even endeavour to 
diminiſh thelill effects of them, »by:the choice of their 

nerals. Almoſt all thoſe who were employed in this 

rvice' were deficient in * — — ant 
activity. 720 Ti 

'The:armies — fuch as avout danke 3 
for the defects of their commanders. The troops ĩn - 
deed were not wanting in that. daring ſpirit and invin- 
eible courage, which is the characteriſtie of the Engliſſi 
foldiers, ariſing from the climate, and ſtill more from 
the nature of their government; but theſe national 
qualities were counterbalanced or totally extioguithed 
by the hardſhips they under went, in à country deſti- 
tute of all the conveniencies that Europe affords. As 
to the militia of the colonies, it was made up of peace- 
able huſbandmen, who were not inured to ſlaughter, 


by a habit of hunting and by military ardor, like moſt 


ot the French coloniſts. 

To theſe diſad vantages, ariſing from the nature of 
things, were added others altogether owing to miſcon- 
duct. The poſts: erected for the ſaſety of the ſeveral 
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and aſſiſt each other. The. provinces having all ſepa. 
rate intereſts, and not being united under the authori. 
ty of one head, did not concur in thoſe joint efforts for 
the good of the whole, and that unanimity of ſenti. 

ments, which alone can inſure ſucceſs. The ſeaſon of 

action was waſted in vain altercations between the go- 
vernors and the coloniſts. Every plan of operation 2 
met with oppoſition from any aſſembly was dropped. 
If any one was unanimouſly agreed upon, it was always 
made public before the execution, and, by thus divul - 
ging it, they made it miſcarry. Laſtly, they were at 
irreconcileable enmity with the Indians. r 
Theſe nations had always ſhewn a viſible partiality 
for the French, in return for the kindneſs they had 
fhewn them in ſending them miſſionaries, whom they 
conſidered rather as ambaſſaders from the prince than 
as ſent from God. Theſe miſſionaries, by ſtudying the 
language of the ſavages, conforming to their temper 
and inclinations, and uſing every poſſible means to gain ' 
their confidence, had acquired an abſolute dominion o- , 
ver their minds. The French coloniſts, far from com- 
municating the European manners, had adopted thoſe t 
of the country they lived in; their indolence in time of { 
peace, their activity in war, and their conſtant.fondneſ; 1 
for an unſettled wandering life. Several officers of di- , 
ſtinction had got themſelves incorporated with them, W 7 
tc 
d 
a 


The hatred and jealouſy of the Engliſh has vilified them 
on this account, and they have not ſcrupled to aſſert, 
that theſe generous men had given money for the ſkulls 
of their enemies, that they joined in the horrid. dances d 
that accompany the execution of their priſoners, imitated MW 
their cruelties, and partook of their barbarous teſtivals, 
But. theſe horrid exceſſes would be. better adapted to 
the natural frenzy of a people who have ſubſtituted pa» 
triotick to religious fanaticiſm, and are more inclined 
to hate other nations than to love their own. govern» 
ment.. | | 
I' be ſtrong attachment. of theſe people to the French 
was productive of the moſt inveterate hatred againſt the 
Engliſh. In their opinion of all the European ſavages, 
theſe were the hardeſt to tame. Their averſion ſoon 
roſe to madneſs, and to a chirſt for Engliſh blood, my 

| 5 
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they found that a reward was offered for their deſtruc- 
tion, and that they were to be turned out of their na- 
tive land by foreign aſſaſſins. The ſame hands which 
had enriched the Engliſh colony with their furs now 
took up the hatchet to deſtroy it. The Indians. pur- 
fred the Engliſh with as much eagerneſs as they did 
the wild beaſts. Glory was no longer their aim in bat- 
tle ; their only object was ſlaughter. They deſtroyed 
armies which the French wiſhed only to ſubdue. Their 
fury roſe to ſuch a height, that an Engliſh priſoner ha- 
ving been conducted into a lonely habitation, the wo- 
man immediately cut off his arm, and made her family 
drink the blood that ran from it. My children, replied 
the to a miſſionary Jeſuit who reproached her with 
the attrocity of the action, u be warriors, and there« 
fore they muſ? be fed with the blood of their enemies. 


Sven was the ſtate of things, EE ET We 
when an Engliſh fleet entered — N 7 77 Quebec 
river St Lawrence in the month © *** © W 
of June 1759. No ſooner was it anchored at the iſle ' 
of Orleans than eight fire-ſhips were ſent off to con- 
fume it. Had they executed their orders properly, not 
a ſhip or a man would have eſcaped ; but the captains 
who conducted the operation were ſeized with a panic. 
They ſet fire to their veſſels too ſoon, and hurried back 

to land in their boats. The aſſailants had ſeen their 
danger at a diſtance, but were delivered from it by this 
aceident, and from that moment the conqueſt of Cana- 

da was almoſt certainsxsxsxsxs. * 6 7 

The Britiſh flag ſoon appeared before Quebec. The 
buſineſs was to land there, and to get a firm footing in 
the neighbourhood of the town, in order to lay ſiege 
to it. But they found the banks of the river ſo well 

entrenched, and ſo well defended by troops and re- 
doubts placed at proper diſtances, that their fiuſt at- 

tempts were fruitleſs. Every attempt they made to 


land coſt them torrents of blood, without gaining any 
ground. They had perſiſted for ſix weeks in cheſs un- 
tucceſsful endeavours, when at laſt they had the fingu- 
lar good fortune to land 'unperceived.. It was on the 
12th of September, an hour before break of day, * 

| | es 
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miles above the town. Their army, conſiſting of 6000 
men, was already drawn up in order of battle, when it 
was attacked the next day by a corps that was weaker 
by one third. For ſome time ardour ſupplied the want 
of numbers. At laſt, French vivacity gave up the vic. 
tory to the enemy; who though they had lolt the intre. 
pid Wolf, their general, did not loſe their confidence and 
reſolution. THF, | 18 = 
'This was gaining a conſiderable advantage ; but it 
might not have been deciſive. Twelve hours would 
have been ſufficient to collect the troops that were ſcat- 
tered within a few leagues of the field of battle, to join 
the vanquiſhed army, and march up to the conqueror, 
with a force ſuperior to the former. This was the 0+ 
pinion of the French general Montcalm, who being 
mortally wourded in the retreat, had time en6ugh, be- 
fore he expired, to think of the ſafety-of his men, and 
to encourage them to repair their diſaſter. This ge- 
nerous motion was over- ruled by the council of war. 
They removed ten leagues off. The Chevalier de Le- 
vy, who had haſtened from his poſt to replace Mont- 
calm, blamed this inſtance of cowardice. They were 
aſhamed of it, and wanted to recall it, and make ano- 
ther attempt for victory; but it was too late. Quebec, 
three parts of which were deſtroyed by the firing from 
the ſhips, had capitulated on the 17th. 6 | 
All Europe thought the taking of this place had 
put an end to the great conteſt of North America. No- 
body imagined that a handful of Frenchmen, in want 
of every thing, who ſeemed to be in a deſperate condi- 
tion, would dare to think of protracting their inevitable 
fate. . They did not know what theſe people were ca- 
pable of doing. They haſtily completed ſome intrench- 
ments that had been begun ten leagues above Quebec, 
There they left troops ſufficient to top the progreſs of 
the enemy; and proceeded to Montreal to concert meas 
ſures to cancel their ſhame and diſgrace, | 
It was there agreed, that in the ſpring they ſhould 
march out with an armed force againſt Quebec, to re- 
take it by ſurpriſe, or, if that ſhould fail, to beſiege it 
in form. They had nothing in readineſs for that pur- 
poſe ; but the plan was ſo concerted, that they ſhould 


enter 


enter upon the undertaking juſt at the inſtant when the 
ſucconrs they expected from France could not fail of 
coming. 

Though the colony had long been in dreadful want 
of every thing, the preparatives were already made, 
when the ice, which covered the whole river, began to 
give way towards the middle, and opened a ſmall ca- 
nal. They dragged ſome boats over the ice, and ſlip- 
ped them into the water. The army, conſiſting of ci- 
tizens and ſoldiers, who made but one body, and were 
animated with one ſoul, on the 12th of April 1760 fell 
down this ſtream with inconceivable ardour. The Eng- 
liſh thought they ſtill lay quiet in their winter · quar- 
ters. The army, already landed, was juſt come up with 
an advanced guard of 1500 men, poſted three leagues 
from Quebec. This party was Juſt upon the point of 
being cut to pieces, had it not been for one of thoſe un- 
accountable incidents which no human prudence can 
foreſee. e ea e | | 
A gunner, attempting to ſtep out of his boat; had 
fallen into the water. He caught hold of a flake of ice, 
climbed up upon it, and ſwam down the ſtream. As 
he paſſed by Quebec, cloſe to the ſhore, he was ſeen by 
an —_— centinel, who obſerved a man in diſtreſs, 


and called out for help. They flew to his aſſiſtance, 


and found him motionleſs. They knew him by his u- 
niform to be a French foldier, and carried him to the 
governor's houſe, where, by the help of ſpirituous li- 
quors, they recalled him to life for a moment. He juſt 
recovered his ſpeech enough to tell them, that an ar- 
my of 10,000 French was at the gates, and expired, 
The governor immediately ditpatched orders to the ad- 
ranced guard to come within the walls with all expe- 
dition, Notwithſtanding their precipitate retreat, the 
French had time to attack their rear. A few moments 
= they would have been defeated, and the city re- 
— 5+ 

The aſſailants, however, marched on with an intre- 
pidity which ſeemed as if they expected every thing 
from their valour, and thought no more of a ſurpriſe. 
They were within a league of the town, when they 
were met by a body of 4000 men, who were ſent out 
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to ſtop them. The onſet was ſharp, and the reſiſtance 
obſtinate. The Engliſh were driven back within their 
walls, after having left 1800 of their braveſt men upon 
the ſpot, and their artillery in the enemy's hands. 
Ihe trenches were immediately opened before Que. 
bec ; but, as they had none but field-pieces, as no ſuc, 
. cours came from France, and as a ſtrong Engliſh ſqua. 
dron was coming vp. the river, they were obliged to 
raiſe the fiege on the 16th of May, and to retreat from 
poſt to poſt, as far as Montreal. Three formidable 
armies, one of which had come down, and another up 
the river, and a third proceeded over the Lake Cham. 
Plain, ſurrounded theſe troops, which were. not very 
numerous at firſt, and being now exceedingly reduced 
by frequent ſkirmiſhes, and continual fatigues, were in 
want both of proviſions and warlike ſtores, and found 
themſelves ſurrounded and incloſed in an open place, : 
Theſe miſerable remains of a body, of 7000 men, who fl | 
had never been recruited, and had ſo much ſignalized | 
themſelves, with the help of only a few militia and a 1 
few Indians, were at Jaſt forced to capitulate, for them Þ 
ſelves, and for the whole colony. The conqueſt was WF ., 
confirmed by the treaty of peace, and this country in- 


creaſed. the poſſeſſions of the Englith in North Ame- WO ., 
rica. $67 9:4 4 . 2 0 n 
Canada is ceded to THE acquiſition of an immenſt Wh .; 
the Engliſh. What "tory is not, however, the on W , 
| 8 a | G Britain; 
5 advantages they might ly advantage that Great Britait Jt 
drive from that Jef could derive from the ſucceſs of W 10 
felon.” © her arms. The conſiderable po- 
+ .._  pulation ſhe has found there i o. 
of ſtill greater importance. Some of theſe numerous 'd) 
inhabitants, it is true, have fled from a new dominion, WM 1, 
which admitted no other difference among men but n0 
ſuch as aroſe from perſonal qualities, education, fortune, th 
or the property of being uſeful to ſociety. But the e- pr. 


migration of theſe contemptible perſons, whoſe import - 
ance was founded on nothing but barbarous cuſtom, ta 
cannot ſurely have been conſidered as a misfortune W 1 
On the contrary, the colony would have been much be. in 
nefited by getting rid of that indolent nobility that had 
| 1 incumbered 


mabered 
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incumbered it ſo long, and of that proud nobility that 
kept up the contempt tor all kinds of labour. The only 
things neceſſary to make the colony proſper are, that 
its lands thould be cleared, its foreſts cut down, its iron 
mines worked, its fiſheries extended, its induſtry and 
exportations improved. | 

. The province of Canada has been convinced of this 
truth. And, indeed, notwithſtanding the ties of blood, 
1 and government, which are uſually 
ſo ſtrong; notwithſtanding that variety of connections 
and prejudices which aſſume fo powerful an aſcendant 
over the minds of men; the Canadians have not ſhewn 


much concern at the violent ſeparation by which they, 
were detached from their ancient country. They have 


readily concurred in the means employed by the En- 
gliſh miniſtry to (eſtabliſh their happineſs and liberty 
upon a ſolid foundation. 

The laws of the Engliſh admiralty were firſt given 


them. But this innovation was ſcarcely perceived by 


them; becauſe it hardly concerned any except the con- 
querors, who were in poſſeſſion of all the maritime trad 
of the colony. | 


They have been more attentive to the eſtabliſhment 
of the-criminal laws of England, which was one of the 


moſt happy . circumſtances Canada could experience. 


To the impenetrable myſterious tranſactions of a cruel 
inquiſition, ſucceeded a cool, rational, and public trial; 
a dreadful and bloody tribunal was replaced by humane 
Judges, more difpoſed to acknowledge innocence than 
to ſuppoſe criminality. | 

The conquered people have been {till more delighted 
on finding the liberty of their perſons ſecured for ever 


by the famous law of Habeas Corpus. As they had too 


long been victims of the arbitrary wills of their gover- 
nors, they have bleſſed the beneficent hand that drew 
them from a ſtate of flavery, to put them under the 
protection of laws. JT 

The attention of the Britiſh miniſtry was afterwards 
taken up in ſupplying Canada with a code of civil 
laws. This important work, though intruſted to able, 
in duſtrious, and upright lawyers, hath not yet obtain- 
4d the ſanction of government. If the ſucceſs anſwers 
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to ſtop them. The onſet was fharp, and the reſiſtance 

obſtinate. The Engliſh were driven back within their 

walls, after having left 1800 of their braveſt men upon 

the ſpot, and their artillery in the enemy's hands. 

The trenches were immediately opened before Que. 

bec ; but, as they had none but field-pieces, as no ſuc, 
cours came from France, and as a ſtrong Engliſh ſqua. 

dron was coming up the river, they were obliged to 

raiſe the ſiege on the 16th of May, and to retreat from 

poſt to poſt, as far-as Montreal. Three formidable 

armies, one of which had come down, and another up 

the river, and a third proceeded over the Lake Cham. 

plain, ſurrounded theſe troops, which were. not very 

numerous at firſt, and being now exceedingly reduced 

by frequent ſkirmiſhes, and continual fatigues, were in 

want both of proviſions and warlike ſtores, and found 

themſelves ſurrounded and incloſed in an open place, 

Theſe miſerable remains of a body of 7900 men, who 

had never been recruited, and had ſo much ſignalized 

themſelves, with the help of only a few militia and a 

few Indians, were at laſt forced to capitulate, for them · a 

ſelves. and for the whole colony. The conqueſt was 

confirmed by the treaty of peace, and this country in · Ml . 
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incumbered it ſo long, and of that proud nobility that 
kept up the contempr tor all kinds of labour. The only 
things neceſſary to make the colony proſper are, that 
its lands thould be cleared, its foreſts cut down, its iron 
mines worked, its fiſheries extended, its induſtry and 


exportations improved, 
. The province of Canada has been convinced of this 


truth. And, indeed, notwithſtanding the ties of blood, 


—_- religion, and government, which are uſually 

g; notwithftanding that variety of connections 
and prejudices which aſſume ſo powerful an aſcendant 
over the minds of men; the Canadians have not ſhewn 


much concern at the violent ſeparation by which they 
were detached from their ancient country. They have 


readily concurred in the means employed by the En- 
gliſh miniſtry to eſtabliſh their happineſs and liberty 
upon a ſolid foundation. 

The laws of the Engliſh admiralty were firſt given 
them. But this innovation was ſcarcely perceived by 
them ; becauſe it hardly concerned any except the con- 
querors, who were in poſſeſſion of all the maritime trade 


of the colony. 


They have been more attentive to the eſtabliſhmenc 
of the-criminal laws of England, which was one of the 
moſt happy circumſtances Canada could experience. 
To the impenetrable myſterious tranſactions of a crue] 
1nquifition, ſucceeded a cool, rational, and public trial; 
a dreadful and bloody tribunal was replaced by humane 
Judges, more diſpoſed to acknowledge innocence than 
to ſuppoſe criminality. 

The conquered people have been ſtill more delighted 
on finding the liberty of their perſons ſecured for ever 


by the frm law of Habeas Corpus. As they had too 


long been victims of the arbitrary wills of their gover- 
nors, they have bleſſed the beneficent hand that drew 
them from a ſtate of flavery, to put them under the 
protection of laws. | 

The attention of the Britiſh Alain was afterwards 
taken up in ſupplying Canada with a code of civil 
laws. This important work, though intruſted to able, 
induſtrious, and upright lawyers, hath not yet obrain- 
ed the. ſanction of government. If the ſucceſs anſwers 
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the expectations, a colony will at laſt be found which 
will have a legiſlative ſyſtem PIER to its climate, its 
population, and its labours. 

Independent of theſe parental views Great Britain 
has thought it her political intereſt to introduce, by ſe. 
cret ſprings, among her new ſubjects, an inclination 
for the — the language, the woribip, and the o- 
pinions of the mother-country. This kind of analogy 
is, in fac, generally ſpeaking, one of the ſtrongeſt bands 


that can attach the colonies to the mother-country, 


But we imagine that the preſent ſituation of things 
ought to have occaſioned a preference to another ſy. 
tem. England has at this time ſo much reaſon to be 
apprehenſive of the ſpirit of independence, which pre- 
vails in North America, that, perhaps, it would have 
been more to her advantage to maintain Canada in a 
kind of diſtin ſtate from the other provinces, rather 


than bring them nearer to each other by affinities which 


may one day unite them too cloſel 5 1 
However this may be, the Britiſh miniſtry have gi- 
ven the Engliſh government to Canada, fo far as it 
was conſiſtent with an authority merely regal, and 
without any mixture of a popular adminiſtration. Their 
new ſubjects, ſecure from the fear of future wars, eaſed 
of the burthen of defending diſtant poſts, which remo- 
ved. them far from their habitations, and, deprived 
of the ſur-trade, which has now returned into its na- 
tural channel, have only to attend to their cultures, 
As theſe advance, their tranſactions with Europe and 
with the Welt India iſlands will be increaſed, and ſoon 
become very conſiderable. It will for the future be the 
only reſource of a vaſt country, into which France for- 
merly poured immenſe ſums, conſidering it as the chief 
bulwark of her ſouthern iſlands. The truth of this po- 
litical combination, which has been overlooked by fo 
many negociators, will. appear evident, as we proceed 
to explain the advantages of the Engliſh ſ mona 


the continent of Neri America. 
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25 l;ſh colonies ſettled at Hudſon's Ba Y, Newfhundland, 
2 New- England, New: York, and News 


NGLAND was known in the * 
new world only by her piracies, „ 
which were often ſueceſsful, and al- Worth A 27 | 
ways brilliant, when Sir Walter ee. 
Raleigh concerved a project to make his nation partake 
of the prodigious riches which, fur near a century, had 
flowed from that hemiſphere into ours. That great 
man, who was born for planning, bold undertakings, 
caſt his eye on the eaſtern coaſt of North America. The 
_ talent he had of perſuaſion, by repreſemiing all 
is propoſals in a flriking light, ſoon procured him aſ- 
ſociates both at court and amongſt the merchants. The 


Company that was formed upon the allurements of his 


magnificent promiſes, obtained of government, in 1584, 
the abſolute diſpotal of all the ditcoveries that ſhould 
be made; and, without any further encouragement, 
they fitted out two ſhips in April following, that an- 


chored in Roancak Bay, which now makes a part of 


Carolina. Their commanders, worthy of the confi- 
dence repoſed in them, behayed with remarkable affa- 
bility in a country where they intended to ſettle their 


nation, aad left the favages to make their own terme 


in the new trade they propoſed to open with them. 
Every thing that theſe ſucceſsful navigators report- 
ed on their return to Europe, concerning the temper- 
ature of the climate, the fertility of the ſoil, and the diſ- 
poſition of the inhabitants, which they had acceſs to 
know, encouraged the ſociety in whole ſervice they had 
been employed. They accordingly ſent ſeven ſhips the 
following ſpring, which Ianded a hundred and eight 
iree men at Roanoak, 72 the purpoſe of commencing 
1. by ; 4 
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a fettlement. Part of them were murdered by the fa. 
vages, whom they had inſulted, and the reſt having ne. 
glected to provide for their ſubſiſtance by the culture 
of the land, were periſhing with miſery and hunger, 
when a deliverer came to their aſſiſtance. 

This was Sir Francis Drake, ſo famous among navi. 
gators for being the next after Magellan who: ſailed 
round the globe. The abilities he bad ſhewn in chat 
grand expedition induced Queen Elizabeth to make 
choice of him to humble Philip II. in that part of his 
dominions which he made uſe of to diſturb the peace 
of other nations. Few orders were ever more puncdu · 

y executed. The Engliſh fleet ſeized upon St Jago, 

arthagena, St Domingo, with ſeveral other important 
places. and took a great many rich ſhips. His inſtrue- 
tions were, that, alles theſe operations, he thould pro- 
reed and offer his aſſiſtance to the colony at Roanoak 
which they ſtood very much in need of. The wretch-« 
ed few, who had ſurvived the numberleſs calamities 
that had befallen them, were in ſuch deſpair that they 
tefuſed all aſſiſtance, and only begged he would con- 
vey them to their native country. The adiniral com- 
plied with their requeſt ; and thus the money that had 
been expended till that time was lolt. | | 

The affociates, however, were not difcouraged by 
this unforeſeen event. From time to time they ſent o- 
ver a few coloniſts, who, by the year 1589, amounted | p 
to a hundred and fifty perſons of both fexes, under 4 1 g 
regular government, and fully provided with all that I t. 
was requiſite for their defence, and for the purpoſes of o: 
agriculture and commerce. Theſe beginnings raiſed IF ce 
ſome expectations; but they were loſt in the diſgrace of fu 
Raleigh, who fell a victim to the caprices of his own I pi 
wild imagination. The colony, having loſt its founder, I - 
was totally forgotten. | | 

It had been thus neglected for twelve years, when th 
Goſnold, one of the firlt affociates, reſolved to viſit ii G. 
in 1602. His experience in navigation made him ſuſ . the 
ped that the right track had not been found out, and th 
that, in ſteering by the Canary and Caribbee iflands, da- 
the voyage had been made longer than it need have gre 


been by above a thouſand leagues. Theſe conjecturet I apy 
* induced 


3, when 
viſit it 
um ſuſ· 
ut, and 
iſlands, 
ed have 
jecturet 
” incl 


induced. him to ſteer away from the ſouth, and to turn 
more weſtward. The attempt ſucceeded ; but, when he 
reached the American coaſt, he found himſelf further 


north than any who had gone before. The region where 


he landed, ſince included in New- England, afforded 
him plenty of beautiful furs, with which he ſailed back 
to England. | | | | 
The diſpatch and ſucceſs of this undertaking made 
a ſtrong impreſſion upon the Engliſh merchants. Seve- 


ral joined, in 1606, to form a ſettlement in the coun» _ 


try that Goſnold had diſcovered. _ Their example re- 
called to others the remembrance of Roanoak ; and this 
gave riſe to two charter-companies. As the continent 
where they were to exerciſe their monopoly was then 
known in England only by the general name of Virgi- 


nia, the one was called the South Virginia, and the os 


ther the North Virginia Company. | 


The firſt zeal ſoon abated, and there appeared to be 


more jealouſy than emulation between the two Compa- 
nies. Though they had been favoured with the firſt 
lottery that ever was drawn in England, their progreſs 


was ſo flow, that, in 1614, there were not above four 


hundred perſons in both ſettlements. That fort, of 
competency. which was ſufficient for the ſimplicity of 
the manners of the times was then ſo general m Eng- 
land, that no one was tempted to go abroad by the 
proſpect of a fortune. It is a ſenſe ot misfortune, that 
gives men a diflike to their native country, ſtill more 
than the thirſt of riches. Nothing lefs than an extra- 
ordinary ferment could then have peopled even an ew 
cellent country. This was at length brought about by 
ſuperſtition, and excited by the colliſion of religious o- 
pinions. IPL, | . 


Tux firſt prieſts of the Britons were 


the Druids, ſo famous in the annals of e eee 
Gaul. To throw a myſterious veil upon of 47 ir 
the ceremonies of a barbarous worſhip, 7 uy ea by the 
their rites were never performed but in rs „ 7 
dark receſſes, and generally in gloomy ＋ } 2 6 
groves; where fear creates ſpectres and And. 


apparitions. Only a few perſons were initiated into theſe 


3 myſteries, 
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myſteries, and intruſted with the ſacred doctrines; and 
even theſe were not allowed to commit any thing to 
writing upon this important ſubject, leſt their fecrets 
mould fall into the hands of the prophane vulgar, 
The altars of a formidable deity were ſtained with the 
blood of human victims, and enriched with the moſt 
precious ſpoils of war. Though the dread. of the ven- 
geance of heaven was the only guard of theſe treaſures, 
they were always reverenced by avarice, which the 
Druids had artfully repreſſed among the people, by 
the fundamental doctrine of the endleſs tranſmigration 
of the ſon} : a doctrine ſo natural to all thoſe who dread 
or believe in a future life! The chief authority of go- 
vernment was veſted in the miniſters of that terrible re. 
hgion ; becauſe men are more powerfully and more laſt- 
ingly ſwayed by opinion than by any other motive. The 
education of youth was in their hands; and the aſcen- 
deney they aſſumed at that period remained thro? the 
. reſt of life. They took cognizance of all civil and cri- 
minal cauſes, and decided as abſolutely on ſtate- affairs, 
as on the private differences between man and man. 
Whoever dared to reſiſt their decrees, was not only ex- 
cluded from all participation in the divine myſteries, 
but even baniſhed from the ſoctety of men. It was ac» 
counted a crime and a reproach to hold any converſe 
or to have any dealings with him; he was irrevoca- 
bly deprived of the protection of the laws, and no- 
thing but death could put an end to his miſeries. The 
- Hiſtory of human ſuperſtition affords no inſtance ſo ty» 
rannical as that of the Druids. It was the only one 
that provoked the Romans to uſe ſeverity, as none op- 
ed the power of thoſe conquerors with ſuch violence 

as the Druids. | | 
That religion, however, had loſt mueh of its influ ri 
,ence, when it was totally banithed by Chriftianity in gi 
the ſeventh century. The northern nations, who had 
ſucceſſively invaded the ſouthern provinces of Europe, 
found there the feeds of that pew religion, in the decay 
and ruins of an empire that was falling on all ſides 
Whether it was owing to their indifference for their 
diſtant gods, or to their ignorance which was:-eaſily 
perſuaded, they readily embraced à worthip which, 
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from the multiplicity of its ceremonies, could not but 
attract he notice of rude and ſuvage men, The Sax» 
ons, who afterwards invaded England, were eaſily in · 
duced to follow their example, and adopted without dif- 
ficulty a religion that at once juſtified their conqueſt, 
expiated all their crimes, and ſecured their eltabliſh- 
ment, by aboliſhing the old forms of worthip. . 
The effects were ſuch as might have been expected 
from a religion, the original ftimplicity of which was 
ai. that time ſo much disfigured. Idle contemplations 
were ſoon ſubſtituted in lieu of active and ſocial vir- 
tues; and a ſtupid veneration for unknown ſaints, to 
the worſhip of the ſupreme Being. Miracles dazzled 
the eyes of men, and diverted them from attending to 
natural cauſes. They were taught to believe, that 
prayers and offerings would atone for the moſt hei- 
nous crimes. Every ſentiment of reaſon was pervert» 
ed, and every principal of morality corrupted. | 
Thoſe who had been at leaſt the promoters of this 
confuſion knew how to avail: themtelves of it. The 
prieſts obtained that reſpect which was denied to kings, 
and their perſons became ſacred. The magiſtrate had 
no influence on their conduct, and they even evaded 
the vigilance of the civil law. Their tribunal eluded 
and even fuperſeded all others. They found means to 
mtroduce religion into every queſtion of law, and into 
all ſtate-affairs, and made themſelves umpires or judges 
in every cauſe. When faith ſpoke, every one liſtened 
in filent attention, to its inexplicable oracles. Sũch 


was the infatuation of thoſe dark ages, that the ſcan» 


dalous exceſſes of the clergy did not in the leaſt weaken 
{their authority. a 
This was owing to its being already founded on great 
riches. As ſoon as the prieſts had taught, that reli- 
gion depended prmcipally upon ſacrifices, and requi- 
red, firſt of all, that of fortune and earthly poſſeſſions, 
the nobility, who were ſole proprietors of all eſtates, 
employed their flaves to build churehes, and allotted 
their lands to the endowment of thoſe foundations. 
Kings gave to the church all that they had extorted 
from the people; and. ſtripped themſelves to fuch a 
degree, as not to leave even a ſufficiency for the pay- 
| ment 
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of all eecleſiaſtical cauſes, and in time they claimed a 


vied the tenth of all the ſubſtance of the realm. 


aſpired to the ſupreme authority over it. The frauds 


ſapped the foundations of liberty, but it was by em- 
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ment of the army, or for defraying the other neceſſary 
charges of government. Theſe deficiencies were never 
made up by thoſe who occafioned them. They bore 
no ſhare in the maintenance of ſociety. The payment 
of taxes with church- money would have been a ſacri. 
lege, and a proſtitution of holy things to profane pur. 
poſes. Such was the declaration of the clergy, and 
the laity believed them. The poſſeſſion of the third 
part of the feudal-tenures in the kingdom; the free · 
will offerings of a deluded people, and the price ſet 
upon the ſacerdotal offices, did not ſatisfy the enor- 


mous avidity of the clergy, who were ever attentive to 
their own intereſt. They found in the Old Teftament, 
that, by divine appointment, the prieſts had an undoubt. 


ed right to the tithes of the produce of the land. The 


readineſs with which this claim was admitted induced 


them to extend it to the tithe of induſtry, of the profits 

on trade, of the wages of labourers, and of the pay of 
ſoldiers, and of the ſalaries of placemen. | | 
Rome, who at firſt was a ſilent ſpectator of theſe 
proceedings, and proudly enjoyed the ſucceſs that the 
rich and haughty apoſtles of a Saviour, born in pover- 
ty, and who died an ignominious death, had met with 

in England, ſoon coveted a ſhare in the ſpoils of that 
happy country, The firſt ſtep the took was to open a 
trade for relics, which were always uſhered in with 


ſome ſtriking miracle, and ſold in proportion to the 


{ 
credulity of the purchaſers. The great men, and even 
monarchs, were invited to go in pilgrimage to the ca- 
pital of the world, to purchaſe a place in heaven ſuit» 
able to the rank they held on earth. The popes by 
degrees aſſumed the preſentation of church preter- 
ments, which at firſt they gave away, but afterwards 
ſold. By theſe means, their tribunal took cognizance 
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tenth of the revenues of the clergy, who themſelves le- 


When theſe pious extortions were carried as far as 
they poſſibly could be in England, the church of Rome 


of her ambition were covered with a ſacred veil. She 
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ploying the influence of opinion only. This was ſet-, 
ting up men in oppoſition to themſclves, and availing 
herſelt of their pre judices, in order to acquire an abſo- 
lute dominion over them. She uſurped the power of a; 
deſpatic judge, between the allar and the throne, be- 
tween the prince and his ſubjects, between one poten- 
tate and another. She kindled the flames of war with 
her ſpiritual thunders. But ſhe wanted emiſſaries to 
fpread the terror of her arms, and called the Monks 
to her aſſiſtance. The ſecular clergy, notwithſtanding) 
their celibacy, which kept them from worldly connece- 
tions, had ſtill an attachment to the world by the ties 
of intereſt, oſten ſtronger than thoſe: of blood. A ſet 
of men, ſecluded from ſociety by ſingular inſtitutions, 
which muſt incline them to fanaticiſm, and by a blind 
ſubmiſſion to the dictates of a foreign pontiff, were beſt; 
adapted to the ſecond views of ſuch a ſovereign. Theſe 
vile and abje& tools of ſuperitition fulfilled their fatal 
employment but too ſucceſsfully. With their intrigues; 
ſeconded by favourable: occurrences, England, which 
had ſo long withſtood the. conquering arms of the an- 
tient Roman empire, became tributary to modern 
Rome. vr | 
At length the paſſions and violent caprices of Henry 
VIII. broke this ſcandalous dependence. The abuſe 
of ſo infamous a power had already opened the eyes of 
the nation; and the prince ventured at once to ſhake 
off the authority of the Pope, to aboliſh monaſteries, 
and to aſſume the ſupremacy over his own church. 
This open ſchiſm was followed by other alterations 
in the reign of Edward, ſon and ſucceſſor to Henry. 
The religious opinions which were then changing the 
face of Europe were openly diſcufſed. Something was 
taken from every one; many doctrines and rites of the 
old religion were retained; and, from theſe ſeveral ſyſ- 
tems or tenets, aroſe a new communion, diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of The.church of England. 1 
Elizabeth, who completed this important work, found 
theory alone too ſubtile, and thought it molt expedi- 


ent to captivate the ſenſes, by the addition of ſome ce- 


remonies. Her natural taſte for grandeur, and the de- 


fire of putting a op to the diſputes about points of 


doctrine, 
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doctrine, by entertaining the eye with the external pa- im. 
rade of worſhip, made her inelined to adopt a greater ruf 
number of religious rites. But ſhe was reſtrained by pa. 
political conſiderations, and was obliged to ſacrifice ¶ pro 
ſomething to the prejudices of a party that had raiſed gon 
her to the throne, and was able te maintain her up- tha 

Far from ſuſpecting that James I. would execute MW pri: 
what Elizabeth had not even dared to attempt, it might MW inſt 
be expected that he would rather have been inclined to WM to t 
reſtrain eccleſiaſtical rites and ceremonies. That prince der 
was trained up in the principles of the Preſbyterians; IW tipl 
a ſect who, with much fpiritual pride, affected great tene 
fmplicity of dreſs, gravity of manners, and auſterity WW forc 
of doctrine, and loved to ſpeak in fcripture-phraſes, W arb: 
and to make uſe of none but ſcripture-names for their Ml tled 
children. One would have ſuppoſed that ſuch an edu- IE prot 
cation muſt have prejudiſed him againſt- the outward I olen 
pomp of the Catholic worſhip, and every thing that IU proj 
bore any affinity to it. But the ſpirit of ſyitemprevail- I the 
ed in the new king over the principles of education. WW who 
Struck with the epiſcopal juriſdiction which he found I for | 
eſtabliſhed in England, and which he thought conforms It 
able to his own notions of civil government, he aban- I larm 
doned, from conviction, the firſt principles he had im- ple. 
bibed, and grew paſſionately fond of a hierarchy mo- the 
delled upon the political oeconomy of a well conſtituted ¶ mad; 
empire. In his enthuſiaſm, he wanted to introduce this I thing 
wonderful diſcipline into Scotland, his native country, was | 
and to unite to it a great many of the Engliſh, who ſtill I ny c. 
| diſſented from it. He even intended to add the pomp Þ fider, 
of the moſt awful ceremonies to the majeſtic plan, if be I king: 
| could have carried his grand projects int o execution. ¶ of th; 
| But the oppoſition he met with at firſt ſetting out would I byter 
| not permit him to advance any further in his ſyſtem of ¶ cauſe 
| reformation. He contented himſelf with recommending of Ge 
to his ſon to reſume his views, whenever the times ſhould ¶ exten 
furniſh a favourable opportunity; and repreſented the in the 

Preſbyterians to him as alike dangerous to religion aud I their 
$0 the throne. : to th 

Charles readily adopted his advice, which was but I the ſe 

"too conformable to the principles of deſpotiſm wy 1 amba 

74 | J Imbibe 
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imbibed from Buckingham his favourite, the moſt cor- 


rupt of men, and the corrupter of the cburtiers. To 
pave the way to the revolution he was meditating, he 
promoted ſeveral bithops to the higheſt dignities in the 
government, and conferred on them molt of the offices 
that gave the greateſt influence on. public meaſures. 
Thoſe ambitious prelates, now become the maſters of a 
prince who had been weak enough to be guided by the 
inſtigation of others, betray:d that ambition ſo familiar 
to the clergy, of raiſing up ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction un- 
der the ſhadow of the royal prerogative. They mul- 
tiplied the church-ceremonies without end, under pre- 
tence of their being of apoſtolical inſtitution, and, to in» 
force their obſervance, had recourſe to royal acts of 
arbitrary power, It was evident that there was à ſet- 
tled deſign of reſtoring. in all its ſplendour, what the 
prote ſtants called Romiſſi idolatry, though the moſt vi- 
olent means ſhould be neceſſary to compaſs it. This 
project gave the more umbrage, as it was ſupported by 
the prejudices and intrigues of a preſumptuous queen, 
who had brought from France an immoderate paſſion 
for popery and arbitrary power. [xi 
It can ſcarce be conceived what animoſity thoſe a- 
larming ſuſpicions had raiſed in the minds of the peo- 
ple. Common prudence would have allowed time for 
the ferment to ſubſide. - But the ſpirit of fanatie ſm 
made choice of thoſe troubleſome times to recal every 
thing to the unity of the church of England, which 
was become more odious to the.difſenters, fince ſo ma- 
ny cuſtoms had been introduced into it which they con- 
fidered as ſuperſtitious. : An order as iſſued, that both 
kingdoms ſhould conform to the worſhip and diſcipline 
of the epiſcopal church. This law included the preſ- 
byterians, who then began to be called Puritans, be- 
cauſe they profeſſed to take the pure and ſimple word 
of God for che rule of their faith and practice. It was 
extended likewiſe to all the foreign Calviniſts that were 
in the kingdom, whatever difference there might be in 
their opinions. Fhis hierarchal: worſhip was enjoined 
to the regiments and trading companies that were in 
the ſeveral countries in Europe. Laſtly, the Engliſh 


ambaſſadors ere required to ſeparate from all commu- 
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doctrine, by entertaining the eye with the external pa- 
rade of worſhip, made her inelined to adopt a greater 
number of religious rites. But the was reſtrained 
political conſiderations, and was obliged to facrifice 
ſomething to the prejudices of a party that had raiſed 
her to the throne, and was able te maintain her up- 
Se. n bots en: LEE $4444 
Far from ſuſpecting that James I. would execute 
what Elizabeth had not even dared to attempt, it might 
be expected that he would rather have been inclined to 
reſtrain eccleſiaſtical rites and ceremonies. That prince 
was trained up in the principles of the Preſbyterians; 
a ſe&t who, with much fpiritual pride, affected great 
ſimplicity of dreſs, gravity of manners, and- auſterity 
of doctrine, and loved to ſpeak in fcripture-phraſes, 
and to make uſe of none but ſcripture-names for their 
children. One would have ſuppoſed that ſuch an edu- I prot 
cation muſt have prejudiſed him agai nſt the outward I olen 
pomp of the Catholic worſhip, and every thing that IE proj 
bore any affinity to it. But the ſpirit of ſyſtem prevail- I the 
ed in the new king over the principles of education. who 
Struck with the epiſcopal juriſdiction which he found I for x 
eſtabliſhed in Ergland, and which he thought conforms It 
able to his own notions of civil government, he aban- I larm 
doned, from conviction, the firſt principles he had im- ple. 
bibed, and grew paſſionately fond of a hierarchy mo- the | 
delled upon the political oeconomy of a well conſtituted © made 
empire. In his enthuſiaſm, he wanted to introduce this I thing 
wonderful diſcipline into Scotland, his native country, was | 
and to unite to it a great many of the Englith, who ſtill I ny ci 
| diſſented from it. He even intended to add the pomp ſidere 
of the moſt awful ceremonies to the majeltic plan, if he ¶ king 
could have carried his grand projects int o execution. ¶ of thy 
But the oppoſition he met with at firſt ſetting out would I byter 
not permit him to advance any further in his ſyſtem of ¶ cauſe 
reformation. He contented himſelf with recommending I} of Ge 
to his ſon to reſume his views, whenever the times ſhould N exten. 
furniſh a favourable opportunity; and repreſented the ¶ in the 
Preſbyterians to him as alike dangerous to religion aud I their 
to the throne. . ts 
Charles readily adopted his advice, which was but the ſe 
Too conformable to the principles of deſpotiſm he 9 amba; 
2 | : | imbibe 
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imbibed from Buckingham his favourite, the moſt cor- 


rupt of men, and the corrupter of the cburtiers. To 
pave the way to the revolution he was meditating, he 
promoted ſeveral bithops to the higheſt dignities in the 
government, and conterred on them molt of the offices 
that gave the greateſt influence on public meaſures. 
Thoſe ambitious prelates, now become the maſters of a 
prince who had been weak enough to be guided by the 
inſtigation of others, betray*-d that ambition ſo familiar 
to the clergy, of railing up ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction un- 
der the ſhadow of the royal prerogative. They mul- 
tiplied the church-ceremomies without end, under pre- 
tence of their being of apoſtolical inſtitution, and, to in- 
force their obſervance, had recourſe to royal acts of 
arbitrary power, It was evident that there was a ſet- 
tled deſign of reſtoring, in all its ſplendour, what the 
proteſtants called Romiſli idolatry, though the moſt vi- 
olent means ſhould be neceſſary to compals it. This 
project gave the more umbrage, as it was ſupported by 
the prejudices and intrigues of a preſumptuous queen, 
who had brought from France an immoderate paſſion 
for popery and arbitrary power. F >} 
It can ſcarce be conceived what animoſity thoſe a- 
larming ſuſpicions had raiſed in the minds of the peo- 
ple. Common prudence would have allowed time for 
the ferment to ſubſide. But the ſpirit. of fanatie ſm 
made choice of thoſe troubleſome times to recal every 
thing to the unity of the church of England, which 
was become more odious to the diſſenters, ſince ſo ma- 
ny cuſtoms had been introduced into it which they con- 
ſidered as ſuperſtitious. ' An order was iſſued, that both 
kingdoms ſhould conform to the worſhip and diſcipline 
of the epiſcopal church. This law included the preſ- 
byterians, who then began to be called Puritans, be- 
cauſe they profeſſ:d to take the pure and ſimple word 
of God for the rule of their faith and practice. It was 
extended likewiſe to all the foreign Calviniſts that were 
in che kingdom, whatever difference there might be in 
their opinions. Fhis hierarchal: worſhip was enjoined 
to the regiments and trading companies tizat were in 
the ſeveral countries in Europe. Laſtly, the Engliſh 
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nion with the foreign proteſtants, ſo that England loſt 


| all the influence ſne had abroad, as the head and ſup. No 


rt of the reformation. 7 . | ha 
In this fatal eriſis, moſt of the puritans were divided mi 
between ſubmiſſion and oppofition. Thoſe who were pa 


| aſhamed to yield, yet would not take thepains to reſiſt, gu 


turned their views towards North America, to ſeek for us 
that civil and religious liberty which their ungrateful fro 
'£ountry'denied:them. The enemies of their peace, that 
they might have time to perſecute chem at leiſure, at- flip 
tempted to ſhut this retreat againſt theſe devout fugi- nat 
tives, who wanted to worſhip God in their own way anc 
in a defert land. Eight ſhips that lay at anchor in the eve 


Thames ready to ſail were ſtopped ; and Cromwell is the 


Aaidto have been detained there by that very king whom equ 
the afterwards brought to the ſcaffold. But enthuſiaſm, W the 
ſtronger than the rage of perſecution, ſurmounted every ear 
:obſtacle; and that region of America was ſoon filled with cel] 
-preſbyrterians. The tranquillity they enjoyed in their re · W fou. 
treat, gradually induced all thofe of their party to fol- All 
low them, ho were not attrocious enough to take de- qui! 
light in thoſe dreadful cataſtrophes which ſoon after the 
made England a ſcene of blood and horror. Many were mig 
afterwards induced to remove thither in more peace · ¶ £falc! 
Able times, with à view to advance their fortunes. In of ti 
a word, all Europe contributed greatly to increaſe their 


population. "Thouſands of unhappy men, oppreſſed by nort. 
the tyranny or intolerant ſpirit of their ſovereigns, en- W Part 
<ountered the dangers of the ocean, and took refuge che t 
in tdat hemiſphere. Let us now endeavour to acquire and 
ſome information reſpecting that country. oo 
5 34: O45 43 een ** unde 
Ir is ſurpriſing, that, for ſo long peds, 


. Parallel between à time, ſo little ſhould have been W Preis 
;the old and the new kn its f. 

, | own of the new world, even af. s te. 
LEW cer it was diſcovered, ' Barbarom xe fe 
ſoldiers and rapacious merchants were not proper per- and h 
ſons to give us juſt and clear notions of this half of the ind p 
univerſe. It was the province of philôſophy alone w Port t 
avail itſelf of the informations 'ſeattered in the journal devia. 
of voyagers and miſſionaries, in order to ſee 'Ameriaſſ} Can b. 


Gaity with the reſt of the globe. ; 
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It is now pretty certain, that the new continent has 
not half the extent of ſurface as the old, On the other 
hand, the form of both is ſo ſingularly alike, that we 
might eaſily be ſeduced to draw conſequences from this 
particular, if it were not always right to be npon our 
guard againſt the ſpirit of ſyſtem, which often ops 
us ſhort in our reſearches after truth, and hinders us 
from attaining to it. | 

The two continents ſeem to form as it were two broad 
flips of land, that begin from the arctie pole, and termi- 
nate at the tropic of Capricorn, ſeparated on the eaſt 
and weſt by the ocean that ſurrounds them. What- 
ever may be the ſtructure of theſe two flips of land, and 
the balance or ſymmetry of their form, it is plain their 
equilibrium does not depend upon their poſition, It is 
the inconſtancy of the ſea that gives ſtability to the 
earth, To fix the globe upon its baſis, it ſeemed ne- 
cefſary to have an element, which, floating inceſſantly 
round our planet, might by its weight counterbalance 
all other ſubſtances, and by its fluidity reſtore that e- 
quilibrium which the conflict of the other elements, from 
the mobility of its nature, and likewiſe by its gravity, 
ere might have overthrown. Water is infinitely the beſt 
** calculated to keep up that harmony and that balance 
in of the ſeveral parts of the globe round its center, If 
weir dur hemiſphere has a very wide extent of land to the 
107 north, 2 maſs of water of equal weight at the oppoſite 
en. part will certainly produce an equilibrium. If under 
ug the tropics we have a rich country covered with men 
vine and animals; under the ſame latitude, America will 
have a ſea full of filh. Whilſt foreſts of trees bending 
under the largeſt fruits, the molt enormous quadru- 
peds, the molt populous nations, elephants, and men, 
preſs on the ſurface of rhe earth, and ſeem to abſorb all 
its fertility throughout the torrid zone; at both poles 
are found whales, with innumerable multitudes of cods 
and herrings, with clouds of inſects, and all the infinite 
and prodigious tribes that inhabit the ſeas, as if to ſup- 
port the axis of the earth, and prevent its inclining or 
deviating to either ſide ; if elephants, whales, or men 
can be ſaid to have any weight on a globe, where all 
living creatures are but a tranſient modification of the 
Vor. V. X earth 
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earth that compoſes it. In a word, the ocean rolls o. 
ver this globe to faſhion it, in conformity to the gene, 
ral laws of gravity. Sometimes it covers and ſometimes 
it uncovers a hemiſphere, a pole, or a zone ; but, in 
general, it ſeems to affe& more particularly the equa- 
tor, às the cold of the poles in ſome meaſure takes off 
that fluidity which conſtitutes its eſſence, and imparts 
to it all its action. It is chiefly between the tropics 
that the ſea ſpreads and is in motion, and that it un- 
dergoes the greateſt change both in its K e, and pe. 
riodical motions, as well as in thoſe kinds of convul- 
ſions occaſionally excited in it by tempeſtuous winds, 
The attraction of the ſun, and the fermentations occa- 
fioned by its continual heat in the torrid zone, muſt 
have a prodigious influence upon the ocean. The mo- 
tion of the moon adds a new force to this influence, and 
the ſea, to yield to this double impulſe, muſt, it ſhould 
ſeem, flow towards the equator. The flatneſs of the 
globe towards the poles can only be aſcribed to that 
great extent of water that has hitherto prevented our 
knowing any thing of the lands near the ſouth pole, 
The ſea cannot eaſily paſs from within the tropics, if 
the temperate and frozen zones are not nearer the cen- 
ter of the earth than the torrid zone. It is the ſea they 
that conſtitutes the equilibrium with the land, and dif- 

oſes the arrangement of the materials that compoſe it, 
One proof that the two regular flips of land which the 
two continents of the globe preſent at firſt view are not 
eſſentially neceſſary to its conformation, is, that the 
new hemiſphere has remained covered with the waters 
of the ſea a much longer time than the old: Beſides, 
if there is a viſible affinity between the two hemiſpheres, 
there may be differences between them as ſtriking as 
the ſimilitude is, which will deſtroy that ſuppoſed har- 
mony we flatter ourſelves that we {hall find. 

When we conſider the map of the world, and ob- 
ſerve the local correſpondence between the iſthmus of 
Suez and that. cf Panama, between the Cape of Good 
Hope and Cape Horn, between the Archipelago of the 
Eaſt Indies and that of the Leeward Iſlands, and be- 
tween the monntatns of Chili and thoſe of Monomota- 
paz we are iruck with the ſimilarity of the cy 
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forms this picture preſents. Every where we imagine 
we ſee land oppoſite to land, water to water, iſlands 
and peninſulas ſcattered by the hand of nature to ſerve 


as a counterpoiſe, and the ſea by its fluctuation con- 


ſtantly maintaining the balance of the whole. But if, 


on the other hand, we compare the great extent of the 


Pacific-ocean, which parts the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
with the ſmall ſpace the ocean occupies between the 
coaſt of Guinea and that of Brazil; the vaſt quantity 


of inhabited land to the north, with the little we know 


towards the ſouth ; the directions of the mountains of 
Tartary and Europe which is from eaſt to weſt, with 
that of the Cordeleras which run from north to ſouth ; | 
the mind is at a ſtand, and we have the mortification 
to ſee the order and ſymmetry vaniſh with which we 
had embelliſhed our ſyſtem of the earth. The obſer< 
ver is {till more diſpleaſed with his conjectures, when he 
conſiders the immenſe height of the mountains of Pe- 
ru. Then, indeed, he is aſtoniſhed to ſee a continent 
ſo high and ſo lately diſcovered, the ſea ſo far below 
the tops of the mountains, and fo recently come down 
from the lands that ſeemed to be effectually defended 
from its attacks by theſe tremendous bulwarks. It is, 
however, an undeniable fact, that both continents of 
the new hemiſphere have been covered with the ſea: 
The air and the land confirm this truth, 

The broad and long rivers of America; the nenn 
foreſts to the ſouth ; the ſpacious lakes and vaſt moraſ⸗ 
ſes to the north ; the almoſt eternal ſnows between the 
tropics; few of thoſe pure ſands that ſeem to be the re- 
mains of an exhauſted ground; no men entirely black; 
very fair people under the line; a cool and mild air in 
the ſame latitude as the ſultry and uninhabitable parts 
of Africa; a frozen and ſevere climate under the ſame 
parallel as our temperate climates; and, laſtly, a differ- 
ence of ten or-twelve degrees in the temperature of the 
old and new hemiſpheres; theſe are ſo many tokens of 
a world that is ſtill in its infancy. 

Why ſhould the continent of America be ſo much 
warmer and ſo much colder in proportion than that of 
Europe, if it were not for the moiſture the ocean has 
left behind, by quitting it long after our continent was 

2 peopled ? 
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peopled-? Nothing but the ſea can poſſibly have pre. 
vented Mexico from being inhabited as early as Aſia, 
If the waters that till moiſten the bowels of the earth 
in the new hemiiphere had not covered its ſurface, man 
would very early have cut down the woods, drained 
the fens, conſolidated a ſoſt and watery ſoil, by ſtirring 
F. up, and expoſing it to the rays of the ſun, opened a 
Tree paflage to the winds, and raiſed dikes along the ri. 
vers: in thort, the climate would have been totally al, 
ered by this time. But an uncultivated and unpeopled 
Hemiſphere denotes a recent world; when the ſea, rol. 


Hnog-in the neighbourhood of its coaſts, ſtill flows ob- 
 ſcurely in its veins z the ſun leſs ſcorching, more plen- 


tiful rains, deeper ſnows, And thicker and more ſtag. 
nating vapours, betray cither the decay or the infancy 
of nature. _ | | 3 

The difference of climate, ariſing from the waters 
having lain ſo long on the ground in America, could 
not but have a great influence on men and animals, 
From this diverſity of cauſes muſt neceſſarily ariſe an 
amazing diverſity of effects. Accordingly, we lee more 
ſpecies of animals, by two thirds, in the old continent 
than in the new; animals of the ſame kind confiderably 
jar ger; fiercer and more ſavage monſters, in propor- 


tion to the greater increaſe of mankind. On the other 


Hand, nature ſeems to have ſtrangely neglected the new 
world. Ihe men have leſs ſtrength and leſs courage, 
no beard and no hair ; they are degraded in all the to- 
kens of manhood ; and but little ſuſceptible of the lively 


and powerlul ſentiment of love, which is the principle 
of every attachment, the firſt inſtinct, the firſt band of 


ſociety, without which all the other factitious ties have 
neither energy nor duration, The women, who are 
Hill more weak, are neither favourably treated by na- 
ture nor by the men, who have but little love for them, 
and conſider them merely as the inſtruments that are to 
adminiſter to their wants; they rather ſacrifice them to 
their own indolence, than conſecrate them to their plea» 
ſures. This indalence is the great delight and ſupreme 
Felicity of the Americans, of which the women are the 
victims by the continual labours impoſed upon them, 
It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that, in America, as 1 


n 
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all other parts, the men, when they have ſentenced the 
women to work, have had the equity to take upon them- 
ſelves the toils of hunting and fiſhing, together with the 
perils of war. But their indifference for the ſex, which 
nature has intruſted with the eare of reproducing the 
ſpecies, implies an imperfection in their organs, a ſort 
of ſtate of childhood in the people of America, as in 
thoſe individuals of our continent who are not yet ar- 
rived to the age of puberty. This is-a radical vice in 
the other hemiſphere ; the novelty of which evidently 
appears from this kind of imperfection. 

But if the Americans are a new people, do they con- 
ſtitute a race of men originally diſtin&t from thoſe of 
the old world? This is a queſtion which-ought not to 
be haſtily decided. The origin of the population of 
America is involved in 1nextricable difficulties. If it be 
aſſerted, that the Norwegians firſt peopled Greenland, 
and afterwards went over to the coaſt of Labrador; 
others will tell us, it is more natural to ſuppoſe that 
the Greenlanders are ſprung from the Eſquimaux, to 
whom they bear a greater reſemblance than to the Eu- 
ropeans. If we ſhould ſuppoſe that California was pen- 
pled from Kamtſchatka, it may be aſked, What motive, 
or what chance could have led the Tartars to the north- 
weſt of America? Yet, it is generally imagined to be 
from Greenland or from Kamtſchatka that the inhabi- 
tants of the old world muſt have gone over to the new, 
as it is by thoſe countries that the two continents are 
connected, or at leaſt approach neareſt to one another. 


Beſides, how can we conceive that, in America, the 


torrid zone can have been peopled from one of the fro- 
zen zones? Population will indeed ſpread from north 
to ſouth; but it muſt naturally have begun under the 
equator, where life is cheriſhed by warmth. If the 
people of America could not come from our continent, 


and yet appear to be a new race, we muſt have recourſe 
to the flood, which is the ſource and the ſolution of all 


difficulties in the hiltory of nations. Men en 
Let us ſuppoſe, that the ſea having overflewed the 
other hemiſphere, and that its old inhabitants took re- 
fuge upon the Apalachian mountains, and the Corde- 
leras, both of which are far higher than our mount 
6 X 3 Ararat. 
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Ararat. But how could they have lived upon thoſe 
heights, covered with ſnow, and furrotnded with wa. 
ters? How is it poſſible that men, who had breath in 
n pure and dehtghttiul climate, could have furvived the 
miſeries of want, the inclemency of a tainted air, and 
thoſe numberleſs catamities which muſt be the unavoid- 
able conſequences of a deluge ? How will the race have 
been preſerved and propagated-in thoſe times of gene- 
ral calamity, and in the ſucceeding ages of languer? 
Notwithſtanding all thefe obſtacles, we mult allow that 
America has been peopled by theſe deplorable remaing 
of the great devaſtation. Every thing carries the vel. 
tiges of a malady, of which the human race ſtill feels 
che effects. The ruin of that world is ſtill imprinted 
on its inhabitants. They are a ſpecies of men degra» 
ded and degenerated. in their natural conſtitution, in 
their ſtature, in their way of life, and in their under- 
ſtandings, which have made iſo little progreſs in all the 
arts of civilization. A damper air, and a more marſhy 
ound, muſt neceſſarily inte& the very roots and ſeetly 
both of the ſubſiſtence and -multiphication of mankind. 
It muſt have required ſome ages to reſtore its ꝓopula · 
tion and to repair its loſſes, and ſtill a greater number 
before the ground could be ſettled and dried, to as to 
be fit for tillage, and for the foundation of buildings. 
The air muſt neceſſarily be purified before the ſky could 
be clear, and the ſky muſt be clear before the earth 
could be rendered habitable. The imperfection, there- 
fore, of nature in America is not a proof of the recent 
origin of that hemiſphere, but of its regeneration. It 
was probably peopled at the fame time as the other he- 
miſphere; but may have been over fſown later. The 
large foffil bones that are found under ground in Ames 
Tica, ſhe that it formerly had elephants, rhinoceros, 
and other enormous quadrupeds, wiieh have ſince dif- 
appeared from thoſe regions. The gold and ſilver 
mines that are found juſt below the ſurface, are ſigns 
of a very ancient revolution of the globe, but later than 

thoſe that have overturned our hemiſphere. 
Suppoſe: America had, by ſome means or other, been 
repeopled by our roving hords, that period would be fo 
remote, that it would ſtill give great antiquity to its in- 
ö | habitants. 
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habitants. Three or four — will not then be 
lufficient to allow for the foundation of · the empires of 
Mexico and Peru; for, though we find no trace in theſe 
countries of our arts, or of the opinions and cuſtoms 
mat ꝓrevail in other parts of the globe, yet we have 
found a police and a ſociety eſtablithed, inventions and 
practices which, though they did not ſhew any marks 
of times anterior to the deluge, yet they implied a long 
ſeries of ages ſubſequent to this cataſtrophe. Fox, 
though in Mexico, as in Egypt, a country ſurrounded 
with waters, mountains, and other invincwle obſlacles, 
muſt have forced the men incloſed in it to unite and 
live in ſocieties after a time, though they might at firſt 
have been divided by continual and bloody wars; yet 
it was only in proceſs of time that they could invent 
and eſtablith a religion and a ſyſtem of laws, which they 
could not, poflibly, have borrowed from remote times 
or countries. The ſingle art of ſpeech, and that of 
writing, though but in hiereglyphics, required more 
ages to train up an unconnected nation that muſt have 
created both thoſe arts, than ãt would take up days to 
perfect a child in both. Ages bear not the ſame pro- 
portion. to the whole race as years do to individuals. 
The former is to accupy a vaſt field, both. as to ſpace 
and duration, while the other has only Tome moments 
or inſtants of time to fill up, or rather to run over. The 
reſemblance and uniformity obſervable in the features 
and manners of the American nations, plainly ſhew 
that they are not ſo ancient as thoſe of our continent, 
which differ ſo mucli from each other; hut, at the ſame 
ume, this cireumſtance ſeems to prove, that they did 
not proceed from any foreign hemiſphere, with which 
they have no kind of affinity that can indicate an im- 
mediate deſcent. 


WraTEver may Ae a : 
regard to their origin or their anti- 4 eee 
quity, which are boch very uncertain, | E 2 120 
2 more: intereſting object of inquiry, Veaple and fave; 
perhaps, is, to determine whether theſe 5 [Sy 4) 
untutored nations are more or leſs happy than our ei- 
. people. Let us, therefore, examine whether 

the 
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the condition of rude man, left to mere animal inſtinct, 
whoſe day, which is ſpent in hunting,” feeding, produ- 
cing his ſpecies, and repoſing himſelf, is the model of 
all the reſt of his days, is better or worſe than the con- 
dition of that wonderful being, who makes his bed of 
down, ſpins and weaves the cotton and the thread of 
the ſilk- worm to clothe himſelf, has exchanged the 
cave, his original abode, for a palace, and has varied 
his indulgences and His v wants in a thouſand different 
Ways. 

It is in the nature of man that we muſt look for his 
means of happineſs. What does he want to be as hap. 
Py as he can be? Preſent ſubſiſtence ; and, if he thinks 
of futurity, the hopes and certainty of enjoying that 
dleſſing. The ſavage, who has not been driven and 
confined by poliſhed ſocieties to the frigid zones, is not 
in want of this firſt of neceſſaries. If he lays in no 
ſtores, it 1s becauſe the earth and the ſea are reſervoirs 
always open to ſupply his wants. Fiſh and game are 
to be had all the year, and will make up for the defi- 
ciency of the dead ſeaſons. The ſavage has no Cloſe 
houſes; or commodious fire- places; but his furs anſwer 
all the purpoſes of the roof, the garment, and the ſtove, 
He works but for his own benefit, fleeps when he is 
weary, and is a ſtranger to watchings and ' reſtleſs 
nights, War is a matter of choice to him. Danger, 
like labour, is a condition of his nature, not a profeſ- 
ſion annexed to his birth; a duty of the nation, not a 
family-bondage. The ſavage is ſerious, but not me- 
lancholy ; and his countenance ſeldom bears the im- 
preſſion of thoſe paſſions and diſorders that leave ſuch 
ſhocking and fatal marks on ours. He cannot feel the 
want of what he does not deſire, nor can he deſire 
what he is unacquainted with. Moſt of the convenien- 
cies of life are remedies for evils he does not feel. Plea- 
ſures are a relief to appetites which are not excited in 
His ſenſations. He ſeldom experiences any of that 
wearineſs which ariſes from unſatisfied: defires, or that 
emptinefs and uneaſineſs of mind which is the offspring 
of prejudict and vanity. In a word, the — is ſub- 
WE to none but the evils of nature. 


But what greater happineſs than this does the m 


men, 
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lzed man enjoy? His food is more wholeſome and de - 
licate than that of the ſavage. He has. ſofter clothes, 
and à habitation better ſecured againſt the inclemencies 
of the weather. But the common people, who are to 
be the baſis and object of civil ſociety, thoſe numbers 
of men who in all ſtates bear the burden and drudgery 
ef hard labour, cannot be ſaid to live happy, either in 
thoſe empires where the conſequences of war and the 
imperſection of the police has reduced them to a ſtate 
of ſlavery, or in thoſe governments where the pro- 
greis of luxury and policy has reduced them to a ſtate 
of ſervitude. The mixt governments ſometimes afford 
ſome ſparks of happineſs, founded on a ſhadow of li- 
berty ; but this happineſs is purchaſed by torrents of 
blood, which repel] tyranny for a time, only to let it 
fall with redoubled force upon the devoted nation, 
ſooner or later doomed to oppreſſion. Let us but ob- 
ſerve how Caligula and Nero have revenged the ex- 
pulſion of the Tarquins and the death of Caſar. 
Tyranny, we are told, is the work of the people, 
and not of kings, But if fo, why do they ſuffer it? 
Why do they not repel the encroachments of deſpo- 
tiimz and, while it employs violence and artifice- to 
enſlave all the faculties of men, why do they not op- 
poſe it with all their power? But is it lawful to mur- 
mur and complain under the rod of the oppreflor ? 
Will it not exaſperate and provoke him to purſue the 
victim to death? The cries of ſervitude he calls rebel - 
lion, and they are to be ſtifled in a dungeon, and ſome» 
times on a ſcaffold, He who ſhould aſſert the rights of 
men, would periſh in neglect and infamy. Tyranny, 
therefore, mult be endured under the name of autho- 
rity. | | 
If ſo, to what outrages is not the civilized man ex- 
poſed ! If he is paſſeſſed of any property, he knows 
not how far he may call it his own, when he muſt di- 
vide the produce between the courtier who may attack 
his eſtate, the lawyer who mult be paid for teaching him 
how to preſerve it, the ſoldier who may lay it waſte, 
and the collector who comes to levy ualimited taxes. 
If he has no property, how can he be aſſured of a per- 


manent ſubſiſlence? What ſpecies of induſtry is there 


ſecured 


— — 
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ſecured againſt the viciſſitudes of fortune, and the en. 
croachments of government ? ; 

In the foreſts of America, if there is a ſcarcity in the 
north, the ſayages bend their courſe to the ſouth. The 
wind or the ſun will drive a wandering clan to more 
temperate climates.- Between the gates and bars that 
ſhut up our civilized ſtates, if famine, war, or peſtilence 
ſhould conſume an empire, it is a priſon where all muſt 
expect to periſh in mifery, or in the horrors of ſlaugh. 
ter. The man who is unfortunately born there is con- 
demned to'endure all extortions, and all the ſeverities 
that the inclemency of the ſeaſons and the injuſtice of 
government may bring upon him | 

In our provinces, the coloniſt, the vaſſal, or free mer- 
cenary, digs and ploughs the whole year round, on 
lands that are not his own, and whoſe produce does 
not belong to him; and he is even happy, it his afſidu- 
ous labour procures him a ſhare of the crops he has 
ſown and reaped. Watched and harraſſed by a hard 
and reſtleſs landlord, who grudges him the very ſtraw 
on which he reſts his weary limbs, the wretch 1s daily 
expoſed to diſeafes, which, joined to his poverty, make 
him wiſh for death, rather than for an expenſive cure, 
followed by infirmities and toil. Whether tenant or 
ſubject, he is doubly a ſlave ; if he has a few acres, his 
lord comes and gathers where he has not ſown ; if he 
is worth but a yoke of oxen or a pair of horſes, he muſt 
go with them upon ſervices ; if he has nothing but his 
perſon, the prince takes him for a ſoldier, Every where 
he meets with maſters, and always with oppreffion. 
In our cities, the workman and the artiſt who have 
no workhouſe of their own are at the mercy of greedy 
and idle maſters, who, by the privilege of monopoly, 
have purchaſed of government a power of making in- 
duſtry work for nothing, and of ſelling its labours at a 
very high price. The lower claſs have no more than 
the ſight of that luxury of which they are doubly the 
victims, by the watchings and fatigues it occaſions them, 
and by the faſtidious inſolence that mortifies and tram- 
ples upon them. - 

Even ſuppoſing that the dangerous labours of our 


looms, quarries, mines, and forges, with all-the arts 
that 
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that are performed by fire, and that the perils of navi- 

ation and commerce were leſs pernicious than the ro- 
ving life of the ſavages, who live upon hunting and fiſh» 
ing; ſuppoſe that men, who are ever lamenting the ſor- 
rows and affronts that ariſe merely from opinion, are 
leſs unhappy than the ſavages, who never ſhed a tear 
in the midſt of the moſt excruciating tortures ; there 
would ſtill remain a wide difference between the fate of 
the civilized man and the wild Indian, a difference en- 
tirely to the diſadvantage of ſocial life, This is the in- 
juitice that reigns in the partial diſtribution of fortunes 
and ſtations; an inequality which is at once the effect 
and the cauſe of oppreſſion. 

In vain does cuſtom, prejudice, ignorance, and hard 
labour, ſtupify the lower claſs of mankind, ſo as to 
render them inſepſible of their degradation; neither 
religion nor morality can hinder them from ſeeing and 
feeling the injuſtice of political order in the diſtribution 
of good and evil. How often have we heard the poor 
man expoſtulating with heaven, and aſking what he 
had done, that he ſhould deſerve to be born in indi- 
gence and dependence upon his fellow-men ! Even if 
great conflicts were inſcparable from the more exalted 
ſtations, which might be ſufficient to balance all the ad- 
vantages, and all the ſuperiority that the ſocial Rate 
claims over the ſtate of nature, (till the obſcure and 
humble man, who is unaequainted with thoſe conflicts, 
ſees nothing in a high rank, but that affluence which is 
the 9 his own poverty. He envies the rich man 
his wealth, and thoſe pleaſures to which he is ſo accul- 
tomed, that he has loſt all enjoyment of them. What 
domeſtic can have a real affection for his maſter, or 
what is the attachment of a ſervant? Was ever any 
prince truly, beloved by his courtiers, even when he-was 
hated by his ſubjets? If we prefer our condition to 
that of the ſavages, it is becauſe civil life has rendered 
vs incapable of bearing ſome natural hardſhips which 
the ſavage is more expoſed to than we are, and becauſe 
ve are attached to ſome indulgences that cuſtom has 
made neceſſary to us. Even in the vigour of life, a ci- 
viized man may accuſtom himſclf to live among ſa- 
Jages, and return to the tate of nature. We have an 

5 ; inſtance 
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inſtance of this in that Scotſman “ who was caſt away 


on the iſland of Fernandez, where he lived alone, and * 
was happy as ſoon as he was fo taken up with ſupply. try 
ing the wants of nature, as to forget his own country, Er 


his language, his name, and even the aurticulation of 
words. After four years, this European felt himſelf 1 4 
eaſed of the burden of ſocial life, when he had loſt all 
refle&ion or thought of the paſt, and all anxiety for the 
future. | | | 
Laſtly, the conſciouſneſs of independence being one 
of the firſt inſtincts in man, he who enjoys this primi- 
tive right, with a moyal certainty of a competent ſub. 
ſiſtence, is incomparably happier than the rich man, re. 
Rrained by laws, maſters, prejudices, and faſhions, which 
inceſſantly remind him of the loſs of his liberty. T9 
tompare the ſtate of ſavages to that of children, is to 
decide at once the queſtion that has been fo warmly 
debated by philoſophers, concerning the advantages of 
the ſtate of nature and thoſe of ſocial life. Children, 
notwithſtanding the reſtraints of education, are in the 
Happieſt age of human life. Their habitual chearfulneſs, 
when they are not under the ſchool- maſter's rod, is the 
ſureſt indication of the happineſs they feel. After all, 
2 ſingle word may determine this great queſtion. Let 
us aſk the civilized man, whether he is happy? and the 
ſavage whether he is unhappy ? If they both anſwer in 
the negative, the diſpute is at an end. 
Civilized nations! this parallel muſt certainly be 
mortifying to you : But you cannot too ſtrongly feel 
the weight of the calamities under which you groan, 
The more painful this ſenſation is, the more will it a- 
waken your attention to the true cauſes of your ſuffer: 
ings. Perhaps you will at laſt be convinced that they 
proceed from the confuſion of your opinions, from the 
defects of your political conſtitutions, and from capri- 
cious laws, which are in continual oppoſition to the 
laws of nature. YA 


| After 


Alexander Selkirk, whoſe narrative was wrought up by Daniel 
Defoe into the. well known Hiſtory of Robinſon Cruſoe ; one of the 
molt natural, pleaſant, and innocent romances that ever appeared 
in this or any other language. 2 | T 


now ſtood ſtill, and ſpread themſelves quietly in a 


the trees, and ſupplied them with freſh «ſap to enable 


* 
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After this inquiry into the moral Rate of the Ame- 
ticans, let us return to the natural fate of their coun- 
try. Let us fee what it was before the arrival of the 
Engliſh, and what it is become under their dominion. 


Tux firſt Europeans who wenf o- 

ver to ſettle Englith colonies found 

immenſe foreſts. The vaſt trees, that 
grew up to the clouds, were fo en- 

eumbered with bruſhwood that they 

could not be got at. The wild beaſts 
made thoſe woods ſtill more inacceſſible. They met only 
with a few ſavayes, cloathed with the hair and ſkins of 
thoſe monſters. 'The human race, thinly ſcattered, fled 
from each other, or purſued only with an intent to de- 
ſtroy. The earth ſeemed uſelefs to man, and its powers 
were not exerted ſo much for his ſupport, as tor the 
breeding of animals more obedient to the laws of na- 
ture. It produced every thing at pleaſure, without aſ- 
ſiſtance and without direction, and yielded all its boun- 
ties wit h uncontrouled profuſion for the benefit of all, 
not for the pleaſure or convenience of one ſpecies of be- 
ings. The rivers now glided freely through the foreſts, 


In what fiate 
the Engliſh found 
. North - America, 
and what they have 
done there. 


wide moraſs, from whence iſſuing in various ſtreams, 
they formed a multitude of iflands, encompaſſed with 
their channels. The ſpring was reſtored from the ſpoils 
of autumn. The leaves dried and rotted at the foot of 


them to ſhoot ont new bloſſoms. The hollow trunks of 
trees afforded a retreat to prodigious flights of birds. 
The fea, daſhing againſt the coaſts, and indenting it 
into bays and gulfs, threw up ſhoals of amphibious 
monſters,” enormous whales, crabs, and turtles, that 
ſnorted uncontrouled on the deſert ſhores, and gave 
\emſeives up to the pleaſures of liberty and love. 
nere nature exerted her plaſtic power, inceſſantly pro- 
'ucing the gigantic inhabitants of the ocean, and aſ- 
rting the freedom of the earth and of the ſea. 

But man appeared, and immediately changed the 
ice of North America. He introduced ſymmetry, by 
he aſſiſtance of the inſtruments of art. The impene- 
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trable woods were inſtantly cleared, and made room for 
commodious habi:ations. The wild beaſts were driven 
away, and flocks of domeſtic animals ſupplied their 
place; whilſt thorns and briers gave place to rich har. 
veſts. The waters forſook part of their domain, and 
were drained off into the interior parts of the land, or 
into the ſea, by deep canals. The coaſts were covered 
with towns, and the bays with ſhips; and thus the 
pew world, like the old, became ſubject to man. What 
powerful engines have raiſed that wonderful ſtructure 
of European induſtry and policy? Let us reſume the 
. particulars. In the remoteſt parts ſtands a ſolitary ob- 
ject, diſtinct from the whole, which is called Hudſon's 


Bay. | | 


hed 


5 . Tuis bay is about ten degrees in 
GY rp Maja length, — is formed by = ocean 
Jon's | Bay, @ in the diftant regions of North Ame- 
ae, of its in” rica. The breadth of the entrance i 
nien,, Trades dies. e breadth of the entrance is 

n about ſix leagues; but it is only to be 
„ attempted from the beginning of ju- 
ly to the end of September, and is even then extremely 
dangerous. This danger ariſes from mountains of ice, 
ſome of which are ſaid to be from fifteen to eighteen 
hundred feet thick, and which having been produced 
by winters of five or ſix years duration in little gulfs 
conſtantly filled with ſnow, are forced out of thein by 
north weſt winds, or by ſome other extraordinary cauſe. 
The beſt way of avoiding this danger is to keep as near 
as poſſible to the northern coaſt, which muſt neceſſarily 
be leſs obſtructed and more free, by the natural direc- 
tions of both winds and currents. 

The north-weſt wind, which blows almoſt conſtant» 
ly ig winter, and very often in ſummer, frequently 
raiſes violent ſtorms within the bay itſelf, which is ren- 
däered ſtill more dangerous by the number of ſhoals 
that are found there. Happily, however, ſmall groups 
of iſlands are met with at different diſtances, which are 
of a ſufficient height to afford a ſhelter from the ſtorm, 
Beſides theſe ſmall Archipelagoes, there are in many 
places of this bay large piles;of bare rock ; but, except 
the alga marina, it produces as few vegetables pats the Bl 
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other northern ſeas. Throughout all the countries ſur- 
rounding this bay the ſun never riſes or ſets without 
ſorming a great cone of light; this phænomenon is ſue- 
teeded by the Aurora Borealis, which tinges the he- 
miſphere with coloured rays of ſuch a brilliancy that 
their ſplendor is not effaced even by that of the full 
moon. Notwithſtanding this, the fky is ſeldom bright. 
In ſpring and autumn, the air 1s always filled with 
thick fogs, and, in winter, with an infinite number of 
ſmall icieles. Sd ; 

Though the heats in the ſummer are pretty conſider- 
able for ſix weeks or two months, there is ſeldom any 
thunder or lightning. Sulphurous exhalations indeed 
mult be thinly ſcattered in theſe regions. They, how» 
ever, are ſometimes ſet on fire by the Aurora Borealis; 
and this light flame conſumes the barks of the trees, but 
leaves their trunks untouched. 

One of the effects of the extreme cold, or of the ſnow 
that preva ls in this climate, is that of turning thoſe 
animals white in winter which are naturally brown or 
grey. Nature has beſtowed upon them all ſoft, long, 
and thick furs, the hair of which falls off as the wea- 
ther grows milder. In moſt of theſe quadrupeds, the 
feet, the tail, the ears, and, generally ſpeaking, all thoſe 
parts in which the circulation is ſlower, becauſe they 
are molt remote from the heart, are extremely ſhort, 
Wherever they happen to be ſomething longer, they 
are proportionably well covered. Under this heavy 
ſky, all liquors become ſolid by freezing, and break 
whatever veſſels contain them. Even ſpirit of wine 
loſes its fluidity. Ir is not uncommon to ſee fragments 
of large rocks looſened and detached from the great 
maſs by the force of the froſt, All theſe phenomena, 
common enough during the whole winter, are much 
more terrible at the new and full moon, which, in theſe 
regions, has a great influence upon the weather, the 
cauſes of which are not known. 43 ; 

In this frozen zone, iron, lead, copper, marble, and 
a ſubſtance reſembling ſea-coal, have been diſcovered. 
In other reſpects, the ſoil is extremely barren. Except 
che coaſts, which are for the moſt part marthy, where 
chere grows a little graſs = ſome ſoft, woed, the _ 
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of the country offers nothing but very high moſs, and 
a few weak ſhrubs very thinly. ſcattered. 
This Rerility of nature extends itſelf to every thing, 
The human race are few in number, and ſcarce any of 
its individuals above four leet high. Their heads bear 
the ſame enormous proportion to the reſt of their bo- 
dies as thoſe of children. The ſmallneſs of their feet 
makes them aukward and tottering in their gait. Small 
hands and a round mouth, which in Europe are rec- 
koned a beauty, ſeem almoſt a deformity in theſe peo 
ple, becauſe we ſee nothing here but the effects of a 
weak organization, and of a cold that contracts and 
reſtrains the ſprings of growth, and is fatal to the pro- 
greſs of animal as well as of vegetable life. Beſides this, 
all their men, though they have neither hair nor beard, 
have the appearance of being old, even in their youth, 
This is partly occaſioned by the formation of their low. 
er lip, which is thick, fleſhy, and projecting beyond the 
upper. Such are the Eſquimaux, who inhabit not on- 
ly the coaſt of Labrador, from whence they have taken 
their name, but likewiſe all that tract of country which 
extends from the point of Belle- Ifle to the moſt north» 
ern parts of America. | 
The inhabitants of Hudſon's Bay have, like the 
Greenlanders, a flat face, with ſhort, but not flattened 
poſes, the pupil of their eyes yellow, and the iris black. 
Their women have marks of deformity peculiar to their 
ſex, amongſt others, very long and flabby breaſts. This 
deſormity, which is not natural, ariſes from their cuſ- 
tom of giving ſack to their children till they are five or 
fix years old. They frequently carry their children up- 
on their ſhoulders, who pull their mothers breaſts with 
their hands, and almoſt ſuſpend themſelves by them. 
It is not true that there are races of the Eſquimaur 
entirely black, as has been ſuppoſed, and afterward: 
pretended to be accounted for ; neither do they live un- 
der ground. How ſhould they dig into a foil which 
the cold renders harder than ſtone ? How 1s it poſſible 
they ſhould live in caverns where they would be infal- 
libly drowned by the firſt melting of the ſnows? What, 
however, is certain, and almoſt equally ſurpriſing, is, 
that theſe people ſpend the winter under huts run up 
T4 12 
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in haſte, and made of flints joined together with ce- 
ments of ice, where they hve without any other fire but” 
that of a lamp hung up in the middle of the ſhed, for 
the purpoſe of dreſſing their game and the fiſh they feed 
upon. The heat of their blood, and of their breath, 
added to the vapour ariſing from this ſmall flame, is 
ſufficient to make their huts as hot as ſtoves. 

The Eſquimaux dwell conſtantly near the ſea, from- 
whence they are ſupplied with all their proviſions. Both 
their conſtitution and complexion partake of the quali- 
ty of their ſood. The fleth of the ſeal, which is their 
ſood, and the oil of the whales, which is their drink, 
gives them an olive complexion, a ſtrong ſmell of fiſh, 
an oily and tenacious ſweat, and ſometimes a ſort of 
ſcaly leproſy. This laſt is, probably, the reaſon why 
the mothers have the ſame cultom as the bears of lick- 
ing their young ones. MID 

This nation, weak and degraded by nature, is not- 
withſtanding moſt intrepid upon a ſea that is conſtant- 
ly dangerous. In boats made and ſowed together like 
ſo many Borachios, but at the ſame time ſo well cloſed, 
that it is impoſſible for the water to penetrate them, 
they follow the ſhoals of herrings through the whole 
of their polar emigrations, and attack the whales and 
ſeals at the peril of their lives. One ſtroke of the 
whale*s tail is ſufficient to drown a hundred of theſe 
aſſailants, and the ſeal is armed with teeth to devour 
thoſe he cannot drown ; but the hunger of the Eſqui- 
maux is ſuperior to the rage of theſe monſters. They 
have an inordinate thirſt for the oil of the whale, which 
is neceſſary to preſerve the heat in their ſtomachs, and 
defend them from the ſeverity of the cold; Indeed 
whales, men, birds, and all the quadrupeds and: fiſh of 
the north are ſupplied: by nature with a degree of fat 
which prevents the muſcles from freezing, and the 
blood from coagulating, Every thing in theſe arctic 
regions is either oily or gummy, and even the trees are 
relinous. 

The Eſquimaux are, notwithſtanding, ſabje& to two 
fatal diſorders, the ſcurvy andthe loſs of fight. The 
continuation of the ſnows on the ground, joined to the 
reverberation of the rays of the ſun on the ice, dazzle + 
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their eyes in ſuch a manner, that they are almoſt con 
ftantly obliged to wear ſhades of two pieces of very thin 
wood, through which ſmall apertures for the light have 
been bored with fiſh, bones. Doomed to a fix months 
night, they never ſee the ſun but obliquely, and then 
it ſeems rather to blind them than to give them light, 
Sight, the moſt delightful bleſſing of nature, is a fatal 
gift to them, and they are generally deprived of it when 
oung. | | 
1 A itill more cruel evil, which is the ſcurvy, conſumes 
them by ſlow degrees. It inſinuates itſelf into their 
blood, changes, thickens, and impoverithes the whole 
maſs. The fags of the ſea, which they inſpire, the 
denſe and inelaſtic air they breathe in their huts, which 
are ſhut up from all communication with the external 
air, the conſtant and tedious inactivity of their winters, 
a mode of lite alternately roving and ſedentary, every 
thing, in ſhort, ſerves to increaſe this dreadful malady, 
which, ina little time, becomes contagious, and, ſpread-. 
ing itſelf throughout their abodes, is tranſmitted by 


cohabitation, and perhaps likewiſe. by the means of ge- 


neration. 
Notwithſtanding theſe inconveniencies, the Eſqui- 
maux is ſo paſſionately fond of his country, that no in- 
habitant of the moſt la voured ſpot under heaven quits 
it with more reluctance than he does his frozen deſerts. 
The difficulty he finds in breathing in a ſofter and 
cooler climate may poſſibly be the reaſon of this at - 
tachment. The tky of Amſterdam, Copenhagen, and 
London, t hough conſtantly obſcured by thick and foetid 
vapours, is too. clear for an Eſquimaux. Perhaps too, 
there may be ſomething in the change of life and man- 
ners ſtill more contrary to the health of ſavages than, 
the climate. It is not impoſſible but that the indulgen- 
ces of an European may be poiſon to the Eſquimaux. 
Such were the inhabitants of the country diſcovered 
in 1610 by Henry Hudſon. This intrepid mariner, 
in ſearching after a north-weſt paſſage to the ſouth- 
ſeas, diſcovered this ſtrait, through which he hoped to 
find out a new way to Aſia by America. He ſailed 


boldly into the midit of the unknown gulph, and was 


preparing to explore all its parts, when his creacherous; 
| ſhip's 
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ſhip's company put him into the long boat, with ſeven 


others, and left him, without either arms or proviſions, 


expoſed to all the dangers both of ſea and land. The 


barbarians who refuſed him the neceſſaries of life could 
not, however, rob him of the honour of the diſcovery 
and the bay which he firſt found out will ever be call - 
ed by his name. 

The miſeries of the civil war which followed ſoon 


after, had, however, made the Engliſh forget this diſ- 


tant country, which had nothing to attract them. More 


peaceable times had not yet brought it to their remem-' 


brance, when Groſeillers and Radiſſon, two French 
Canadians, who had met with ſome diſappointments at 
home, informed the Engliſh; who were engaged in re- 
pairing the miſchiets of difcord by trade, on the pro- 


fits ariſing from furs, and of their claim to the country 
that furniſhed them. Thoſe who propoſed this buſineſs 
ſhewed ſo much ability that they were intruſted with 


the execution of it, and the firſt eſtabliſhment they form- 


ed ſucceeded ſo well, that it ſurpaſſed their own hopes 


as well as their promiſes. 


This ſucceſs alarmed the French, who were afraid, | 
and with reaſon, that, moſt of the fine furs which they 


got from the northern parts of Canada would be car- 


ried to Hudſon's Bay. Their alarms were confirmed 


by the unanimous teitimony of their Coureurs de Bois, 


who, ſince 1656, had been four times as far as the bor- 


ders of the ſtraits. It would have been a deſirable thing 
to have gone by the ſame road to attack the new co- 
lony; but the diſtance was thought too great, not- 
withſtanding the convenience of the rivers ; and it was 
at length determined that the expedition thould be made 
by ſea. The fate of it was truſted to Groſeillers and 
Radiſſon, who were brought back to a ſenſe of their 
duty; whether it be that every man is eaſily induced 
to return to his native country, or that a Frenchman: 
has only to leave his ; in order to fall in love 
with it. 

Theſe two bold and reſtleſs men failed from Quebec 
in 1682, in two veſſels badly fitted out; but, on their 
arrival, finding themſelves not ſtrong enough to attack 


the enemy, they were contented with erecting a fort _ 
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the neighbourhood of that they thought to have taken. 
From this time there began a rivallhip bètween the two 

anies, one ſettled atx Canada, the other in Eng. 
land, for the excluſive trade of the bay, which was con- 
ſtantly fed by the diſputes it gave birth to, till, at Jaſt, 


after each of their ſettlements had been frequently ta- 


ken by the other, all hoſtilities were terminated, and 
the whole was given up to Great Britain at the treaty 
of Utrecht. $3. 211 
. Hudſon's Bay, properly ſpeaking, is only a mart for 
trade. 'The ſeverity of the climate, havang deſtroyed 
all the corn ſown there at different times, has fruſtra - 
ted every hope ef agriculture, and conſequently of po- 
pulation. Throughout the whole of this extenſive coaſt 
there are not more than ninety or a hundred ſoldiers, 
or factors, comprized in four bad forts, of which York 
Fort is the principal. Their buſineſs is to receive 
the furs which the neighbouring ſavages bring in ex- 
change for merchandiſe, of which they have been taught 
the value and uſe. 1:44 
Though theſe ſkins are of much more value than 


thoſe which come out of countries not ſo far north, 


yet they are cheaper. The ſavages give ten beaver 
{kins for a gun, two for a pound of powder, one for 
four pounds of lead, one for a hatchet, one for fix 
knives, two for a pound of glaſs beads, fix for a cloth 
coat, five for a petticoat, and one for a pound of tobac- 
co. Combs, looking-glaſtes, kettles, and brandy ſell 
in proportion. As the beaver is the common meaſure 
of exchange, by another regulation as fraudulent as 
the firſt, two otter's ſkins and three martins are requi- 
red inſtead of one beaver. Beſides this tyranny, which 
is authoriſed, there is another which is at leaſt tolera- 
ted, by which the ſavages are conſtantly deft auded in 
the quality, quantity, and meaſure of what is given 
them; and the fraud amounts to about one third of 
the value. | 

From this regulated ſyſtem of impoſition, it is eaſy 
to gueſs that the commerce of Hudion's Bay is a mo- 
nopoly. The capital of the Company that is in poſſeſ- 
Gon of it was originally no more than 241,500 livres , 


and: 
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and has been ſucceſſively increaſed to 24380500 li- 


vres . This capital brings them in an annual returg 
of forty or fifty thouſand ſkins of beavers or other anis 
mals, upon which they make ſo exhorbitant a profit, 
that it excites the jealouſy and clamours of the nation; 
Two thirds of theſe beautiful furs are either, conſumed 
in kind in the three kingdoms, or made uſe of in the 
national manufactures. The reſt are carried into Ger- 
many, where the climate makes chem a valuable com- 
modity. ' 4 * 1 18 * 1 7:43 


Y font TREND T4 1 13 
Bor it is neither the acquiſition of „„ „ „„ 
theſe ſavage riches, nor the ſtill great- Whether Tor 
er emoluments that might be drawn is a paſſage at 


from this trade, if it were made tree, 4 i; m4 IP | 
22 


which have fixed the attention of Eng- 2 
land, as well as chat of all Europe, aft 

upon this part of the new continent. Hudſon's Bay 
always has been, and is ſtill looked upon as the neareſt 
road from Europe, to the Eaſt Indies, and to the rich- 
eſt parts of Aſia. 5 | | 

Cabot was the firſt who entertained an idea of a 
north-weſt paſſage to the South · ſeas; but his diſcover- 
ies ended at Newfoundland. After him followed a crowd 
of Engliſli navigators, many of whom had the glory 
of giving their names to ſavage coaſts, which no mor- 
tal had ever viſited before. Theſe bold and me- 
morable expeditions were more brilliant than of real 
uſe. The moſt fortunate of them did not furniſh the 
lealt conjecture concerning the end propoſed. The 
Dutch, leſs frequent in their trials, and leſs animated 
in the means by which they purſued them, were of 
courſe not more ſucceſsful, and the whole began to be 
treated as a chimæra, when the diſcovery of Hudſon's 
Bay rekindled all the hopes that had been nearly ex- 
tinguiſhed. 

At this period the attempts were renewed with freſh 
ardour, Whilſt the mother country was haraſſed by 
inteſtine commotions, and diſcouraged by ſucceſsleſs en- 
terprizes, New England, whoſe fituation was very fa- 
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vourable, continued her efforts with redoubled vigour, hy 
Still, however, for ſome time there were more voyages lo 
undertaken than diſcoveries made. The nation was a 
long time kept in ſuſpenſe by the different accounts of * 
the adventurers divided amongſt themſelves. While ar 
ſome maintained the poſſibility, others the probability, 
and others again aſſerted the certainty of the paſſage, hh 
the accounts they gave, inſtead of clearing up the point, 
involved it in till greater darkneſs. - Indeed, theſe ac- * 
eounts are ſo confuſed and obſcure, ſo many things are 4 
concealed in them, and they diſplay ſuch viſible marks ſo! 

of ignorance,and want of veracity, that, with the ut- th 
mo deſire of deciding, it is impoſſible to build any 
thing like a folid judgment upon teſtimonies ſo ſuſpici- ſtr 
ous. At length, the famous expedition of 1746 threw ot 
ſome kind of light upon a point which had remained t 
enveloped in darkneſs for two centuries paſt. But up- Et 


on what grounds have the later navigators. conceived 
better hopes? What are the experiments on which B. 
they found their conjectures? Let us proceed to give 


an account of their arguments : fre 
- "here are three facts in natural hiſtory, which hence- ſea 
forward mult be taken for granted. The firſt is, that th; 
the tides come from the ocean, and that they extend A. 
more or leſs into the other ſeas, in proportion as their tel 
ſeveral channels communicate with the great reſervoirs ſer 
by larger or ſmaller openings; whence it follows, that {© 2% 
this periodical motion is ſcarce perceprible in the Medi- of 
terranean, in the Baltic, and in other gulphs of the ſame | 
nature, A ſecond matter of fact is, that the tides are the 
much later and much weaker in places more remote lon 
from the ocean, than in thoſe which are nearer to it. wh 
The third fact is, that violent winds, which blow in a me 
direction with the tides, make them riſe above their or- ert. 
dinary boundaries; and that thoſe which blow in a |] © | 
contrary direction, retard the motion of the tides, at the © ©24 
ſame time that they diminiſh their ſwell. viſt 
From theſe principles, it is moſt certain, that, if inf: 
Hudſon's Bay were no more than a gulph incloſed be- as | 
tween two continents, and had no communication but — 


with the Atlantic, the tides in it would be very incon- 


fiderable ; they would be weaker in proportion as they A 
| were 
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were farther removed from the ſource, and they would 
loſe a great deal of their force wherever they had to 


reſiſt oppoſite winds. But it is proved, by obſervations 


made with the greateſt ſkill and preciſion, that the tides 
are very high throughout-the whole of the bay. It is 
certain, that they are higher towards the bottom than 
even at the very mouth of the bay, or at leaſt in the 
neighbourhood of it. Ir is proved, that even this height 
increaſes whenever the wind blows from a corner op- 
polite to the ſtreight; it is, therefore, certain, that Hud- 
ſon's Bay has a communication with the ocean, beſides 
that which has been already diſcovered. 

Thoſe who have attempted to explain theſe very 

ſtriking facts, by the ſuppoſition of a communication 
of Hudſon's Bay with Baffin's Bay, or with Davis's 
Streights, are evidently miſtaken, They would not 
{cruple to acknowledge it, if they only conſidered that 
the tides are much lower in Davis's Streights and in 
Baſſin's Bay, than in Hudſon's. 
But if the tides in Hudſon's Bay can neither come 
from the Atlantic ocean nor from any other northern 
ſea, in which they are always much weaker, it follows 
that they muſt come from ſome part in the South · ſea. 
And this is till further apparent from another incon- 
teſtable fact, which is, that the higheſt tides ever ob- 
ſerved upon: theſe coaſts are always occaſioned by the 
north- welt winds, which blow directly againſt the mouth 
of the Streights. 27 

Having = determined, as much as the nature of 
the ſubject will permit, the exiſtence of this paſſage ſo 
long and ſo vainly wiſhed for, it remains to find out in 
what part of the bay it is to be expected. Every thing. 
inclines us to think that the attempts which have hith- 
erto been made, without either choice or mechod, ought 
to be directed towards Welcome Bay, on the weſtern. 
coaſt. Firſt, the bottom of the ſea is ſo clear as to be 
viſible at the depth of about eleven fathom, which is an 
infallible ſign that the water comes from ſome ocean, 
as ſuch a tranſparency is incompatible either with the 
waters diſcharged from rivers, or with melted ſnow or 
rain. Secondly, the currents, the violence of which 


cannot be accounted for but by ſuppoſing them to come 


from 
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from ſome weſtern ſea, keep this place always free from 
ice, whilſt all the reſt of che bay is covered” with it. 
Laſtly, the whales who, towards the latter ſeaſon, al- 
ways go in ſearch. of the warmeſt climates, are found 


in great abundance in theſe parts, towards the end of 


the ſummer, which would ſeem to indicate that they 
have a way of going from thence to the uy ſeas, not 


to the northern ocean. 


We have reaſon to imagine that the paſſage is- very 


Ys forts All the rivers that empty themſelves into the 


weſtern coaſt of Hudſon's Bay are ſinall and flow, which 
ſeems to prove that they do not come from afar; and 
that, conſequently, the lands which part the two ſeas 
are of a ſmull extent. This argument is ſtrengthened 
by the height and regularity of the tides. Wherever 
there is no other difference between the times of the 
ebb and flow, but what is occaſioned by the retarded 
progreſſion of the moon in her return to the meridian; 
it is a certain ſign that the ocean from whence thoſe 
tides come is very near. If the paſſage is ſhort, and not 
very far to the north, as every ching ſeems to promiſe, 
we may alſo preſume that it is very eaſy. The rapidi- 
ty of the currents obſervable in theſe latitudes, which 
do not allow any cakes of ice to continue in them, can- 
not but give ſome weight to this conjecture, © 
The diſcoveries that ſtill remain to be made are of 
fo much importance, that it would be the higheſt pitch 
of folly to give them up. If the paſſage ſo long ſought 
for were once found, communications would be opened 


between parts of the globe which hitherto ſeem to have 


been ſeparared by nature. They would ſoon be extend- 
ed to the continent of the South- ſeas, and to all the nu- 
merous iſlands ſcattered in that immenſe ocean. The 
intercourſe which has ſubſiſted nearly for three centu- 
ries between the commercial nations of Europe and the 
moſt remote parts of India, being happily freed from 
the inconveniencies of a long navigation, would be 


much briſker, more conſtant, and more advantageous. 


Ic is not to be doubted that the Engliſn would be am- 
bitious of ſecuring an excluſive enjoyment of the fruits 


of their activity and expences. This with would cer- 


txinly be very natural, and would be very powerfully 
"SIP 
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ſupported. But as the advantages obtained would be 
of ſuch a nature that it would be impofſible always to 
preſerve the ſole poſſeſſion of them, we may venture to 
foretell, that all nations mult in time become partakers 
of it. Whenever this happens, both the ſtreights of 
Magellan and Cape Horn will be entirely deſerted, and 
the Cape of Good Hope much leſs frequented. 
Whatever may be the conſequences of the diſcovery, 
it is equally for the intereſt and dignity of Great Bri- 
tain to purſue her attempts, till they are either crowned 
with ſucceſs, or the impoſſibility of ſucceeding is fully 
demonſtrated. The reſolution ſhe has already taken, 
in 1745, of promiſing a confiderable reward to the ſea» 
men who ſhall make this important diſcovery, though 
it be an equal proot of the wiſdom and generoſity of 
her councils, is not alone ſufficient to attain the end 
propoſed. The Englith minifiry cannot be ignorant, 
that all the efforts made, either by government or in- 
dividuals, will prove abortive, till ſuch time as the trade 
not to Hudfon's Bay ſhall be entirely free. The Company, 
iſe, in whoſe hands it has been ever fince 1670, not content 
di- with negledting the chief object of its inſtitution, by ta- 
ich king no ſteps itſelf for the diſcovery of the north-weſt 
an- paffag „has even thrown every impediment in the way 
of thoſe who, from love of fame, or other motives, have 
of deen prompted to this great undertaking. Nothing can 
teh ever alter this iniquitous ſpirit, which i is the very effence 
ght of monopoly. 


ned | 
ave HayeiLy the excluſive privilege n 
ad- which prevails at Hudſon's Bay, and Wo n 7 
nu-ſeems to exclude all nations from the ewfoundland. 


The means of acquiring knowledge and riches, does not ex- 
u- tend its oppreſſion to Newfoundland. This ifland, fita« 
the I ated between 46 and 52 degrees of north latitude, is 
-om ſeparated from the coaſt of Labrador only by a canal 
be of moderate breadth, known by the name of Belleiſle 
ous.” | Streights. It is of a triangular form. and a little more 
am- chan three hundred leagues in circumference. We can 
its only ſpeak by conjecture of the inland parts of it, becauſe 
no body has ever penetrated far, on account of the dif- 
ficulty V. it, and the apparent inutility of ſuc- 
Vor. V. 2 ceeding 
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ceeding in the attempt. The little that is known of 
this ſtreight is, that it is full of very ſteep rocks, moun. 
tains covered with bad wood, and ſome very narrow 
and ſandy valleys. Theſe inacceſſible places are ſtock. 
ed with deer, which multiply with the greater eaſe, 
from the ſecurity of their ſituation. . No ſavages have 
ever been ſeen there, except a few Eſquimaux, who 
come over from the continent in the hunting ſeaſon, 
The coaſt abounds with creeks, roads, and harbours; 
is ſometimes covered with moſs, but more commonl 
with ſmall pebbles, which ſeem as if they had been pla- 
ced there with deſign, for the purpoſe of drying the fiſh 
caught in the neighbourhood. In all the open places, 
where the flat ſtones reflect the ſun's rays, the heat is 
exceſſive, The reſt of the country is intenſely cold; leſs 
ſo, however, from its ſituation, than from the heights, 
the foreſts; the winds, and, above all, the vaſt moun- 
tains of ice which, coming out of the northern ſeas, are 
ſtopped on theſe coaſts and remain there. The ſky to- 
wards the north and weſt is conſtantly ſerene; it is 
much leſs ſo towards the eaſt and ſouth, both of them 
being too near the great bank, which is enveloped in a 
perpetual ſog. | 

This iſland was originally diſcovered in 1497, by a 
Venetian called Cabot, at that time in the ſervice of 
England, who made no ſettlement there. It was pre- 
ſumed, from the ſeveral voyages made after this, with 
a view of examining what advantages might be derived 
from it, that it was fit for nothing but the cod-fiſhery, 
which is very plentiful in that ſea. Accordingly, the 
Engliſh uſed to fend out at firſt ſmall veſſels in the ſpring, 
which returned again in autumn, with their freight of 
flb, both ſalt and freſh. The conſumption of this ar- 
ticle became almoſt univerſal, and there was a great 
demand for it, particularly among the Roman catho- 
lics. The Engliſh availed themſelves of this ſuperſti- 
tion, to enrich themſelves at the expence of the clergy, 
who had formerly drawn their wealth from England, 
and thought of forming ſettlements in Newfoundland, 
The firſt that were eſtabliſhed, at great intervals from 
one another, were unſuccefsful, and were all forſaken 
ſoon aſter they were founded. The firſt that acquired 
| | | any 
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any ſtability was in 1608, the ſucceſs of which raiſed 
ſuch a ſpirit of emulation, that, within Torty years, all 
the: ſpace between Conception Bay and Cape Ras was 
peopled by a colony amounting to above four thouſand 
fouls. Thoſe who were employed in the fiſhery, bein 
forced, both from the nature of their occupations — 
that of the ſoil, to live at a diſtance from each other, 
cut paths of communication through the woods. 'Their 
eneral rendezyous was at St John's, where, in an ex- 
cellent harbour, protected by two mountains, at the diſ- 
tance only of a ſtone-caſt from each other, and large 
enough to contain above two hundred ſhips, they uſed 
to meet with privateers from the mother-country, who 
carried off the produce of their fiſhery, and gave them 
other neceſſaries in exchange for it. ; | 
The French did not wait for this proſperity of the 
Engliſh trade, to turn their thoughts to Newfoundland. 
They had for a long time frequented the ſouthern parts 
of the iſland, where the Malouins in particular came 
every year to a place they had called the Petit Nord. 
Atter this, ſome of them fixt without order upon the 
coalt from Cape Ray to Chapeau Rouge, and at length 
they became numerous enough to form ſomething like 
a town in Placentia Bay, where they had every con- 
venience that could make their fiſhery ſucceſsful. 
Before this bay is a road of about a league and a half 
in breadth, but not ſufficiently ſheltered from the N. N. 


. - 


W. winds, which blow there with extreme violence. 


The ſtreight, which forms the entrance of the bay, is 
ſo confined by rocks, that only one veſſel can enter at 
a time, and even that muſt be towed in. At the extre- 
mity of the bay, which is eighteen leagues long, there 
is an exceeding ſafe harbour, large enough to contain 
156 ſhips. Notwithſtanding the advantage of ſuch a 
poſition for ſecuring to France the whole fiſhery of the 
ſouthern coaſt of Newfoundland, yet the miniſtry of 
Verſailles paid very little attention to it. It was not 
till 1687 that a ſmall fort was built at the mouth of the 
ſtreight, in which a garriſon was placed of about fifty 
men. 


. Till this period, the inhabitants, whom neceſſity had 
fixed upon this barren and ſavage coaſt, had been hap- 
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pily forgotten 5 but from that time began a ſyſtem of 

oppreſſion which continued increaſing every day, and 
| F - was eſtabliſhed by the rapaciouſneſs of the ſucceſſive 

| governors. This tyranny, by which the coloniſts were 
prevented from acquiring that degree of competency 
| that was neceſſary to enable them to purſue their la- 
4x bours with ſucceſs, mult alſo hinder them from increa- 
| ung their numbers. The French fiſhery, therefore, 
eould never proſper like that of the Engliſh. Notwith- 
Kanding this, Great Britain did not forget, at the trea- 
ty of Utrecht, the inroads that had ſo often. been made 
upon their territaries by their enterprizing neighbours, 
who, ſupported by the Canadians, accuſtomed to expe. 
ditions and to the fatigues of the chace, trained up in the 
art of bufa-fighting, and exerciſed in ſudden attacks, 
dad frequently carried devaſtation into her ſeveral ſet. 
tlements. This was ſufficient to induce her to demand 
the entire poſſeſſion of the iſland, and the misfortunes 1 
ef the French obliged them to ſubmit to this ſacrifice Wi 


not, however, without reſerving to themſelves not only te. 
the right of fiſhing on one part of the iſland, but alſo I fis 
on the Great Bank, which was conſidered as belongin ed 
wit, 11 

| wh 


- 


1 * Tux fiſh which makes theſe la- ip: 
- Fiſheries eftabliſh- titudes ſo famous is the cod, pla 


Ae Nn 0, are never above three ſeer T 
long, and often leſs ; but there are none in the whole Sel 
ocean whoſe mouth is ſo large in proportion to their 1 *< 

im: 


fize, or who are ſo voracious. Broken pieces of earth- 
en ware, iron, and glaſs, are often found in their bel- gu! 
hies. Their ſtomach, indeed, does not digeſt theſe hard tim 


tabſtances, as it hath long been.thought ; but it hath | Wit. 
the power of inverting itſelf, like a pocket, and thus * 
diſcharges whatever loads it. wy 
This fith is found in the northern ſeas of Europe, on 
The fithery is carried on by 30 Engliſh, 60 French, we 


and 150 Dutch veſſels, one with anather from 80 to 100 
rons burden. Their competitors are the Irith, and e- 
ſpecially the Norwegians. The latter are employed be- cher 
fore the filhing ſeaſon in collecting upon the coalt the c 
eggs of the cod, which is a bait neceſſary to _ py 

| | chards. 
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chards. They ſell, one year with another, from twenty. 
to twenty-two thouſand tons of this fiſh, at ꝙ livres“ per 
ton. If it could be diſpoſed of, a great deal more would 
be caught; for an able naturaliſt, who has had the pa- 
tience to count the eggs of one ſingle cod, has found 
9, 344,000 of them. This profuſion of nature muſt ſtill 
be increaſed at Newfoundland, where the cod-fiſh is 
found in infinitely greater plenty. | 
The cod-fiſh of Newfoundland is alſo more delicate, 

though not ſo white; but it is not an object of trade 
when freſh, and only ſerves for the food of thoſe who 
are employed on the fiſhery, When it is falted and 
dried, or only ſalted, it becomes a uſeful article to a 


great part of Europe and America. That which is 


only ſalted is called green cod, and is caught upon the 
great bank. 

This flip of land is one of thoſe mountains formed 
under water by the ſlime which the ſea is continually 
waſhing away from the continent. Both its extremities 
terminate ſo much in a point, that it is difficult to aſ- 
ſign the preciſe extent of it, but it is generally reckon- 
ed to be 160 leagues long and go broad. 'Towards the 
middle of it, on the European fide, is a kind of bay, 
which has been called the ditch. Throughout all this 
ſpace the depth of water varies conſiderably ; in ſome 
places there are only five, in others above ſixty fathom. 
The ſun ſcarce ever ſhows itſelf there, and the fky is 
generally covered with a thick cold fog. The waves 
are always agitated, and the winds around it always 
impetuous, which muſt be owing, to the fea being irre- 
gularly driven forward by currents, which bear ſome- 
times on one fide, ſometimes on the other, and ftrike. 
with great force againſt the borders, which are every 
where perpendicular, and repel them with equal vio- 
lence. This is moſt likely to be the true cauſe, becauſe 
on the bank itſelf, at ſome diſtance from the coaſt, it is 
as quiet as in a bay, except when there happens to-be 
a forced wind which comes from a greater diſtance. 

From the middle of July to the latter end of Auguſt ' 
there is no cod ſound either upon the great bank or 
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any of the ſmall ones near it ; but the fiſhery is carried 1 
on all the reſt of the year. The ſhips employed in it 
are commonly from 50 to 150 tons, and their crews 
never conſiſt of leſs than twelve, or more than twenty. \ 
five men. Theſe fiſhermen are provided with lines, and, 
before they fer to work, catch a filth called the caplin, f 
vrhich is a bait for the cod. * I 
Previous to their entering upon the fiſhery, they n 
build a gallery on the outſide of the ſhip, which reaches t 
from the main maſt to the ſtern, and ſometimes the E 
whole length of it. This gallery is furniſhed with bar- fi 


| rels, of which the top is beaten out. The filhermen at 
place themſelves within theſe, and are ſheltered from is 
'! | the weather by a pitched covering faſtened to the bar- tt 


rels. As ſoon as they catch a cod, they cut out its 
tongue, and _ it to one of the boys to carry to a per- 
ſon appGinted for the purpoſe, who immediately ſtrikes 
off the head, plucks out the liver and entrails, and 
then lets it fall through a ſmall hatchway between the 
decks; when another man takes it, and draws out the 
bone as far as the navel, and then lets it fink through 
another hatchway into the hold, where it is ſalted and 
ranged in piles. The perſon who falts it is attentive 
to leave falt enough between the rows of fiſh which form 
the piles, to prevent their touching each other, and 
yet not to leave too much, as either exceſs would ſpoit 
the cod. | 
By the law of nature, the right of fiſhing upon the 
eat bank ought to have been common to all mankind ; 
notwithſtanding which the two powers who have co- 


lonies in North America have made no ſcruple of ap- Fir 
propriating it to themſelves > and Spain, who alone ſor 
could have any claim to it, and who, from the number Irv 
of her monks, might have pleaded the neceſſity of aſ- five 
ferting it, entirely gave up the matter at the laſt peace; alſc 
ſince which time the Engliſh and French are the only Th 
nations who frequent theſe latitudes. of t 
In 1768 France ſent out 145 ſhips, the expence of | 
which, as they were all new, is valued at 2,547,000 li- (a 
vres *. Theſe veſſels, which carried in all 8,830 tons, C 
were (c 
(a 


111,431 l. 55. 
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were manned by 1700 men, who, upon an average; and 


according to calculations aſcertained by being often re- 
peated, mult; trave caught each 700 fiſh; ſo that the 
whole ofthe filkery muſt have produced 1, 190,000, 
Theſe fiſh are divided into three ſeparate claſſes. The 
firſt conſiſts of thoſe which are twenty-four inches in 
length or upwards, the ſecond comprehend thoſe which 
meaſure from nineteen to' twenty-four, and the third 
takes in all that are under nineteen inches. If the filh- 


ery has yielded, as it commonly does, two fifths of good 


ſh, two fift hs of ordinary fiſh, and one fifth of bad; 
and if the fiſh has been fold at the common price, which 
is 150 livres (a) the hundred weight, the produce of 
the whole fiſhery. will amount to 1,050,000 livres (5). 
The hundred' weight is compoſed of 136 cod of the 
firſt quality, and of 272 of the ſeeond; which two ſorts 
taken together generally ſell for 180 livres (c) the hun- 
dred. Only 136 cod are required to make up the hun- 
dred weight of the third elaſs; but this liundred weight 
ſells only for one third of the other, that is to ſay, for 
60 livres (d), when the firſt is worth 180 (e). Conſe- 
quently the 1, 190,000 cod, really caught and reduced 
in this manner, make only 700,000 cod, which, at 150 
livres (J) the hundred weight, which is the mean price 
of the three ſorts of fiſh, will produce only 1,050,000 
livres (g). Out of this the crew mult receive for their 
ſhare, which is one fifth, 210,000 livres (5); conſe- 
quently there remains only 840, ooo livres (i) profit for 
the undertakers. | | Ps Toe Hl 
This is not ſufficient, as will be eaſily made evident. 
Firſt, we muſt deduct᷑ the expences of unloading, whieh, 
for the 145 ſhips, cannot be reckoned at leſs than 8 700 
hvres (). The inſurance of 2,547,000 livres (40, at 
five per cent. amounts to 127,350 livres (m). As much 
alſo muſt be deducted for the intereſt of the money. 
The value of the ſhips muſt be eſtimated at two thirds 
ef the capital advanced, and will therefore be 1, 698, 0 
55 livres (a). 
(a) 61; ITs. 3d. Q 71. 175. 6d. (i) 36;7501. 
(5) 45,9371. 10s. (J) 61. 118. 3d. 95 3801. 126. 6d. 
(c) 71. 178. 64. (2) 4 9371 10s. (J) 111,431. 5s, 
(4) 21. 12%; d. (+#)9,1871. 105. (n) 555711; 118. 3d. 
(2 74,487 I, 10 3. ö 
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livres. If we allow no more than five per cent. for 
the annual repair of the ſhips, we ſhall-ſill be obliged 
to ſubtract 84,900 livres (o) from the profits. All theſe 
ſums added together make a loſs of 357,300 livres (p), 
which being aſſeſſed upon a capital of 2,547,000 li- 
vres (5), makes a loſs of 14 livres and 6 deniers (7) per 
cent. 497 

Thoſe who think this loſs may be compenſared by the 
oil extracted from the cod's liver, and by the tongues. 
and bowels, which are likewiſe ſalted and ſold, will find 


_ themſelves much miſtaken, as theſe trifling articles are 


ſcarce ſufficient to pay the ſalaries of the captains, and 
the duties laid upon the commiſſions of ſale. | 

The French miniſtry muſt, therefore, either abſolute. 
ly give up the fiſhery of the green cod, which is con- 
ſumed in the capital, and in the northern provinces of 
the kingdom, or muſt take off the enormous duties 
which are at preſent laid on this kind of confumption. 
If they delay much longer to ſacrifice this inſignificant 
portion of the public revenue to ſo valuable a branch 
of trade, they will ſoon have the mortification to ſee 
the revenue difappear, together with che trade that pro- 
duced it. The habit of trading, the hopes of amend- 
ment, the averſion the traders have for ſelling their 
ſlips and ſtock under prime coſt ; theſe are the only 
motives that induce them ſtill to continue the cod-fiſh- 
ery ; motives which muſt certainly have an end, and, 
if we may judge from the general appearance of diſſa- 
tisfaction, that period is not very far off. 

The Engliſh have not the fame reaſons for giving it 
up, as the produce of their fiſhery is ſubject to no tax. 
They have alſo another advantage, which is, that, not 
coming from Enrope, as their competitors, do, but on- 
ly from Newfoundland, or other places almoſt as near, 
they can make uſe of very ſmall veſſels, which are ea- 


- fily managed, are not much raiſed, above the water, 


and where ſails may be brought level with the deck, ſo 
that being very little expoſed, even to the moſt violent 
winds, their work is ſeldom interrupted by the rough- 
Mun 8 Ef nes 
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neſs. of the weather. Beſides, they do not, as other fea- 
men, loſe their time in procuring baits,- as they bring 
them along wich them. In a word, their ſailors are 
more inured to the fatigues, more accuſtomed to the 
cold, and more ready at the buſineſs. | a 
The Engliſh, however, attend very little to the fiſh« 
ery of the green cod; becauſe they have no proper mart 
for diſpoſing of it. In this branch they do not ſell half 
ſo much as their rivals. As their cod is prepared with 
very little care, they ſeldom make up a complete car 
of it. For fear of its ſpoiling, they commonly quit the 
great bank, with two thirds, and very often with on- 
ly half their lading, whick they ſell to the Spaniſh and 
Portugueſe, and amongſt their own countrymen, But 
they make themſelves amends for this trifling exporta- 
tion of the green cod, by the great ſuperiority they have 
acquired in all markets for the dry cod. 
This branch of trade is carried on in two different 
ways. That which is called the Wandering Fiſhery 
delongs to veſſels which ſail every year from Europe 
to Newſoundland, at the end of March, or in April. 
As they come near the iſland, they frequently meet 
with a quantity of ice, which the northern currents 


puſh towards the ſouth, which is broken to pieces by 


repeated ſhocks, and melts ſooner or later at the return 
of the heats. Theſe cakes of ice are frequently a league 
in circumference ; they are as high as the loſtieſt moun- 
tains, and reach to above fixty or eighty fathom under 
water. When they are joined to. leſſer pieces, they 
ſometimes occupy a ſpace of a hundred leagues in length, 
and twenty-five or thirty in breadth. Intereſt, which 
obliges the mariners to come to their landings as ſoon 
as poſſible, that they may chooſe the harbours moſt fa- 
vourable to the fiſhery, makes them deſpiſe the ſeverity 
of the ſeaſons and of the elements, all conſpiring againſt 
human induſtry. Neither the moſt formidable rampart 
erected by military art, nor the dreadful cannonade of 
a beſieged town, nor the terrors of the moſt ſkiltul and 
obſtinate ſea- fight, require ſo much temper, experience, 
and intrepidicy to encounter, as do theſe enormous 
floating bulwarks which the ſea oppoſes to the fmall 
fleets of filhermen. But the molt inſatiable of all paſ+ 
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ſions, the thirſt of gold, ſurmounts every obſtacle, and 
carries the mariner acroſs theſe mountains of ice to the 
ſpot where the ſhips are to take in their Jading. 

The firſt thing to be done after landing is to cut 


wood and erect icaffolds. Theſe labours employ every 
body. When they are finiſhed, the company divide; 


one half of the crew ſtays aſhore to cure the fiſh, and 
the other goes on board in ſmall boats. Thoſe which 
are intended for the fiſhery of the caplin have each four 
men; and thoſe for the cod, three. Theſe laſt, which 
are the moſt numerous, ſail before it is light, generally 
at the diſtance of three, four, or five leagues from the 
coaſt, and return in the evening to their ſcaffolds, 
near the ſea-ſide, where they depoſite the produce of 
When one man has taken off the cod's head, and 
emptied the body, he gives it to another, who ſlices it 
and puts it in ſalt, where it remains eight or ten days. 
After it has been well waſhed, it is laid on gravel, 
where it 1s left till it is quite dry. It is then heaped 
up in piles, and left for ſome days to exſude. After 
that, it is again laid on the ſtrand, where it continues 
drying, and takes the colour we ſee it have in Europe, 
There are no fatigues whatever to be compared with 
the Jabours of this fiſhery, which hardly leave thoſe 
who work at it four hours reſt in the night. Happily, 
the wholeſomeneſs of the climate keeps up the health 


of the people againſt ſuch ſevere trials; and theſe la- 


bours would be thought nothing of if they were re- 
warded by the produce, b 

But there are ſome harbours where the ſtrand is at 
ſo great a diſtance from the ſea, that a great deal of 
time is loſt in geiting to them; and others, in which 
the bottom 1s of ſolid rock, and without varec, ſo that 


the fiſh do not frequent them. There are others again, 


where the fifth grow yellow from a mixture of freſſi wa- 


ter with the ſalt; and ſome, in which it is burned up 


by the reverberation of ſun's rays reflected from the 
mountains. 

Even in the moſt favourable harbours, the people 
are not always ſure of a ſucceſsful fiſhery, The fiſh 
cannot abound equally in all parts; it is ROC 
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found to the north, ſometimes to the ſouth, and at o- 
ther times in the middle of the coalt, atcording as it is 
driven by the winds or attracted by the caplin. The 
fiſhermen, who happen to fix at a diſtance from the 
places which the fiſh may chooſe to frequent, are very 
unfortunate, for their expences are all thrown away by 
the impoſſibility of following the filh with all that is 
requiſite for the fiſhery. j 4 18 6 

The fiſhery ends about the beginning of September, 
becauſe at that time the ſun is no longer powerful e- 
nough to dry the fiſh ; but, when it has been ſucceſs- 
ful, the managers give over before that time, and make 
the beſt of their way, either to the Caribbees or to the 
Roman catholic ſtates in Europe, that they may not be 
deprived of the advantages of the firſt market, which 


they might chance to loſe by an over ſtock. 


In 1768 France ſent out on this trade 114 veſſels, 
carrying in all 15,590 tons; the prime coſt of which, 
together with the firſt expences of ſetting out, had a- 
mounted to 5, 661, 00 livres (2). The united crews 
conſiſted of 8.022 men, half of which were employed 
in taking the fiſh, and the other half in curing them. 
Every fiſherman muſt have taken for his ſhare 6000 
cod, and, conſequently, the produce of the whole mult 
have been 24,006,000 cod. Experience ſhews that 
there are 125 cod to each quintal. Conſequently 
24,066,000 mult have made 192, 528 quintals. Each 
quintal, upon an average, fold at 16 livres, 9 fols, and 
9 deniers (b), which makes for the whole ſale 3,174,305 
livres, 8 ſols (c). As every hundred quintal ot cod 
yields one barrel of oil, 192,528: quintals muſt have 


yielded 1925 barrels, which, at 120 livres (4) à barrel, 


makes 231,000 livres (e). Add to theſe the profis 
of freight made by the ſhips in returning home from 
the ports where they ſold their cargoes to where 
they were fitted out, which are eſtimated at 198,000 
livres (J), and the total profits of the filhery will * 


(4) 247,668 l. 158. kf | (3) About 148. 5 d. 
(c) 138,875 l. 178. 2 d. 3-4ths. (4) 5 l. 8s. 
(-) 1,1006 l. 58. (F) 3, Sal. 105. 
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ſions, the thirſt of gold, ſurmounts every obſtacle, and 
carries the mariner acroſs theſe mountains of ice to the 
ſpot where the ſhips are to take in their lading. 
The firſt thing to be done after landing is to cut 
wood and ered ſcaffolds. Theſe labours employ every 
body. When they are finiſhed, the company divide; 
one half of the crew ſtays athore to cure the fiſh, and 
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the other goes on board in ſmall boats. Thoſe which r 
are intended for the fiſhery of the caplin have each four 

men; and thoſe for the cod, three. "Theſe laſt, which b 
are the moſt numerous, ſail before it is light, generally n 
at the diſtance of three; four, or five leagues from the f1 
coaſt, and return in the evening to their ſcaffolds, t 
near the ſea · ſide, where they depoſite the produce of a 
the day. © 

: When one man has taken off the cod's head, and t. 
emptied the body, he gives it to another, who flices it 

and puts it in ſalt, where it remains eight or ten days. c 
After it has been well waſhed, it is laid on gravel, t 
where it is left till it is quite dry. It is then heaped n 
up in piles, and left for ſome days to exſude. After c 
that, it is again laid on the ſtrand, where it continues 11 
drying, and takes the colour we ſee it have in Europe. Is 
There are no fatigues whatever to be compared with c 
the labours of this fiſhery, which hardly leave thoſe h 
who work at it four hours reſt in the night. Happily, tl 
the wholefomeneſs of the climate keeps up the health - 


of the people againſt ſuch ſevere trials; and theſe la- q 
bours would be thought nothing of if they were re» 9 
warded by the produce. | 
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But there are ſome harbours where the ſtrand is at Y 
ſo great a diſtance from the ſea, that a great deal of Y 
time is loſt in geitmg to them; and others, in which n 
the bottom is of ſolid rock, and without varec, ſo that O! 
the fiſh do not frequent them. There are others again, tl 
where the fiſh grow yellow from a mixture of freſſ wa- tl 
ter with the ſalt z and ſome, in which it is burned up Ii 
by the reverberation of ſun's rays reflected from the 
mountains. | 


Even in the moſt favourable harbours, the people C 
are not always ſure of a ſucceſsful fiſhery, The fiſh (c 
cannot abound equally in all parts; it is ſometimes 
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found to the north, ſometimes to the ſouth, and at o- 
ther times in the middle of the coalt, atcording as it is 
driven by the winds or attracted. by the caplin, The 
fiſhermen, who happen to fix at a diſtance from the 
places which the fiſh may chooſe to frequent, are very 
unfortunate, for their expences are all thrown away by 
the impoſſibility of following the filh with all that is 
requiſite for the fiſhery. 13 | | 

The fiſhery ends about the beginning of September, 
becauſe at that time the ſun is no longer powerful e- 
nough to dry the fiſh; but, when it has been ſucceſs- 


ful, the managers give over before that time, and make 


the beſt of their way, either to the Caribbees or to the 
Roman catholic ſtates in Europe, that they may not be 
deprived of the advantages of the firſt market, which 


they might chance to loſe by an over ſtock, 


In 1768 France ſent out on this trade 114 veſſels, 
carrying in all 15, 590 tons; the prime coſt of which, 
together with the firſt expences of ſetting out, had a- 
mounted to 5, 661,00 livres (2). The united crews 
conſiſted of 8.022 men, half of which were employed 
in taking the fiſh, and the other half in curing them. 
Every fiſherman muſt have taken for his ſhare 6000 


cod, and, conſequently, the produce of the whole mult 


have been 24,066,000 cod. Experience ſhews that 
there are 125 cod to each quintal. Conſequently 
24,066,000 mult have made 192,528 quintals. Each 
quintal, upon an average, ſold at 16 livres, 9 fols, and 
9 deniers (b), which makes for the whole ſale 3,174,305 
livres, 8 ſols (c). As every hundred quintal of cod 
yields one barrel of oil, 192,528 quintals muſt have 


yielded 1925 barrels, which, at 120 livres (4) a barrel, 


makes 231,000 livres (e). Add to theſe the profis 
of freight made by the ſhips in returning home from 
the ports where they ſold their cargoes to where 
they were fitted out, which are eſtimated at 198,000 
livres (J), and the total profits of the fiſhery will nor 


be 
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is eſtabliſhed by the European 
on thoſe coaſts of America where the cod is molt plen- 
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be found to have amounted to more than 3, 603, 30; 
hvres, 8 ſols (g). e FIRE 
We may ſpare our readers a detail of the expences 
of unloading, which are.as troubleſome in their mi- 
nuteneſs as in their inſignificancy. Calculations of theſe 
have been made with the greateſt care and attention, 
and the acconnts confirmed by very intelligent and 
diſintereſted men, who from their profeſſions muſt have 
been the proper judges of this matter. They amount 
in the whole to 695,680 livres, 17 ſols, 6 deniers (5), 
fo that the net produce of the fiſhery amounted only 
to 2,90), 624 livres, 10'ſols, 6 deniers (i). | 
From theſe profits muſt be deducted the inſurance - 
money, which, at 6 per cent. upon a capital of 5,661,000 
livres (4), amounts to 339,660 livres(/). We muſt 
alſo reckon the intereſt of the money, which, at 5 per 
cent. makes 2$3,050 livres (n). Neither muſt we o- 
mit the tear and wear of the fhips, the prime coſt of 
which making half the whole capital, muſt be ſet down 
at 2,830,500 livres (a). This wear, therefore, which 
cannot be reckoned at leſs than 5 per cent. muſt amount 
to 141,525 livres (o). Admitting all theſe circumftan- 
ces, which, indeed, cannot be called in queſtion, it fol- 
lows, that the French have loſt upon this wandering 
fiſhery, in 1768, 687, 110 livres, 9 ſols, 6 deniers (p), 
and conſequently 12 livres, 2 ſols, 9 deniers (2) per 
cent. of their capital. 5 
Such loſſes, which unfortunately have been but tos 
often repeated, will deter the nation more and more 
from this ruinous branch of trade. Individuals who ſtill 
carry it on will ſoon give it up; and it is even proba- 
ble, that, in imitation of the Engliſh, they would have 
done fo already, if, like them, they had been able to 


make themſelves amends by the Stationary Fiſhery. 


By ſtationary fiſhery wo are to underſtand that which 
s who have ſettlements 


tiful. 


(g) 157, 6441. 12s. 2d, 3-4ths. (+) 30, 436 l. 0s. 9 d. 

(i) 127,208 l. 11 . 3 d. halſpenny. (&) 247, 668 l. 15.5. 
(/!) 14,8601, 28. 6d. () 12,3831. 8s. gd. 
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tiful. It is infinitely more profitable than the wander- 
ing fiſhery, becauſe it is much leſs expenſive, and may 


be continued much longer. Theſe advantages the 


French enjoyed as long as they remained peaceable 
poſſeſſors of Acadia, Cape - Breton, Canada, and part 
of Newfoundland; but they have loſt chem one aſter 
another by the errors of government, and, from the 
wreck of theſe riches, have only preſerved a right of 
falting and drying their fiſh to the north of Newſound- 
land, from Cape Bona Viſta to Point Rich. All the 
fixed eſtabliſhments that are left them by the peace of 
1763 are reduced to the iſland cf St Peters' and the 
two iſlands of Miquelon, which they are not even at li- 
derty to build fortifications upon | t 

here are 800 inhabitants at St Peters, not more 
than one hundred at Great Miquelon, and only one 
family on the ſmaller. The fiſhery, which is extremely ea- 
ſy upon the two firſt, is entirely impracticable on the laſt 
iſland ; but this laſt ſupplies them both with wood, and 
particularly St Peters, which has none of its own. Na- 
ture, however, has made amends for this deficiency at 
St Peters, by an excellent 'harbour, which indeed is the 
only. one in this ſmall Archipelago. In 1968 they took 
24,390 quintals of cod. This quantity will not much 
increaſe; becauſe the Engliſh not only refuſe the French 


the liberty of fiſhing in the narrow canal, which ſepa- 


rates theſe iſlands from the ſouthern coaſts of New- 
foundland, but have even ſeized ſome of the loops which 
attempted it. PD as | | 
This ſeverity, which is not authoriſed by treaty, and 
only. maintained by force, is rendered ſtill more odious 
by the extenſiveneſs of the Engliſh poſſ. ſſions, which 
reach to all the iſlands where the cod is to be found. 
Their principal ſettlement is at Newfoundland, where 
there are about eight thouſand Engliſh, who are all em- 
ployed in the fiſhery. No more than nine or ten ſhips 
4-year are ſent out from the mother country for this 
purpoſe ; and there are ſome few more which engage 
in-other articles of commerce, but the greater part on-' 
ly exchahge the productions of Europe for fiſh, or car- 
ry off the fruit of the induſtry of the inhabitants for 
their own account. Sp | | 
Vol. V. A a Before 
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Before 1755 the fiſheries of the two rival nations 
were nearly equal, from their own accounts, with this 
difference only, that France, on account of its popula- 
tion and religion, conſumed more at home, and ſold leſs; 
but ſince ſhe has loſt her poſſeſſions in North America, 
one year with another, the two fiſheries, that is, the 
Nationary and the wandering united, have not yielded 
more than 216, 918 quintals of dry cod, which is bare- 
ly ſufficient for the conſumption of its ſouthern pro- 
vinces at home, and of courſe admits of no exportation 
to the colonies. 


It may be afſerted, that England, on the contrary, 


Has increaſed its fithery two thirds ſince its conqueſts, 
making in all 65 1, 114 quintals, the profits of which, 
_ valuing each quintal at no more than 14 livres “, a dif. 
ference owing to.its being cured with leſs care than the 
French fiſh, will amount to 9,115,596 livres +, One 
foarth of this is ſufficient for che conſumption of Great 
Britain and her colonies ;z conſequently what is ſold in 
Spain, Portugal, and all the ſugar iſlands, brings in to 
the mother-country, either in ſpecie or commodities, 
the ſum of 6,836,697 livres J. This object of expor- 
tation would have been ſtill more conſiderable, if, when 
the court of London made the conqueſt of Cape - Bre- 
ton and St John's, they had not been ſo inhuman as to 
drive out the French whom they found ſettled there, 
who have never yet been replaced, and, probably, ne- 
ver will. The ſame bad policy has alſo been follow- 
ed in Nova- Scotia; for it is natural to the jealouſy of 
IAC to deſtroy in order to poſſeſs. 


„i Print toe Nova-ScoTia, by which is at 
> Nov Seo 2 „ Preſent tobe underſtoodall the coaſt, 
a) No J. after ba- of zoo leagues in length, contained 

n 4671 between the limits of New England 
2 i and the ſouth coaſt of the river St 
in palſeſion of it. Lawrence, ſeemed at firſt to have 
comprehended only the great triangular peninſula, ly- 
ing nearly, in the middle cf th ſpace This peninſula, 
which the French called Acadia is extremely well ſitu- 
| ated 
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ated for the ſhips that come from the Caribbees to was 
ter at. It offers them a great number of excellent ports, 
in which {hips may enter and go out with all iwindss 
There is a great quantity of cod upon the coaſt, and 
fil} more upon ſmall banks at the diſtance of a few 
leagues. The ſoil, which 1 is very gravelly, is extremely 
convenient for drying it; it abounds, beſides, with good 
wood, and the inland parts are fit for every ſort of cul- 
tivation, and extremely well ſituated for the ſur- trade 
of the neighbouring continent, - Though this climate 
is in the temperate zone, the winters however are lov 
— ſevere, and they are followed by ſudden and Pas 
five heats, to which generally ſucceed very thick fogs, 
which are ſeldom entirely diſpelled, and always laſt a 
long time, Theſe circumitances make this rather a diſ- 
agreeable country, tho? it cannot be reckoned an un- 
wholeſome one. 

The French ſettled in Acadia, in 1604, four years 
before they had built the ſmalleſt hut in Canada. In- 
ſtead of fixing towards the eaſt of the peninſula, where 
they would have had larger ſeas, an eaſy navigation, 
and plenty of cod, they choſe a ſmall bay, afterwards 
called the French bay, which had none of theſe advan- 
tages. It has been ſaid, that they were induced hy the 
beauty of Port-Royal, where a thouſand ſhips may ride 
in ſatery from every wind, where there is an excellent 
bo tom, and at all times four or five fathom of. water, 
and eighteen at the entrance. Id is moſt natural to 
think that the founders of this colony were led to chuſe 
this ſituation, from its vicinity to the countries abounds 
ing in furs, of which the excluſive trade had been 
granted to them. What confirms this conjecture is, 
that both the firſt monopolizers, and thoſe who ſuc- 
ceeded them, took the utmoſt pains to divert the atten- 
tion of their countrymen, whom reſtleſſneſs or neceſſity 
brought into theſe regions, from the clearing 'of the 
woods, the breeding of cattle, from fiſhing, and from 
every kind of culture; chuſing rather to engage the 
induſtry of theſe adventurers in ning or in trading 
with the ſavages. 

The miſchiefs ariſing from a falſe ſyſtem of admini- 
ſtration at Fg diſcovered the fatal effects of exclu- 
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tive companies. It would be an inſult to the truth and 
dignity of hiſtory to ſay that this. happened in France 
"from any attention to the common rights of the nation, 
at a time when theſe rights were molt openly violated, 
This ſacred tie, which only can ſecure the ſafety of the 
people, while it gives a ſanction to the power of kings, 
was never known in France. But, in the moſt abſolute 
overnments, a ſpirit of ambition ſometimes effects what 
m equitable and moderate ones is done from principles 
ef juſtice. The miniſters of Lewis the XIVth, who 
wiſhed to make their maſter reſpectable, that they might 
reflect ſome diguity on themſelves, perceived that theꝝ 
would never be able to ſucceed without the ſupport. of 
riches ; and that a people to whom nature has not gi- 
ven any mines, cannot acquire wealth but by agricul- 
ture and commerce. Both theſe reſources had been 
hitherto choaked up in the colonies by the reſtraints 
Hid upon all things from an improper interference. 
Theſe impediments were at laſt removed; but Acadia 
either knew not how, or was not able to make uſe: of 
this liberty. | 
This colony was yet in its infancy, when the ſettle - 
ment, which has ſince become fo flouriſhing under the 
name of New-England, was firſt made in its neigh- 
bourheod. The rapid fucc:ſs of the cultures in this 
new colony did not much attract the notice of the 
French. This kind of proſperity did not excite any 
jealouſy between the two nations. But when they bes» 
an to ſuſpect that there was likely to be a competition 
2 the beaver trade and furs, they endeavoured to ſe- 
cure to themſelves the fole property of it; and they 
were unfortunate enough to ſucceed, 0 
At their firſt arrival in Acadia they had found the 
peninſula, as well as the foreſts of the neighbouring con- 
tinent, inhabited by ſmall ſavages. Theſe people went 
under the general name of Abenakies. Though equal- 
by fond of war as other ſavage nations, they were, ne- 
verthelefs, more ſociable in their manners, The miſ- 
fionaries eaſily infinuating themſelves amongſt them, 
had ſo far inculcated their tenets, as to make them en- 
thuſiaſts. At the ſame time that they taught them their 
religion, they inſpired them with that hatred, 1 
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they themſelves entertained for the Engliſh name. This 
fundamental article of their new wor oriltip, being that. 
which moſt exerted its influence on their ſenſe and: 

the only one that favoured their paſſion for war, was 

adopted by them with all the rage that was natural to- 

them. They not only refuſed to have any kind of in- 

tercourſe with the Engliſh, but alſo frequently attacked: 
and plundered their ſettlements. - Their attacks became 
more frequent, more obſtinate, and more regular, ſince 

they bad choſen St Caſteins, formerly Captain of the, 
regiment of Carignan, for their commander ;, he ha- 

ving ſettled among them, married one of their Wo- 
men, and conformed in every reſpect to their mode ob 
life. 

When the New. Englanders ſaw that all efforts, ei- 
ther to reconcile the ſavages or to deſtroy them in their 
foreſts were ine ffectual, they turned their arms againſt. 
Acadia, which they looked upon with reaſon as the on- 
ly cauſe of all theſe calamities. Whenever the leaſt ho- 
ſtility took place between the two mother - countries, the 
peninſula was ſure to be attacked. Having no defence; 
irom Canada, from which it was too far diſtant, and 
very little from Port- Royal, which was only ſurround- 
ed by a few weak palliſadoes, it was conſtantly taken. 
It undoubtedly afforded ſome ſatisfaction to the News: 
Englanders, to ravage this colony, and to rerard? its 
progreſs ; but ſtill this was not ſufficient to diſpel the 
diffidence excited by a nat ion always more formidable 
by what ſhe is able to do, than by what ſhe really does. 
Obliged as they were, however unwillingly, to reſtore 
their conqueſt at each treaty of peace, they waited 
with impatience till Great Britain ſhould acquire fuch 
a ſuperiority as would enable her to diſpenſe with this 
reſtitution. The end of the war, on account of the 
Spanith ſucceſſion, brought on the deciſive moment; 
and the court of Verſailles was for ever deprived of a. 
poſſeſſion of which it had never owns the porte 
ance.. 

The ardour whieh the Engliſh had Gly for the 
poſſeſſion of this territory did not manifeſt itſelf after - 
wards in the care they took to maintain or to improve 
it. ee built a very. ſlight fortification at Port- Roy- 
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al, which had taken the name of Annapalis, in honour 
of Queen Anne, they contented theinſelves with put- 
ting a very ſmall garriſon in it. "The indifference ſhewn 
by the government infected the nation, a circumſtance 
very uncommon in a free country. Only five or fix 
Engliſli families came over to Acadia, which (till re- 
mained inhabited by the firſt coloniſts, who were only 
perſuaded to ſtay upon a promiſe made them of never 
being compelled to bear arms again their ancient 
eduntry. Such was the attachment which the French 
then had for the honour and glory of their countev. 
Cherithed by their government, reſpected by foreign 
nations, and attached to their King by a ſeries of pro- 
ſperities which had rendered them illuſtrious and ag- 
grandized them, they were inſpired with that ſpirit of 


patriotiſm which ariſes from ſucceſs. They confidered 


it as glorious to bear the name of Frenchmen, and could: 
not think of giving up that title. The Acadians, there- 
fore, who, in ſubmitting. to a new yoke, had ſworn ne- 
ver to bear arms againit their former ſtandards, were 
called the French Neutrals. 

There were twelve or thirteen, hundred of them ſet- 
Hed in the capital, the reſt were diſperſed in the neigh- 
bouripg country. No magiſtrate was ever ſet over 
them; and they were never acquainted with the laws 


of England, No rents, tributes, or taxes of any kind 
were ever exacted from them. Their new ſovereign 
ſeemed to have forgotten them; and he himſelf was a 


total ſtranger to them. 


| Hurd and fiſhing, which had 
formerly been the delight of the co- 
lony, and might ſtill have ſupplied 


Nanners of the- 
French who re- 


aimed ju'ject ts it with ſubſiſtence, had no furthers 


the Engiſh go- 
uernment in No- 
va Scotia, It had been eſtabliſhed- in the mar- 
ſhes and the low lands, by repelling the ſea and rivers 
which covered: theſe plains with dikes. Theſe grounds 
yielded fiſty for one at firſt, and afterwards fifteen or 
twenty for one at leaſt, Wheat and oats ſucceeded beſt 
in them; but they likewiſe produced rye, barley, and 
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maize. 'There were alſo great plenty of potatoes, the 
uſe of which was become common. 

At the ſame time the immenſe meadows were cover 
ed with numerous flocks. They computed as much as 
ſixty thouſand head of horned cattle z, and molt families 
had ſeveral horſes, though the tillage was carried on 
by oxen, The habitations, built all of wood, were ex- 
rremely convenient, and furniſhed as neatly as a ſub- 
ſtantial farmer's houſe in Europe. They bred a great 
deal of poultry of all kinds, which made a variety in 
their food, for the moſt part wholefome and plentiful. 
Their common drink was beer and cyder, to which 
they ſometimes added rum. The produce of their own: 
flax, or the fleeces of their own ſheep, generally-ſerved. 
them ſor their uſual cloathing. With theſe they made 
common linens and coarſe cloaths. If any of them had 
z defire for articles of greater luxury they drew them. 
from Annapolis or Louifbourg, and gave, in exchange, 
corn, cattle,. or furs. 

The neutral French had nothing elſe to give their 
neighbours, and made ſtill fewer exchanges among 
themſelves, becauſe each ſeparate family was able and 
had been uſed to provide for its wants. They there- 
fore knew nothing of paper - currency, which was ſo 
common throughout the reſt of North America. Even 
the ſinall quantity of ſpecie which had flipped into the 
colony did not inſpire that activity in which conliltsits 
real value. 

Their manners were, of hoe ch amd ſimple. 
There never was a cauſe, either civil or criminal, of im- 
portance enough to be carried before the court of ju- 
dicature eſtabliſhed at Annapolis. Whatever little dif- 
ferences aroſe from time to time among them were al- 
ways amicably adjuſted by their elders. All their pub- 
he acts were drawn by their paſtors, who had likewiſe 
the keeping of their wills, for which and their religious 
ſervices the inhabitants voluntarily paid a une 
feventh part of their harveſt. 
: Theſe were always plentiful enough to afford more 
means than there were objects for generoſity. Real 
miſery was entirely unknown, and benevolence prevent- 
ed the demands of poverty, Every misfortune was 
| relieved, 
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relieyed, as it were, before it could be my without of-- 
tentation on the one hand, and without meanneſs on 
the other. It was, in ſhort, a ſociety of bretbren, every 
individual of which was equally ready to give and to 
receive what he n. the common right of man- 
kind. 

This perfect harmony tis, ceventsd all thoſe 
connections of gallantry which are ſo often fatal tothe 
peace of families. I'here never was an inſtance in this 
ſociety of an unlawful commerce between the two ſexes. 
This evil was prevented by early marriages; for no one 
paſſed his youth in a ſtate of celibacy. As ſoon as a 
young man became marriageable, the community built 
him a houſe, broke up the lands about it, ſowed them, 
and ſupplied him with all the neceſſaries of life for a 
twelve- month. Here he received the partner whom 
he had choſen, and who brought him her portion in 
flocks. This new family grew and: proſpered in the 
ſame manner as the others. In 1749 all together made 
a population of eighteen thouſand fouls. - 

At this period the Engliſh perceived of what conſe- 
quence the poſſeſſion of Acadia might be to their com- 
merce. The peace, which neceflarily left a great num- 
ber of men without employment, furniſhed an oppor- 
tunity, by the diſbanding of the troops, for peopling 
and cultivating a vaſt and fertile territory. The Bri- 
tiſh- miniſtry offered particular advantages to all who 
would go over and ſettle in Acadia. Every ſoldier, 
{ailor, and workman, was to have 50 acres of land for 
himſelf, and 10 for every perſon he carried over in his 
family. All non- commiſſioned officers were allowed 
80 for themſelves, and 15 for their wives and children; 
enſigns 200; lieutenants 300 captains 400; and all 
officers of a higher rank 600; together with 30 for 
each of their dependents. The cleared land was to be 
tax free ſor the-firſt ten years, and never to pay above 
1 livre 10 ſols, 6 deniers “ for 50 acres. Beſides this, 
the government engaged to advance or reimburſe the 
expences of paſſage, to build houſes, to furnifh all the. 
N ee, for fiſhery. or agriculture, and to 
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defray the expences. of ſubſiſtence for the firſt year. 
Theſe encouragements determined three thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty perſons, in the month of May 1749s 
to go to America, rather than run the riſque of ſtar- 
ving in Europe. e $8 1530 5 

The new colony was intended to form an eſtabliſh» 
ment to the ſouth-eaſt of the peninſula of Acadia, in a 


pt.ice which the ſavages had formerly called ChebuQo, 


and the Engliſh Hallifax. This ſituation was preferred 
to ſeveral others where the ſoil was better, for the ſake 
of eſtabliſhing in its neighbourhood an excellent cod- 
Kihery, and tortifying one of the fineſt harbours in, A- 


- Merica, But as it was the ſpot moſt favourable for the 


chace, they were obliged to diſpute it with the Miemac 
Indians, who moſtly trequented it. Theſe ſavages de- 
fended with obſtinacy a territory they held from na- 
ture ; and it was not till after very great loſſes that the 
Engliſh drove them out from their Jawfol poſſeſſions. 
Ihis war was not entirely finiſhed, when ſome. agi- 


tation appeared among the neutral French. "Theſe 


people, whoſe manners were ſo ſimple, and who enjoyed 
ſuch liberty, could not but perceive that it was impoſ- 
ſible there ſhould be any ſerious thoughts in ſettling 


in countries ſo near to them without their independence 


being affected by it. To this apprehenſion was added 


chat of ſeeing their religion in danger. Their prieſis, 


either heated by their own enthuſiaſm, or ſecretly in- 
ſtigated by the governors of Canada, perſuaded them 
to credit every thing they choſe to ſuggeſt againſt the 
Engliſh, whom they ſtiled heretics. This word, which 
has ſo powerful an influence on deluded minds, de- 
termined this happy American colony to quit their 
habitations and remove to New France, where they: 
were offered lands. Many of them executed this reſo- 
lation immediately, without confidering the conſequen- 
ces of it; and the reſt were preparing to follow as ſoon 
as they had provided for their ſafety. The Engliſh 
government, either from policy or caprice, determined 
to prevent them by an act of treachery, always baſe: 
and cruel in thoſe to whom power affords milder me- 
thods. Under a pretence of exacting a renewal of the 
eath which they had taken at the time of their beco- 
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ming n ſubjecte, they aſſembled thoſe together 
who were not yet gone, and, when they had collected 
them, immediately embarked them on board of ſhips 
which tranſported them to the other Engliſh evlotiies; 

where the greater part of them died of Brief and vex- 
ation. rather than of want. 

Such are the fruits of national jealoufics, of bat ra- 
wablouſiiels- inherent in all governments, which inceſ-. 
ſantly preys both upon mankind and upon countries. 
What a rival. loſes, is reckoned a gain; what he gains, 
is looked upon as a loſs, When a town cannot be ta- 
ken, it is ſtarved; wher it cannot be maintained, it is 
burnt to aſhes, or its foundations raſed. Rather than 
furrender, a ſhip * a fortification is blown up by po- 
der and by mines. A deſpotic government ſeparates 
its enemies from its ſlaves by immenſe deſerts, to pre- 
vent the irruptions of the” _ and the pra. Hue om of 
the other. 

Thus Spain choſe eakier to muks a wilderneſs of her 
own country, and a grave of South America, than to 
divide its riclies with any other of the European na- 

tions. The Dutch have been guilty of every public 
and private crime to depriye other commercial nations 
of the ſpice-trade. They have oftentimes even thrown 
whole: cargoes into the ſ-a, rather than they would fell 
them at a low price. France rather chole to give up 
Louiſiana to the Spaniards, than to lat it fall into the 
hands of the Englith; and England deſtroyed the neu- 

tral French veſſels to prevent their returning to France. 
Can we. aſſert, after this, that policy and ſociety were 
inſtituted for the happineſs of mankind ? Yes, they were 
inſtituted to ſcreen the wicked man, and to ſecure the 
man in Power. 
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r Sick the emigration of a people 
Preſent 2 who owed their W and W 
to their obſcurity, Nova Scotia has 
been but thinly inhabited. It ſeems as if the envy that 
de populated this country had blaſted it. At leaſt the 
puniſhment of the injuſtice falls upon the authors of it; 
for there is not a ſingle inhabitant to be ſeen upon all 
that * of coaſt extending ſrom the river St Law- 

rence 
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rence to the peninſula; nor do the rocks, the ſands 
and marſhes with which it is at preſent covered, give 
us any room to hope that it ever will be peopled. The 
cod, indeed, which abounds in ſome of its bays, —— 
every year a ſmall number of fiſhermen Wi the 
ſeaſon. 

There are only three . in che reſt of 
province. Annapolis, the moſt ancient of them, waits 
at the mouth of à long bay, for freſh inhabitants ts 
take the place of the unhappy Frenchmen who were 
driven from this fruitful, though now deſert country; 
and it ſeems to promiſe them rich returns from the 


fertilicy of its ſoil to recompence them for this loſs. 


Lunenburgh, the ſecond ſettlement, was founded a 
few years ago by 8oo Germans, who came from Halli- 
fax. At firſt, it did not promiſe, much ſucceſs ; but is 
conſiderably , improved by the unremitted induſtry of 
that warlike and wiſe people, who, contented with de- 
fending their own territory, ſeldom go out of it, but 
to cultivate. others which they are not ambitious of 
conquering. They have fertilized all the countries un- 
der the Engliſh dominion, wherever chance had con- 
ducted them. 

Fallifax will 2 continue to be the principal place 
of the province; an advantage it owes to the encaus 
ragements inceſſantly laviſhed upon it by the mother- 
country. Their expences for this ſettlement, from its 
firſt foundation to the year 1759, amounted to more 
than 90,000 livres * per annum. Such favours could 
not be ill beſtowed upon a city, which, from its ſitua- 
tion, is the natural rendezvous of both the land and ſea 
forces, which Great Britain ſometimes, thinks herſelf o- 
bliged to maintain in America, as well for the defence 
of her fiſheries, and the protection of her ſugar 1Nands, 
as for the purpoſe of maintaining her connections with 
her northern colonies. Fallifax, indeed, derives more 
of its ſplendour from the motion and activity which is 
conſtantly kept up in its ports, than either from ĩts Ep 

tivation, which is trifling, or from its fiſheries, whic 
have not come to any great degree of perfection, tho? 
1... they: 
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they confiſt of cod, mackarel, and the ſeal. It is not 
even in the ſtate it ſhould be as a fortified town. The 
malverſations of perſons employed, who, inſtead of the 
fortifications ordered and paid for by the mother · coun- 


try, have only erected a few batteries, without any ditch 


round the city, make it liable to fall, without reſiſtance, 
into the hands of the firſt enemy that attacks it. In 
1757 the inhabitants of the county of Hallifax rated the 
value of their houſes, cattle, and merchandiſe, at a- 
bout 6,750,000 livres. This ſum, which makes a- 
bout two thirds of the riches of the whole province, 
has not increaſed above one fourth ſince that time. 

The deſire of putting a ſtop to this ſtate of languor 


was, probably, one of the motives which induced the 


Britiſh government to conſtitute a court of admiralty 
for all North America, and to place the ſeat of it at 
Hallifax in 1763. Before the period of this eſtabliſh- 
ment, the juſtices of peace uſed to be the judges of all 
_ violations of the act of navigation; but the partiality 
of theſe magiſtrates for the colony where they were 
born, and which had choſen them, made their miniſtry 
uſeleſs, and even prejudicial to the mother-country. It 
was preſumed, that if enlightened men were ſent from 
Europe, and well fupported, their determinations would 
meet with more reſpect. The event has juſtified this 
licy. Since that regulation, the commercial laws have 
een better obſerved ; but ſtill great inconveniences 
have enſued froth the vaſt diſtance of many provinces 
from the ſeat of this new tribunal. It is probable, thar, 
to remedy theſe, adminiſtration will be forced to mul- 
tiply the number of the courts, and diſperſe them in 
. convenient for the people to have accefs to them. 
ova-Scotia will then loſe the temporary advantage it 


gains from being the reſort of thoſe who come for juſ- 


tice ; but it will probably find out other natural ſour- 
ces of wealth within itfelf. It has ſome, indeed, that 
are peculiar to it. The exceeding fine flax it produces, 
of which the three kingdoms are ſo much in want, muſt 

eatly accelerate the progreſs of its improvements. 

ova-Scotia muſt not, however, expect ever to vie wick 
New-England. | 
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Na- Ever, like the mother. oo 
country, havſignalized itfelf by many 1 en 
acts of violence, and was actuated by © © EAR | 
the ſame'turbulent ſpirit. It took its riſe in troubleſome 
times, and was diſturbed with many dreadful commo- 
tions it its infant ſtate, It was diſcovered in tlie be- 
inning of the laſt century, and called North Virginia; 

ut no Europeans ſettled there tilt the year 1608. The 
firſt colony, which was weak and ill managed; did not 
ſuceeed; and, for ſome time after, there were only a few 
adventurers who came over at times in the ſummer, 
built themſelves temporary huts for the ſake of trading 
with the ſavages, and, like them, diſappeared again for 
the reſt of the year. Fanaticiſm, which had depopu- 
lated America to the ſouth, was deſtined to repopulate 
it in the north. At length ſome Engliſh preſbyterians, 
who had been driven from their own country, and had 
taken refuge in Holland, that univerſal aſylum of peace 
and liberty, weary of being idle, after having been mar- 
tyrs in their own-country, reſolved to found a church for 
their ſect in a new hemiſphere. They, therefore, pur- 
chaſed, in 1621, the charter of the Engliſh North Vir- 
ginia Company: for they were not poor enough to wait 
in patience till their virtues ſhould have made thent 
Forty. one families, making in all 120 perſons, ſet out, 
guided by enthuftaſm, which, whether founded upon 
error or truth, is always productive of great actions. 
They landed at the beginning of a very Neere winter, 
and found a country entirely covered with wood, ich 
offered à very melancholy proſpect to men already ex- 
hauſted with the fatigues of a long voynge. Near one 
half periſhed; either from the cold, the ſcurvy, or di- 
ſtreſs; the reſt were kept alive, ſor ſome time, by a ſpi- 
rit of enthuſiaſm. and the ſteadineſs of character they 
had contracted under the ſuperſtitious perſecution of e- 
piſeopal tyranny. But their courage was beginning to 
fail, when it was revived by the arrival of ſixty ſavage 
warriors, who came to them in the ſpring, headed by 
their chief. Freedom ſeemed to etult that ſhe: had thus 
brought together, from the extremities of the world, 
wo ſuch different people; ho immediately entered in- 
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they confiſt of 'cod, mackarel, and the ſeal. It is not 
even in the ſtate it ſhould be as a fortified town. The 
malverſations of perſons employed, who, inſtead of the 
fortifications ordered and paid for by the mvther-coun- 


try, have only erected a few batteries, without any ditch 


round the city, make it liable to fall, without reſiſtance; 
mto the hands of the firſt enemy that attacks it. In 
1757 the inhabitants of the county of Hallifax rated the 
value of their honſes, (cattle, and merchandiſe, at a- 
bout 6,750,000 livres. This ſum, which makes a- 
bout two thirds of the riches of the whole province, 
has not increafed above one fourth ſince that time, 

The deſire of putting a ſtop to this ſtate of languor 


was, 1 one of the motives which induced the 


Britiſh government to conſtitute a court of admiralty 
for all North America, and to place the ſeat of it ac 
Hallifax in 1763. Before the period of this eſtabliſh- 
ment, the juſtices of peace uſed to be the judges of all 
violations of the act of navigation; but the partiality 
of theſe magiſtrates for the colony where they were 
born, and which had choſen them, made their miniſtry 
uſeleſs, and even prejudicial to the mother-country. It 
was preſumed, that if enlightened men were ſent from 
Europe, and well fupported, their determinations would 
meet with more reſpect. The event has juſtified this 
licy. Since that regulation, the commercial laws have 
een better obferved ; but ſtill great inconveniences 
have enſued from the vaſt diſtance of many provinces 
from the ſeat of this new tribunal. It is probable, that, 
ro remedy thefe, adminiſtration will be Freed to mul- 
tiply the number of the courts, and diſperfe them in 
8. convenient for the people to have accefs to them. 
ova- Scotia will then loſe the temporary advantage it 


gains from being the reſort of thoſe who come for juſ- 


tice ; but it will probably find out other natural ſour- 
ces of wealth within itfelf. It has forme, indeed, that 
are peculiar to it. The exceeding fine flax it produces, 
of which the three kingdoms are ſo much in want, muſt 
greatly accelerate the progreſs of its improvements. 


ova-Scotia muſt not, however, expect ever to vie wit 


New. England. 5 
- | * 295,313 L. 108. Nzw- 
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 New-ExcrLavy; like the mother- Eoas dot 7 
eoußtry, havſignalized itfelf by mariy b en 
acts of violence, and was actuated by © e. 
the ſame turbulent ſpirit. It took its riſe in troubleſome 
times, and was diſturbed with ntany dreatful commo- 
tions in its infant ſtate, It was diſcovered in tlie be- 
Frans of the laſt century, and ealled North Virginia; 
ut no Europeans ſettled there tilt the year 1608. The 
firſt colony, which was weak and ill managed, did not 
fuceeed ; and, for ſome time after, there were only a fes 
adventurers who came over at times in the ſummer, 
built themſeſves temporary huts for the ſake of trading 
with the ſavages, and, hke them; diſappeared again for 
the reſt of the year. Fanaticiſm, which had depopu- 
lated America to the ſouth, was deſtined to repopulate 
it in the north. At length fome Engliſh preſbyterians, 
who had been driven from their own country, and had 
taken refuge in Holland, that univerſal aſy lum of peace 
and liberty, weary of being idle, after having been mar- 
tyrs in their oαn country, reſolved to found a church for 
their ſect in a new hemiſphere. They, therefore, put - 
chaſed, in 1621, the charter of the Engliſh North Vir- 
ginia Company: for they were not poor enough to wait 
in patience till their virtues ſhould have made thent 
Forty. one families, making in all 120 perſons, ſet out, 
guided by enthuſiaſm, which, whether founded upon 
error or truth, is always productive of great actions. 
They landed at the beginning of a very Norte winter, 
and found a country entirely covered with wood, ich 
offered 2 very melancholy proſpect to men already ex- 
hauſted with the fatigues of a long voyage. Near one 
half periſhed; her Rom the cold, the ſcurvy, or di- 
ſtreſs ; the reſt were kept alive, for ſome time, by a ſpi- 
rit of enthuſtaſm, and the ſteadineſs of character they 
had contracted under the ſuperſtitious perſecution of e- 
piſcopal tyranny. But their courage was beginning to 
fail, when it was revived by the arrival of ſixty ſavage 
warriors, who came to them in the ſpring, headed b 
their chief. Freedom ſeemed to exult that ſnie had thus 
brought together, from the extremities of the world, 
two ſuch different people; who immediately entered in- 
Vor. V. B b to 
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to a ſolemn alliance of friendſhip and prqteQion. The 
old inhabitants aſſigned tor ever to the new ones all 
the lands in the neighbourhood of the ſettlement. they 
had formed, under the name of New, Plymouth ; and 
one of the ſavages, who underſtood a little Engliſh, 
Raid with-the Europeans to teach them how to culti- 
vate the maize, and inſtruct them in the manner of fiſh» 
ing upon their coaſt. ; ; 
This kindneſs enabled the colony to wait for the com- 
Panions they expected from Europe, with ſupplies of 
1zeds, domeſtic animals, and every other thing they 


wanted. At firſk they came but ſlowly ; but the per- 


ſecution of the Puritans in England increaſed their 
number in America. The blood of martyrs has, in all 
ages, and in all places, been the ſeed of proſelytiſm. In 
1630 this new ſe& became ſo numerous, that they were 
obliged to form different ſettlements, of which Boſton 
ſoon became the principal. Theſe firlt ſettlers were not 
merely eccleſiaſtics, who had been driven out of their 
benefices tor their opinions, nor thoſe ſectaries influen- 
ced by new opinions, that are ſo frequent among the 
common people. There were among them — por 
ſons of high rank, who, having embraced Puritaniſm, 
either from motives of caprice, ambition, or even of 
conſcience, had taken the precaution to ſecure them- 
ſelves an aſylum in theſe diſtant. regions. They had 
cauſed houſes to be built, and lands to be cleared, with 
a view of retiring there, if their endeavours in the cauſe 
of civil and religious liberty ſhould prove abortive. The 
ſame fanatical ſpirit that had introduced anarchy into 
the mother-country,, kept the colony in a Rate of ſubor- 
dination, or rather a ſeverity of manners, which, in a 
ſavage climate, has the ſame effect as laws. 
The inhabitants of New-England lived peaceably for 
a long time, without any regular form of police. It 
was not that their charter had not authorized them to 
eſtabliſh any mode of government they might think 
proper, but theſe enthuſiaſts were not —.— amongſt 
themſelves upon the plan of their republic; and govern- 
ment was not ſufficiently concerned about them to urge 
them to ſecure their own tranquillity. At length they 
grew ſenſible of the neceſſity of a regular code of * 
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and this great work, which virtue and. genius. united 
have never attempted but with diffidence, was boldl 
undertaken by blind fan:iiticiſm. It bore the ſtamp, o 
the rude prejudices on which it had b:en formed, and 
had the Jewiſh policy for its baſis. 4 

This new code was a ſingular mixture of good and 
evil, of wiſdom and folly. No man was allowed to 
have any ſhare in the government except he was a mem- 
ber'of the eſtabliſhed church. Witchcraft, perjury, blaſs 
phemy, and adultery, were made capital offences; and 
children were alſo puniſhed with death, either for, curs 
ſing or ſtriking their parents. On the other hand, 
marriages were to be ſolemnized by the magiſtrate. 
The price of corn was fixed at 3 livres, 7 ſols, 6 de- 
niers “, per buſhel. Savages who neglected to cultivate 
their lands were to be deprived of them by law, and 
Europeans were forbidden, under a heavy penalty, to 
fell them any flrong liquors or warlike ſtores. All thoſe 
who were detected, either in lying, or dtunkenneſs, or 
dancing, were ordered to be publiciy- whipped. But 
at the ame time that amuſements were forbidden e- 
qually with vices and crimes, one might ſwear upon 
paying a penalty of 1 livre, 2 ſols, 6 deniers , and 
break the Sabbath for 67 livres 10 fols 1. It was e- 
ſteemed an idulgence to be able to atone by money for 
a negle& of prayer, or for uttering a raſh oath. But 
what is ſtill more extraordinary is, that the worſhip of 
images was forbidden to the Puritans on pain of death, 
as Moſes of old had forbid the Hebrews to worthip 
ſtrange gods, This puniſhment was alſo inflited on 
Roman Catholic prieſts, who ſhould return to the colo- 
ny after they had been baniſhed ; and on Quakers who 
ſhould appear again after having been whipped, brand- 
ed, and expelled. ' Such was the abhorrence for theſe 
new ſefaries, who had themſelves an averſion ſrom e- 
very kind of cruelty, that whoever either brought one 
of them into the country, or harboured him but for 
one hour, was liable to pay a conſiderable fine. 
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bus Panaticiſm Any Tuosx unfortunate members of 
gaftoris great cala- 


the colony, who, leſs violent than 
ww, Yr their brethren, ventured to deny che 
Prolang,'' cCoercive power of the magiſtrate in 
N matters of religion, were perſecuted 
with ſtill greater ſeverity. This appeared a blaſphemy 
to thoſe divines, who had rather choſen to quit their 
country than to ſhew any deference to epiſcopal autho- 
rity. By that natural tendency of che human heart 
from the love of independence to that of tyranny, they 
changed their opinions as they changed the climate: 
and only ſeemed to arrogate freedom of thought to 
themſelves, that they might deny. it to others. This in- 
tolerant ſyſtem was ſupported by the ſeverities of the 
law, which attempted to put a ſtop to every difference 
in opinion, by impoſing capital puniſhment on all who 
diſſented. . Whoever was either convicted or even ſuſ- 
pected of enteriaining ſentiments of toleration, was ex- 
poſed to ſuch.cruel oppreſſions, that they were forced 
to fly from their new aſylum, and. ſeek refuge in ano- 
ther. They found one on the ſame continent; and, as 
New-England bad been firſt founded by perſecution, 
its limits were extended, by it. . 
_ This religious diſeaſe extended its ſeverity even to 
objects the molt indifferent in their nature; and it was 
authoriſed by the following public reſolution, copied 
from the regiſters of the colony itſelf: _ af 
« It is a ſact univerſally acknowledged, that the cuſ- fi 
* tom of wearing long hair, in the manner of immoral ti 
„ perſons and the ſavage Indians, could not have fe 
been introduced into England, but by the ſacrilegious tl 
1 contempt of the expreſs command of God, who ſays, 
that it is a thame to a man, who has any regard for fa 
<« his ſoy}, to wear long hair. This abomination ex- b. 
« citing the indignation of all the godly people, we, a 
Magiſtrates, zealous for the purity of the faith, ex- th 
« preisly and ſolemnly declare, that we condema the | b. 
« ;mpious cuſtom of allowing the hair of the head to g 
grow: a cuſtom which we conſider as a thing evident - h. 
« ly indecent and unſeemly, horribly disfiguring men, 0¹ 
« offenſive to every perſon of ſobriety and modeſty, as | w 
« well as corrupting good morals. Filled with juſt in- fu 
; « dignation 
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dignation at this ſcandalous practice, we earneſtly 
« pray, exhort, and call upon all the elders of our pro- 
« vince, to ſhew their zeal againſt this odious cuſtom, 
« to baniſh it by every means in their power, and to 
« take ſpecial care, that the members of their churches 
«© be not contaminated therewith z to the end, that 
« thoſe who, in ſpite of the ſevere prohibitions on this: 
% head, and the methods of correction to be practiſed, 
ſhall not ſpeedily forbid this cuſtom, may have God 
« and man at once againſt them.“ HERE 
This extravagant rigour, which renders man ſevere 
towards himſelf, then unſocial, next a victim, at laſt 
a tyrant, broke looſe againſt the Quakers. They were 
imprifoned, whipped, and baniſhed. The noble ſim- 
plicity of theſe new enthuttaſts, who bleſſed heaven and 
mankind in the midſt of their ĩignominy and torments, 
excited a veneration for their perſons, made their ſen- 
timents beloved, and increaſed the number of their 
proſelytes. Their perſecutors were exaſperated at this 
ſucceſs, and carried their reſentment to the moſt ſan- 
guinary extremes. Five of theſe unhappy people, who: 
had privately returned from baniſhment, were hanged.. 
It might have been ſaid, that the Englith had not gone 
to America, but with a view of exerciſing on their 
countrymen all the cruelties that the Spaniards had in- 
flicted on the Indians; whether it be that che change 
of climate renders Europeans more cruel, or that the 
fury of religion can find no end but in the total ex- 
tinction of its apoſtles or martyrs. This ſpirit of per- 
ſecution was at laſt ſuppreſſed by the interpoſition of 
the mother country, from whence it had beer brought. 
Cromwell was no more; enthuſtaſm, hypoeriſy, and 
fanaticiſin,z which compoſed his character; fictions, re- 
bellions, and proſcriptions, were all buried with him, 
and England had the proſpect of calmer days. Charles 
the ſecond, at his reſtoration, had introduced amongſt 
his ſubje&s a ſocial turn, a taſte for convivial pleaſures, 
llantry, and diverſions, and for all thoſe amuſements 
he had been engaged in while he was wandering from 
one court to another in Europe, to recover the croun 
which his father had loſt- upon a ſcaffold. Nothing but 
ſuch a total change of manners could poſſibly have ſe- 
B b 3 cured 
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cured the tranquillity of his government upon a throne 


marked with blood. He was one of thoſe voluptuaries, 
whom the love of ſenſual pleaſures ſometimes excites to 
ſentiments of compaſſion and humanity. Moved with 
the ſufferings of the Quakers, he put a top to them by 


a proclamation in r661 ; but he was never able totally 


to extinguiſh the ſpirit of perfecution that prevailed in 
America, 

The colony had placed at their head Henry Vane, 
the ſon of that Sir Henry Vane who had had ſuch a 
remarkable ſhare in the diſturbances of his country. 


This obſtinate and enthuſiaſtic young man, in every 


thing reſembling his father, unable either to live peace- 
ably himſelf, or to ſuffer others to remain quiet, had 
contrived to revive the obſcure and obfolete queſtions 
of grace and free will. The diſputes upon theſe points 
ran very high, and would, probably, have plunged the 
colony into a civil war, if ſeveral of the favage nations 
united had not happened, at that very time, to fall up- 
on the plantations of the diſputants, and to maffacre 


great numbers of them. The coloniſts, heated with 


their theological conteſts, paid at firſt very little atten · 
tion to this conſiderable loſs. But the danger at length 
became ſo urgent and ſo general, that all took up arms. 
As ſoon as the enemy was repulſed, the colony reſumed 
its former diſſentions ; and the phrenzy which they ex- 
cited broke out in 1692 in a war, marked with as ma- 


ny attrocious inſtances of violence as any ever recorded 


in hiſtory. 8 | | 
There lived in a town of New-England, called Sa- 
lem, two young women who were ſubject to convut- 
ſions, accompanied with extraordinary ſymptoms. Their 
father, miniſter of the church, thought that they were 
bewitched; and having, in confequence, caſt his ſuf- 
picions upon an Indian girl, who lived in his houſe, he 
compelled her, by harſh treatment, to contefs that ſhe 
was a witch. Other women, upon hearing this, ſedu- 
ced by the pleaſure of exciting the public attention, 
immediately believed that the convulſions, which ſole- 
ly proceeded from the nature of their ſex, were owin 


to the ſame cauſe. Three citizens, pitehed upon by 
chance, were immediately thrown into priſon, _— 
a © 
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of witchcraft, hanged, and their bodies left expoſed to 
wild beaſts and birds of prey. A few days after, fix- 
teen other perſons, together with a counfellor, who, 
becauſe be refuſed to plead againſt them, was ſuppoſed 
to ſhare in their guilt, ſuffered in the ſame manner. 
From this inſtant, the imagination of the multitude 
was inflamed with theſe horrid and gloomy ſcenes. 
The innocence of youth, the infirmities of age, virgin- 
modeſty, fortune, honour, virtue, the mott dignified. 
employments of the ſtate, nothing was ſufficient to ex- 
empt from the ſuſpicions of a people infatuated with 
the phantoms of ſuperſtition; Children of ten years of 
age were put to death, young girls were ſtripped na- 
ked, and the marks of witchcraft ſearched for upon 
their bodies with the moſt (indecent: curiofity ; thoſe 
ſpots of the ſcurvy. which age impreſſes upon the bo- 
dies of old men, were taken for evident ſigns of the in - 
fernal power. Fanaticiſm, wickedneſs, and veng 
united, ſelected out their victims with pleaſure. In de- 
fault of witneſſes, torments were employed to extort 
confeſſions dictated by the executioners themſelves. If 
the magiſtrates refuſed to continue theſe horrible ex · 
ecutions, they were themſelves accuſed of the imagi- 
nary crimes they would no longer puniſh ; the very mi- 
niſters of religion raifed falſe witneſſes againſt them, 
who made them forfeit with their lives the tardy re- 
morſe excited in them by humanity. Dreams, appari- 
tions, terror, and conſternation of every kind, increaſed 


. theſe prodigies of folly and horror. The priſons were 


filled, the gibbets left ſtanding, and all the citizens in- 
volved in gloomy apprehenſions. The moſt prudent. 
perſons, quitted a country imbrued with the blood of 
its inhabitants; and thoſe that remained, ſoughr for 
nothing but reſt in the e. In a word, nothing leſs 
than the total and immediate ſubverſton of this miſer - 
able colony was expected, when, on a ſudden, in the 
height of the ſtorm, the waves ſubſided, and a cahn 
enſued. All eyes were opened at once, and tire exceſs 
of the evil awakened the, minds which it had at firſt 
blinded. | Bitter and painful remorſe ſucceeded this 
profound ſtupidity; the mercy of God was implored 
by a general faſt, and public prayers were offered vp 
to 
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cured the tranquillity of his government upon a throne 


marked with blood. He was one of thoſe voluptuaries, 
whom the love of ſenſual pleaſures ſometimes excites to 
ſentimests of compaſſion and humanity. Moved with 
the ſufferings of the Quakers, he put a top to them by 


a proclamation in 1661; but he was never able totally 


to extinguiſh the ſpirit of perfecution that prevailed in 
America, 

The colony had placed at their head Henry Vane, 
the ſon of that Sir Henry Vane who had had ſuch a 
remarkable ſhare in the diſturbances of his country. 


This obſtinate and enthuſiaſtic young man, in every | 


thing reſembling his father, unable either to live peace- 
ably himſelf, or to ſuffer others to remain quiet, had 
contrived to revive the obſcure and obſolete queſtions 
of grace and free will. The diſputes upon theſe points 
ran very high, and would, probably, have plunged the 
colony into a civil war, if ſeveral of the ſavage nations 
united had not happened, at that very time, to fall up- 
on the plantations of the diſputants, and to maſſacre 
great numbers of them. The coloniſts, heated with 


their theological conteſts, paid at firſt very little atten 


tion to this conſiderable loſs. But the danger at length 
became ſo urgent and ſo general, that all took up arms. 
As ſoon as the enemy was repulſed, the colony reſumed 
its former diſſentions ; and the phrenzy which they ex- 


cited broke out in 1692 in a war, marked with as ma- 
ny attrocious inſtances of violence as any ever recorded 


in hiſtory. 

There lived in a town of New- England, called ga- 
lem, two young women who were ſubject to convut- 
ſions, accompanied with extraordinary ſymptoms. Their 
father, miniſter of the church, thought that they were 
bewitched; and having, in conſequence, caſt his ſuf- 
picions upon an Indian girl, who lived in his houſe, he 
compelled her, by harſh treatment, to contefs that ſhe 
was a witch. Other women, upon hearing this, ſedu- 
ced by the pleaſure of exciting the public attention, 


immediately believed that the convulſions, which ſole- 


ly proceeded from the nature of their fex, were owing 


to the ſame cauſe. Three citizens, pitched upon by 
chance, were immediately thrown into priſon, * | 
| © 
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of witchcraft, hanged, and their bodies left expoſed to 
wild beaſts and birds of prey. A few days after, ſix- 

teen other perſons, together with a counſellor, who, 
. be refuſed to plead againſt them, was ſuppoſed 
to ſhare in their guilt, ſuffered in the ſame manner. 
From this inſtant, the imagination of the multitude 

was inflamed with theſe horrid and gloomy ſcenes. 
The; innocence of youth, the infirmities of age, virgin- 


modeſty, fortune, honour, virtue, the mok dignified 


employments of the ſtate, nothing was ſufficient to ex- 
empt from the ſuſpicions of a people infatuated with 
the phantoms of ſuperſtition; Children of ten years of 
age were put to death, young girls were ſtripped na- 
ked, and the marks of wit 5 ſearched for upon 


their bodies with the moſt indecent curioſity ; thoſe 


ſpots of the ſcurvy which age impreſſes upon the bo- 
dies of old men, were taken for evident ſigns of the in- 
fernal power. Fanaticiſm, wickedneſs, and ven 

united, ſelected out their victims with pleaſure. — 


fault of witneſſes, torments were employed to extort 


confeſſions dictated by the executioners themſelves. If 
the magiſtrates refuſed to continue theſe horrible ex · 
ecutions, they were themſelves accuſed of the imagi- 
nary crimes they would no longer puniſh ; the very mi- 


niſters of religion raiſed falſe witneſſes againſt them, 


who made them forfeit with their lives the tardy re- 
morſe excited in them by humanity. Dreams, appart- 


tions, terror, and conſternation of every kind, increaſed 
. theſe prodigies of folly and horror. The priſons were 


filled, the gibbets left ſtanding, and all the citizens in- 


volved in gloomy apprehenſions. The moſt prudent. 


perſons, quitted a country imbrued with the blood of 


its inhabitants; and thoſe that remained, ſought for 


nothing but reſt in the grave. In a word, nothing leſs 
than the total and immediate ſubverſton of this miſer- 
able colony was expected, when, on a ſudden, in the 
height of the ſtorm, the waves ſubſided, and a cahm 


enſued. All eyes were opened at once, and the exceſs 


of the evil awakened the. minds which it had at firſt 


blinded. Bitter and painful remorſe ſucceeded this 


profound ſtupidity; the mercy of God was implored 
by a general faſt, and public prayers were offered up 
to 
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to aſk forgiveneſs for the preſumption of having ſup- 

poſed that heaven could. have been pleaſed with ſacri- 
fices with which it could only have been offended. They 

bathed with their tears a land that was innocent and 
unſpotted before it was defiled by the abominable wor- 

fhip and parricide of tlie Europeans. 


Poſteriry will, probably, never know an What | 


was the cauſe or remedy of this dreadful diſorder. It 
had, perhaps, its firſt origin in the melancholy which 
theſe (perſecuted enthuſiaſts had brought with them 


from their own country, which had increaſed with the 


fcurvy they had contracted at ſea, and which had ga- 
thered freth ſtrength from the vapours and exhalations. 
of a ſoil newly broken up, as well as from the incon- 
venieneies and hardſhips infeparable from a change of 
climate and manner of living. The contagion, how- 
ever, at laſt ceaſed, like all other epidemical diſtempers, 
exhauſted hy its very communication; as all the diſ- 
orders of the imagination are diſpelled in the tranſports 
of a delirium. A perfect ealm ſucceeded this agitation; 
and the Puritans of New- England have never ince: 
been ſeized with ſo gloomy a. fit of enthuſiaſm. | 


r Bur, though the colony has renoun- 
1 ſah hing eed the perſecuting ſpirit which hath: 
4 7 7239 ſtained all religious ſects with blood, 
of Nery- Ey it has preſer ved ſome remains, if not of 
tint 8s intoleration, at leaſt of a kind of ſeveri- 
5 ' ty, which reminds us of thoſe: melan- 
choly days in le it was founded. Some of its laws: 
are ſtill too ſevere. + 

Some idea may be Comet: of this e Git 
a ſpeech delivered, not many years ago, before the ma- 
giſtrates, by a young woman who had been convicted 
of producing her fifth baſtard child: | 

I preſume,” ſaid ſhe, © that this honourable court 
& will not refuſe me permiſſion to ſpeaba few words in 
« my own defence. 
am 2 young woman, both poor and unfortu - 
« nate. It is not without difficulty that I earn a de- 
4 cent ſubſiſtence; and T am unable to fee lawyers to 


« plead. my cauſe.. Liſten, therefore, to the ſimple 


„% voice 
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« voice of reaſon. As reaſon. alone ought to dictate 
& laws, ſhe is certainly intitled to examine whether 
7 they be founded on juſtice and humanity, - That 

law, by which I am now dragged before your tri- 

* bunal, has already condemned me on former ocea- 
© ſions. I do not with that you ſhould depart from 
it on my account. I only intreat your benevolent 
« interceſſions with the governor, for a remiſſion of 
that fine in which you are about to condemn me. 
This is the fifth time that I have appeared before 
« you for the ſame offence. I twice paid heavy fines; 
and twice did my indigence prevent me from expia- 
„ting a flight fault by the ſame pecuniary chaſtiſe- 
« ment: For this cauſe alone did I ſuffer a diſgrace- 
ful and a painful puniſhment. Theſe puniſhments, 
I know, are ordained by the laws. But, if laws, 
«« when unreaſonable, ought to be aboliſhed, or miti 
« gated when too ſevere, I will venture to pronounce 
&< that by which I am perſecuted, to be, in my parti-' 
« cular circumſtances, both cruel and unjuſt. If this 
« ſingle fault, for which I am again accuſed by your 
„ tribunal, and for which heaven and nature pro- 
«© nounce my pardon, be excepted, my life has been 
« uniformly irreproachable, If it be my misfartune 
* to have what I neyer merited, I openly deſy my e- 
« nemies to charge me with the ſmalleſt act of in- 
« juſtice. I have examined both my heart and my 
©« conduct; and, I ſay it with truth and with confi- 
«© dence, they both appear to me to be pure as the 
« light which ſhines upon me ; After ſearching for 
«© my crime, I can find it no where but in thoſe laws 
« which torment me. 

At the riſque of my life * 1 given five chil." 
te dren to the world. I have nouriſhed them with my 
% milk and with the fruits of my induſtry; and they 
« have neither been a burden to the public nor to in- 
“% dividuals, With all the reſolution and the tender» 
« neſs of a mother, I have devoted myſelf to thoſe 
% painful anxieties which their age and their weakneſs 
« require: I have trained them to virtue, which is no- 
« thing but reaſon. They already glow, as I do, wich 
* love to their coumry. They, in time, will be ci- 

„ tizens 
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tizens like yourſelves, if you wreſt- not. from them, 
by new and inhuman fines, the funds deſtined for 
+ their ſubſiſtence, and if you force them not to fly a 
country which has endeavoured to ſtifle them in the 
Ver 7 birth. a | $4.44 
e ls it then acrime to be fruitful and to multiply our 
ſpecies, like the earth our common parent? ls it a 
crime to augment the number of coloniſts in a coun- 
try which ſtands in need of nothing but inhabitants? I 
never debauched any woman's huſband; I never en- 
ſnared any young man No perſon has reaſon to com- | 
plain of me, excepting; perhaps, the clergyman and 
juſtice of peace, who ſeem to be chagrined for loſing | 
the dues of their offices, and becauſe 1 have had chil- | 
« dren without conſulting them. But is this a fault 
of mine? I appeal to you, my judges. You know 
© that I am not deſtitute of underſtanding, But, f 
© would it not be the extreme of folly ad Bopidkey a 
+ 
4 
0 
6 


to ſubmit to the painful duties of matrimony, and to 
* abandon its honours? I always was, and ſtil] am ſo- 
* licitous of being married: And, I flatter myſelf, 
that the fivitfulneſs, the induſtry, the economy, and 
* the frugality with which Nature has endowed me, 
will render me not unworthy of a ſtate fo reſpectable; g 
for fhe has deſtined me to be an honeſt and a virtu- 4 
ous wife. I ftill hope to be fo: While a virgin, 114 
liſtened not to the prefling intreaties of love, till I 1 
had received the vows of fidelity, and the moſt ſo-' |} © 
lemn promiſes of marriage. But my imprudent con- 
fidence in the ſincerity of the firſt man I loved, made 
me loſe my own honour by relying upon his. To 
him 1 bore a child; and then he abandoned me. 
This man is well known to you all; he is a magiſ- 
trate, and one of your own number. I hoped this 
day to have ſeen him in court, with a view to moder- 
ate the rigoar of your fentence. If he had appear- 
ed, I would have been ſilent. But how can I refrain 
from complaining of injuſtice, when I behold the 
man; who ſeduced and ruined me, loaded with ho- 
nours and with power, after having been the cauſe ' 
of my fall; when I behold him ſeated on that very 
tribunal which puniſhed me with ſtripes and with 
| « infamy? : 
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« infamy ? What barbarous legiſlator firſt beſtowed 
4 privileges on the ſtronger ſex, and treated the weak- 
er with rigour and with ferocity ? Unhappy females ! 
« For a poor, but natural gratification, you are con- 
&« demned to encounter a thouſand dangers, and to ſuf 
6& fer a thouſand infirmities : Nature has ſold to you 
& pleaſures, which the men inhumanly monopolize to 
< themſelves, at a price ſufficient to extinguiſh the moſt 
„ ungovernable paſſions. res e171 tt" E 
% Rather than commit treaſon againſt nature, I 
& ſcruple not to expoſe myſelf to unmerited diſhonour, 
% and to. diſgraceful chaſtiſement: No ſufferings or 
« hard{hips ſhall ever deter me from obeying the laws 
« of propagation, or oblige me to prevent the birth of 
4 my children, or to ſuffocate them after they ſee the 
« light. After loſing my virginity, I confeſs, that I 
« diſdained to aſſume the hypocritical appearances of 
& chaſtity, by indulging in a ſecret and a barren pro- 
« ſtitution: And I rather wiſh for the continuance of 
ce my preſent pains and: anxieties, than to conceal the 
« offspring of that fruitfulneſs originally conferred by 
& heaven upon man and woman, as its firſt bleſſing *. 
I {hal}, doubtleſs, be told, that, independent of the 
t laws of ſociety, I have violated the precepts of reli- 
« gion. If I have ſinned againſt religion, let religion 
& puniſh me. Alas! Is it not enough, that ſhe has ba- 
ec nithed me from the happineſs of communion with my 
& brethren which ſhould have been my conſolation ? 
« But, you urge, I have offended Heaven, and have 
ec nothing to expect but the tortures of eternal flames. 
<« If this be your creed, why do you load me with pu- 
6 niſhments in this world? No, Gentlemen, Heaven 
els oggiqen) « 18 


* Conſider, gentlemen, all thoſe who live in celibacy, and who, 
in the dread of the cares and duties attending the marriage ſtate, 
will not ſuffer their offspring to ſee the light: How much more 
hurtful to ſociety is their crime than mine! The law ſhould or- 
der them to marry, or to pay a fine double the one which is inflict- 
ed upon me. What can young girls do, whoſe education prevents 
them from enticing men to marry them,. and to whom the ſtate 
has denied huſbands, when nature and men urge them, in the moſt 
preſſing manner, to the gratification of the ſtrongeſt deſires, which 
er fail a6 falloit?> : La: (ot og ods zie Hefei ug 
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« is not, like you, both unjuſt and inexoraBle. If I had 
4 believed what you call a ſin to be a real erime, I ne- 
4 ver would have liad the audacity or the wickednefs 
« to commit it. But I dare not preſunie to think, that 
J have offended the Supreme Being by pro- creating 
« children, on whom he has been pleaſed: to confer 


« ſtrong, healthy bodies, and to endow them with im- 


% mortal ſouls. Juſt and gracious God! Thou art the 
« avenger of crimes and of immoralities; to you I ap- 
& peal againſt the imquitous ſentence of my judges! I 
« aſk not vengeance; puniſh them not; but foften their 
« hearts, and enlighten their underftandings ! If you 
es have given woman to man for a companion in this 
« world of pain and misfortune, ſuffer him not to load 
« with ignominy that ſex which he himſelf has corrupt- 
« ed! La him not infuſe mifery and ſhame into that 
c pleafure which was deſtmed for a confolation to hrs 
« diſtreffes! Let him not be fo barbarouſly ungtate- 
« fu} and inhuman, as to puniſh the victims of his own 
_ «© voluptuoufneſs. While under the influence of paſſion, 
et let him retain a ſenſe of honour and of the value of 
« chaſtity ; or, after having violated both, let him at 
« leaſt lament, in place of inſulting, the unfortunate 
4 maid whom he has robbed of her brighteſt jewel: 
« Permit him not to pervert into crimes, actions which 
«< thou thyſelf commanded to be performed, when you 


« proclaimed, Let man increaſe and multiply upon the 


44 earth.” ? | | 
This ſpeech; however, produced an affecting change 
in the minds of all the audience. They not only ac- 
quitted Polly Baker, which was the young woman's 
name, of eicher penalty or corporal puniſhment, but 
her triumph was ſo complete, that one of her judges 
married her; ſo ſuperior is the voice of reaſon to all 
the powers of ſtudied eleguehce, | 
© Notwithſtanding this, the popular prejudice ſoon re- 
gained its ground; whether it be that political and ſo- 
cial good often filences the voice of nature, when left 
to herſelf, or that, under the Engliſh government, where 
celibacy, is not enjoined by religion, there is leis excuſs 
for an illicit commerce between the ſexes than in thoſe 
countries, where the nobility and the clergy, luxury on 
| the 
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the one ſide, miſery on the other, and, above all, the 
ſcandalous example given by the court and the church, 
corrupt, oppreſs, degrade, and prevent people trom en- 
tering into the marriage ſtate. 

New England has ſome reſources againſt bad laws 
in the very conſtitution of its mother-country, where 
the people who have the legiſlative power in their own 
hands are at liberty to correct abuſes ; and it has others 
derived from its ſituation, which open a valt field ts 


induſtry and population. 


= 


Tuis colony is bounded to the north 
by Canada, to the weſt by New York, 

and to the eaſt and ſouth by Nova 
Scotia and the ocean, and extends full 


Government, 
population, cul- 
tures, manufac 


three hundred miles on the borders 2 1. ade, and 
of the ſca, and npwards of fifty miles an 2 2 7 
in the inland parts. ew a Anlan 


The clearing of the lands is not done by chance, as 
in the other provinces. From the beginning they were 
ſubjected to laws which are ſtill religiouſly obſerved. 
No citizen whatever has the liberty of ſettling even up- 
on unoccupied land. The government, which was de- 
frrous of preſerving all its members from the inroads 
of the favages, and that they ſhould be at hand to par- 
take of the ſuccours of a well regulated ſociety, had 
ordered that whole vitlages thould be formed at once. 
As ſoon as ſixty families offer to build a church, maiu- 


tain a clergyman, and pay a ſchoolmaſter, the aſſem- 


bly allot them a fituation, and permit them to have 


two repreſentatives in the legiflative body of the colo- 


ny. The diſtrict aſſigned them always borders upon 


the lands already cleared, and generally contains ſix 
thouſand, Engliſh ſquare acres. Theſe new people chuſe ' 


out the ſpot molt convenient for their reſpective habi- 
tations, Which is uſually of a ſquare figure. The church 
is placed in the center; and the coloniſts dividing the 
land among chemſelves, each incloſes his property with 
Some woods are reſerved for a common. 


It is chus that New England is continually aggrandi- 
zing itſelf, without diſcontinuing to make one com- 
plete and well couſtituted province. 
C c 


Vol. V. Though 


— 


Lac prerogative of the mother-country in all its force. 
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Though it is ſituated in the midſt of · the temperate 
zone, yet the climate of New England is not ſo mild 


as that of ſome European provinces Which are under 


the ſame parallel. The winters are longer and much 
more cold; the ſummers ſhorter and more hot. The 
1ky is commonly clear, and the rains more plentiful than 
laſting. The air is grown purer fince its circulation 
has been made free by cutting down the woods; and 
malignant vapours, which at firſt carried off ſome of 
the inhabitants, are no longer-complained of. 

The country is divided into four provinces, which 
at firſt had no connection with one another. The ne- 
ceſſity of maintaining an armed force againſt the ſava- 
ges obliged them to form 'a confederacy in 1643, at 
which time they took the name of the united colonies. 
In conſequence of this league, two deputies from each 
eſtabliſhment uſed to meet in a Rated place to deliberate 
upon the affairs of New England, according to the in- 


ſtructions they had received from the particular aſſem- 
bly which they repreſented. This affociation control- 


Jed, in no one point, the right. which every individual 


had of acting entirely as he pleaſed, without either the | 
aàſſiſtance, permiſſion, or approbation, of the mother- 


country. All che ſubmiſſion of theſe provinces con- 
ſited in a vague acknowledgement of the kings of 
Engiand tor their ſovereigns. 

S0 flight a dependence diſpleaſed Charles the Se- 
cond. The province of Maſſachuſet's Bay, which, tho? 
the ſmalleſt, was the richeſt and the moſt populous of 
the four, being guilty of ſome miſdemeanor againſt go- 
vernment, the king ſeized that opportunity of taking 
away its privileges in 1684; and it remained without 
a charter till the revolution; when it received another, 
which, however, did not anſwer its claims or expecta- 
tions. The crown reſerved to itſelf the right of no- 
mirating the governor, and appointing all military em- 
ployments, and all principal poſts in the civil and juri- 
dical depaitments; allowing the people of the colony 
their legiflative power, they gave the governor a nega- 
tive voice and the command of the troops, which ſecu- 
red him a ſufficient influence to enable him to maintain 
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The provinces of Connecticut and Rhoge-ifland, by 
timely ſubmiſſion, prevented the puniſhment which that 
ef Maſſachuſet had incurred, and retained their origi- 
nal charter. That of New Hamptfhire had been always 
regulated by nearly the ſame mode of adminiltration 
as the province of Maſſichuſet's Bay. The ſame go- 
vernor preſides over the whole colony, but with regu- 
lations adapted to the conſtitution of each province. 
According to the moſt accurate calculations, the pre- 
fent population of New England is computed at four 
hundred thouſand inhabitants, which are more numer- 
ous to the ſouth than to the north of the colony, where 
the ſoil is not ſo fertile. Among ſuch a number of 
citizens, there are few proprietors wealthy enough to 
leave the care of their plantations to ſtewards or tarm- 
ers: Moſt of them are planters in eaſy circumſtances, 
who live upon their eſtates, and are buſied in the la- 
bours of the field. This equality of fortune, joined to 
the religious principles, and to the nature of the govern- 
ment, gives this people a more republican ſpirit thary 
is to be obſerved in the other colonies. | 

None of the beit European fruits have degenerateck 
in New England; it is even ſaid, that the apple is im- 
proved, at leaſt, it has multiplied exc2edingly, and the 
uſe of cyder is become more common there than in any 
other part of the world. All our roots and garden- 
ſtuffs have had the ſame ſucceſs; but the ſeeds have not 


thriven quite ſo well. Wheat is apt to be blighted, bar- 


ley grows dry, and oats yield more ſtraw than grain. 
In default of theſe, the maize, which is commonly u- 


ſed in making beer, is the drink of the common people. 


There are large and fruitful meadows, which are co- 
vered with numerous flocks. | 
Induſtry, tho? carried to a greater degree of perfec- 
tion inthiscolony than in any of the others, has not made 
near the ſame progreſs as agriculture. There are not 
more than four or five manufactures of any importance. 
The firſt that was formed was that for building of 


ſhips. It maintained for a long time a conſiderable de- 


gree of reputation. The veſſels which came out of this 
dock were in great eſtimation, the materials of which 
they were conſtructed being found much leſs porous, 
Cc3 ad 
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much leſs apt to ſplit than thoſe of the more ſouthern 
provinces. Since 1730 the numbers of them are ſen- 
fibly diminiſhed, becauſe the woods for building have 
been little attended to, and uſed for other purpoſes. 
To remedy this inconvenience, it was propoſed to for- 


bid the cutting of any of them within ten miles of the ſea; 


and we know not tor what reaſon this law, the neceflity 
ot which was ſo evident, was never put in force. 
The diltilling of rum has ſucceeded better than the 


building of ſhips. It was begun from the facility the 


inhabitants of New England had of importing large 


quantities of melaſſes from the Weſt Indies. The me- 


laſſes were at firſt uſed in kind for various purpoſes. 


By degrees they learnt to diſtil them. When made in- 


to rum, they ſupplied the neighbouring ſavages with it, 
as the Newfoundland fiſhermen did the other northern 


provinces, and ſailors who frequented the coaſt of Af- 


rica, The degree of imperfection in which this art 


Hath ſtil] remained in the colony, has not diminiſhed 


the ſale of the rum; becauſe they have always been a- 
ble to afford it at a very low price. | 

The ſame reaſon has both ſupported and increaſed 
the manufacture of hats. Though limited at firſt by 
the regulations of the 'mother-country to the internal 
conſumption of the colony, the merchants have found 
means to ſurmount theſe obltacles, and to ſmuggle pret- 
ty large quantities of them into the neighbouring ſet- 
tlements. 

The colony ſells no cloths; but it buys very ſew. 
The fleeces of its ſheep are as long, though not quite 
ſo fine as the Engliſh ones, and make coarſe ſtuffs, 
which do extremely well for plain men who live in the 
country. | 

Some preſbyterians, who were driven from the north 
of Ireland by the perſecutions, either of the government 
or of the clergy, firſt taught the New Englanders to 
cultivate hemp and flax, and to manufacture them. 
The linens made of them are fince become one of the 
great reſources of the colony. 

The mother-country; whoſe political calculations have 
not always coincided with the high opinion entertained 
of her abilities, has omitted nothing to thwart mp 
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vera] manufactures. She did not perceive, that, by this 
oppreſſive conduct of the government, thoſe of her ſub- 
jects who were employed in clearing this conſiderable 
part of the new continent, mult be reduced to the al- 
rernative, either of abandoning ſo good a country, or 
of procuring from among themſelves the things of ge- 


neral uſe, and of immediate neceſſity. Indeed, even theſe 


reſonrces would not have been ſufficient to maintain 
them, if they had not had the good fortune and the 
addreſs to open to themſelves ſeveral other channels of 
ſubſiſtence, the origin and progreſs of which we mult 
endeavour to trace. 

The firſt reſource they met with was the fiſhery. It 
has been encouraged to ſuch a degree, that a regula- 
tion has taken place, by which every family who thould 
declare upon oath that it had lived upon ſalt- fiſn for 
two days in the week during a whole year, ſhould be 
diſburdened of part of their tax. Thus, commercial 
views enjoin abſtinence from meat to the proteſtants, 
in the ſame manner as religion preſcribes it to the ca- 
tholics, $52 

Mackarel is caught only in the ſpring, at the mouth 
of the Pentagouet, a conſiderable river which empties 
itſelf into Fundy bay, towards the extremity of the c9- 
lony. In the very center-of the coaſt, and near Boſton, 
the cod-fith is always in ſuch plenty, that Cape Cod, 
notwithſtanding the ſterility of its ſoil, is one of the 
moſt populous parts of the country. Not content, 
however, with the fiſh caught in its own-latitudes, New- _ 
England ſends every year about two hundred veſſels, 
from thirty-five to forty tons each, to the great bank, 
to Newfoundland, and to Cape- Breton, which com- 
monly make three voyages a-feaſon, andi bring back at 
leaſt a hundred thouſand quintals of cod. Beſides, there 
are larger veſſels fitted out from the ſame ports, and ex- 
ehange proviſions for the produee of the fiſhery of thoſe 
Engliſh who are ſettled in theſe frozen and barren re- 
gions. All this cod is afterwards diſtributed in the 
ſouthern parts of Europe and America. 

This is not the only article with which the Britiſn 
Welt Indies are ſupplied by New England. It farniſh- 
es them, beſides, horſes, oxen, hogs, ſalt meat, butter, 

c 3 talow, 


| 
| 
| 
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tallow, cheeſe, flour, biſcuit, Indian corn, peas, fruits, 


cyder, hemp, flax, and woods of all kinds, The ſame 


commodities; paſs into moſt of the iſlands belonging to 
the other nations, ſomgtimes openly, ſometimes by 
imugglhng, but always in leſſer quantities during peace 
than in time of war. Honduras, Surinam, and other 
parts of the American continent, open ſimilar markets 
to New, England, + | | 

This province alſo brings wines and brandies from 
the Madeiras and the Azores, and pays for them with 
cod- fiſh and corn. 


The ports of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, receive an- 


nually tixty or ſeventy ot their thips. They come there 
laden with cod, wood for ſhip-building, naval ſtores, 
corn, and fiſh-oil ; many of them return with olive-oil, 


talt, wine, and money, immediately to New England, 


where they land their cargoes clandeſtinely. By this 
method, they elude the cuſtoms they would be obliged 
to pay in Great Britain, it they returned there, as, in 
purfuance of a poſitive order, they ought to do, The 
ſhips which do not return to the original port are ſold 
in thoſe where they diſpoſe of their cargo. They have 
frequently no particular addre(s, but are freighted in- 
differently for every merchant and every port, till they 
meet with a proper purchaſer. 

The mother-country receives trom its colony yards 
and maſts for the royal navy, planks, pot-aſlies, pitch, 
tar, turpentine, a few furs, and, in the years of ſcar- 
city, ſome corn. Theſe cargoes come home in {hips built 
by her own merchants, or bought by them of priva- 
teers, who build upon ſpeculation, | 

Beſides the trade New England makes of her own 
productions, ſhe has appropriated great part of the 
conveying trade between North and South America, 
in conſequence of which the New Englanders are look- 
ed upon as the brokers, or the Hollanders of that part 
of the world, | | 

Notwuhſtanding this lively and continued exertion, 
New England has never yet been able to free herſelt 
from debt. She has never been able to pay exactly for 
what ſhe received from Britain, either in productions 
ef her own, or of foreign induſtry, or in thoſe from _ 
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the whole bay, and would give time for all the veſſels 
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Eaſt Indies; all which articles of trade amount annu- 
ally to upwards of 9,000,000 livres *. 

She has ſtill, however, trade enough to keep ſix thou- 
ſand ſailors in conſtant employment. Her marine con- 


fiſts of five hundred large veſſels, which carry altogether 


forty thouſand tons burden; beſides a great number of 
ſmaller veſſels for filling and for the coalting trade, 
which come out indifferently from all the open roads 
which are ſpread over the coaſt. Almoſt all of them 
load and unload at Bolton, 8 
This town, the capital of New England, is ſituated 
in a peninſula, about four miles long, at the bottom of 
the fine bay of Maſſachuſet, Which reaches about eight 
miles within land. The opening of the bay is ſheltered 
from the impetuoſity of the waves by a number of rocks, 
which appear above the water, and by a dozen of {mall 
ulands, the greater part of which are fruitful and in» 
habited. Theſe dikes and natural ramparts will not 
allow more than three ſhips to come in at once. At 
the end of the laſt century, a regular citadel, named 
Fort William, was erected in Viſle du Chateau, one of 
the iſlands upon this narrow channel. There are one 
hundred pieces of cannon, carrying torty-two pounders 
each, upon it, which are diſpeſed in ſuch a manner, 
that they can batier a ſhip fore and aft before it is poſ- 
ſible tor her to bring her guns to hear. A. league fur - 
ther on there is a very high light - houſe, the ſignals {roma 
which, in caſe of invaſion, are perceived and repeated 
by the fortreſs along the whole coaſt, at the ſame time 
that Boſton has her own light - houſes, which ſpread the 
alarm to all the neighbouring inland country. Except 
in the caſe of a very thick fog, which 2 few ſhips may 
take advantage of to flip into ſome of the ſmaller 
itlands, the town has always five or fix hours to pre- 
pare for the reception of the enemy, and to get together 
ten thouſand militia, which can be raiſed at four - and- 
twenty hours notice. If a fleet ſhould ever be able to 
paſs the artillery of Fort William, it would immediate - 
ly be ſtopped by a couple of batteries which, being e- 
re cted to the north. and ſouth, of, the place, command 


and 
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and commercial ſtores to be ſheltered from cannon thor 
in Charles river. , | 
The road of Boſton is large enough for fix hundred 
veſſels to anchor in it ſafely and commodiouſly. There 
is a magnificent pier conſtructed, far enough advanced 
in the ſea for-the ſhips to unload their goods, without 
the aſſiſtance of a lighter, and to diſcharge them into 


the warehouſes, which are ranged on the north (ide. 


At the extremity df the pier, the town appears built in 
the form of a creſcent round the harbour. According 
to the bills of mortality, which are juſtly become the 
only rule of political arithmetic, it contains about thir- 
ty thouſand inhabitants, compoſed of anabaptiſts, qua- 
Rers, French refugees, Englith preſbyterians, and church: 
of England men. The houſes, furniture, dreſs, food, 
converſation, cuſtoms, and manners, are ſo exactly fi- 
milar to the mode of living in London, that it is im- 
poſſible to find any other difference but that which a- 
riſes from the overgrown population of large capitals. 


New ExGTLAxp, which reſem- 
em York, found- bles the mother-country in ſo ma- 
ed by the Dutch, paſſes ſpects. . N 
hos the heads of tbe” ny PNG bs contiguous to New 
Engliſh Vork. The latter, bounded to 

8 the eaſt by this principal colony, 
and to the weſt by New Jerſey, occupies at firſt a very 
narrow ſpace of twenty miles along the ſea ſhore, and 
inſenſibly enlarging, extends above a hundred and fifty 
miles northward in the inland country. 

This country was diſcovered by Henry Hudſon in 
1609. That celebrated navigator, after having made 
vain attempts, under the patronage of the Dutch Eaſt 
India Company, tor the diſcovery of a north-weſt paſ- 
fage to Aſia, veered about to the ſouthward; and coaſt- 
ed along the continent, in hopes of making ſome uſeful 
diſcovery that might prove a kind of indemnification to 
the ſociety for the truſt they had repoſed in him. He 
entered into a confiderable river, to which he gave his 
name, and, after having reconnoitred the coaſt and its 


inhabitants, returned to Amſterdam, from whence he 


had ſet fail, 


According to the Eurepean ſyſtem, which never pays 


any 


I. 
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any attention to the people of the new wopld, this coun- 


try ſnould have belonged to the Dutch. It was diſco- 
vered by a man in their ſervice, who took poſſeſſion of 
it in their name, and gave up to them any perſonal 
right he might have in it. His being an Enghſhman 
did not in the leaſt invalidate theſe uncontrovertable 
titles. Ir muſt, therefore, have occaſioned great ſur- 
priſe, when James the Firſt aſſerted his pretenſions to it, 
upon the principle that Hudſon was born his ſubject; 
as if any man's country was not that in which he earns 
his ſubſiſtence. The king was ſo convinced of this, that 
he ſoon gave up the matter; and the republic ſent ſome 
perſons in 1610 to lay the foundation of the colony in 
a country which was to be called New Belgia, Every 
thing proſpered here; and this fortunate beginning 
ſeemed to promiſe greater ſucceſs, when in 1664 the 
colony was expoſed to a ſtorm which it could not poſ- 
ſibly foreſee. 

England, which had not at that time thoſe intimate 
connections with Holland that the ambition and ſuc- 
ceſſes of Lewis the XIV. have given birth to ſince, had 
long ſeen with a jealous eye the proſperity of a ſmall 
ſtate in its neighbourhood, which, tho? bur juſt form- 
ed, was already extending its flouriſhing trade to all 
parts of the world. She was ſecretly diſturbed at the 
thoughts of not being on an equality with a power to 
whom, in the nature of things, the ought to have been 
greatly ſuperior. Her rivals in commerce and naviga- 
tion, by their vigilance and economy, ſuperſeded them 
in all the conſiderable markets of the univerſe, Every ef- 
fort4he made to come in competition turned either to her 
loſs or diſcredit, and ſhe was obliged only to act a ſecon- 
dary part, while all the trade then known was evident- 
ly centering itſelf in the republic. At length, the na- 
tion felt the diſgrace of her merchants, and retolved, 
that what they could not obtain by induſtry ſhould be 
ſecured to them by force. Charles the Second, notwith- 
ſtanding his averſion for buſineſs, and his immoderate 
love of pleaſure, eagerly adopted a meaſure which gave 
him a proſpect ot acquiring the riches of theſe diſtant 
regions, together with the maritime empire of Europe. 
His brother, more active and more enterpriſing than 

himſelf, 
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himſelf, encouraged him in theſe diſpoſitions, and the 


_ deliberation concluded with their ordering the Dutch 


thips to be attacked without any previous declaration of 
war. | | 

An Engliſh fleet appeared before New Belgia, in the 
month of Auguſt, with three thouſand men on board 
and fo numerous a force precluding every idea, as well 
as every hope of reſiſtance, the colony ſubmitted as ſoon 
as it was ſummoned. The conqueſt, was ſecured to the 
Enghth by the treaty of Breda; but it was again taken 
from them in 1673, when the intrigues of France had 
found means to fet theſe two maritime powers at vari- 
ance, who, for their mutual intereſts, ought always to 
be friends, A ſecond treaty reſtored New Belgia to 
the Engliſh, who have remained in quiet poſſeſſion of 
it ever ſince, under the Name of New York. | 

It taok its name from the Duke of York, to whom 
it was given by the King in in 1664. As ſoon as he had 
recovered it, he governcd it upon the ſame arbitrary 


principles which aſterwards deprived him of the throne. 


His depnties, in whoſe hands were lodged powers of 
every kind, not contented with the exerciſe of the pub- 
lic authority, inſtituted themſelves arbitrators in all pri- 
vate diſputes. The country was then inhabited by Hol- 
landers, who had preferred theſe plantations to their 
own country, and by coloniſts who had come from New 
England. Theſe people had been too long accuſtomed 
to liberty, to ſubmit patiently for any time to ſo arbi- 
trary an adminiſtration. Every thing ſcemed tendin 

either to in inſurrection or an emigration, when in 1683 
the colony was invited to chuſe repreſentatives to ſet- 
tle its form of government. Time produced ſome o- 
ther changes; but it was not till 169 1 that a fixed plan 
of government was adopted, which has been followed 


ever ſince. 


At the head of the colony is a governor appointed 
by the crown, which likewiſe appoints twelve counſel- 


lors, without whoſe concurrence the governor can ſign 


no act. The commons Are repreſented by twenty-ſeven 
deputies, choſen by the inhabitants, and theſe ſeveral 
bodies conſtitute the general aſſembly, in which every 
power is lodged. The duration of this aſſembly was 

| ac 


tion; 1 as they always made up the bulk of the peo- 
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at firſt unlimited, but was afterwards fixed at three 
years, and now continues ſor ſeven, like the Britiſh par- 
lia ment, whoſe revolutions it has followed. 


ee upon a fora of govern- 
ment, ſo ſolid, ſo favourable to that li- Flouriſhing flate 
of New York. 


berty which makes every thing proſ- 

per, the colony gave itſelf up 4 — Ca {.&f Wegner 
ly to all the labours which its fitua-  Jperity. 

tion could require or encourage. A elimate much 
milder than that of New England, a foil much more 
favourable for the cultivation of corn, and equally fit 
for that of every other production, ſoon enabled it to 
vie ſucceſsfully with an eſtabliſhment that had got the 
ſtart of it in all its productions, and in all the markets. 
If it was not equal in its manufactures, this loſs was 
amply compenſated by the ſuperiority of a fur-trade 
infinitely more confiderable. ' Theſe means of proſpe - 
rity, united to a very great degree of toleration in re- 
ligious matters, have raiſed its population to one hun- 
dred and fiſty thouſand inhabitants, twenty-five thou- 


ſand of which are able to bear arms, and conſtitute the 
national militia. 


This colony would ſtill have flouriſhed much more, 
had it not been for the fanaticiſm of two governors, 


the oppreſſive conduct of ſome others, and the extra- 


v.igant grants made to ſome individuals in too high fa- 
vour ; but theſe inconveniencies, which are only tem- 
porary under the Engliſh government, have ſome of 


them ceaſed, and the reſt of them are diminiſhed. The 


province may, therefore, expect to ſee her productions 
doubly increaſed, if the two thards of its territory. 


vrhich {till remain uncleared, ſhould yield as much in 


Proportion as the one third which has already been 


.cultrvated. 


It is impoſlible to foreſce what Arne theſe riches 


may have upon the minds of the inhabitants; but it is 


certain they have not yet abuled thoſe they have hi- 


-therto acquired, The Dutch, who were the firſt foun- 


ders of the colony, eſtabliſhed i in it that ſpirit of order 
and economy which is the characteriſtic of their na- 


ple, 
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ple, even after theſe had changed 1 the example 
of their decent manners - was followed by all the new 


coloniſts braught amongſt them by the conqueſt. The 


Germans, compelled to take refuge in America by the 
religious perſecution which drove them out of the pa- 
latinate, Fr from the other provinces of the empire, 


were naturally inclined to this ſimple and modeſt way 
of life; and the. Engliſh and French, who were not 


accuſtomed to ſo much frugality, ſoon conformed, 


_ - Sither from motives of wiſdom or emulation, to this 
made of living, which is leſs expenſive, and more eaſy 


chan that which is regulated by faſhion and parade. 
What has been the conſequence? That the colony 


| has never run in debt with the mother-country z chat 
it has by that means preſerved an entire liberty in its 
ſales and purchaſes; and been enabled always to ma- 


nage its affairs in the manner that has been oe ad- 
vantageous to them. Had their reprefentatives carried 


the ſame principles into their adminiſtration, the pro- 


vince would not have entered precipitately 1 enter 
ments, the burthen of which it already ſeels. 
Both the banks of Hudſon's river are laid out in the 


. plantations of the colony, which enliven and decorate 


theſe borders. It is upon this magnificent canal, which 
is navigable day and night, in all ſeaſons, and: where 
the tide runs up above a hundred and ſixty miles in the 


land, that every ching which is intended for the gene- 


ral market is embarked in veſſels of forty or fifty tons 


burthen. The ſtaple itſelf, which is near the ſea, is ex- 


tremely well ſituated for receiving all the merchandiſe 


of the province, and ali that comes ſrom Long -Iſland, 
which is only ſeparated from the continent by a narrow 
Canal. 


This iſland, which takes its name from i its figure, is 


one hundred and twenty miles in length, and twelve 


in breadth. It was formerly very famous for the great 
number of whales and ſea-calves taken in its neigh- 


bourheod; but, whether it is that the frequent fiſheries 


have driven away theſe animals, which generally ſeek 


quiet ſeas and deſert ſhores, they have diſappeared, and 
another branch of induſtry - has been found to ſupply 
Their loſs, As the paſtures are moſt excellent, the 


breeding 
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breeding of all kinds of cattle, and particularly horſes, 
has been much attended to, without neglecting any o- 
ther branch of cultivation. All theſe different riches 
flow to the principal market, which is alſo increaſed by 
productions brought from a greater diſtance. Some 
parts of New England and New Jerſey find their ac- 
count in pouring their ſtores into this magazine. 

This general mart is a very conſiderable town, which 
at preſent has the ſame name as the colony, and is 
called New York. It was formerly built by the Dutch, 
who gave it the name of New Amſterdam, in the ifland 
of Manahatton, which is fourteen leagues long and 
very narrow. In 1756, its population amounted to 
10,468 whites, and 2,275 negroes. Perhaps there is 
not a town in the whole world where the air is better, 
or where there is a more general appearance of eaſe 
and plenty. Both the public edifices and private hou- 
ſes convey the idea of ſolidity united to convenience. 


If the city, however, were attacked with vigour, it. 


would hardly hold out twenty- four hours, having only 
a wretched fort, and a ſtone retrenchment, for the de- 
fence of the road and the town. 

New York, which ſtands at the diſtance of about 
two miles from the mouth of Hudſon's river, has, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, neither port nor baſon; but it does not 
want either, becauſe its road is ſufficient. It is from 
thence that near 300 ſhips are diſpatched every year 
for the different ports of Europe and America. Eng- 
land receives but a ſmall part of theſe veſſels; but they 
are the richeſt, as they are thoſe whoſe cargo conſiſts 
in furs and beaver ſkins. Let us now explain the 
manner in which the colony gets poſſeſſion of theſe 
peltries: | 

As ſoon as the Dutch had built New Amſterdam, 
in a ſituation which they thought favourable tor an in- 
tercourſe with Europe, they next endeavoured to eita- 
bliſh an advantageous trade there. The only thing at 
that time in requeſt from North America was furs; 


*but, as the neighbouring ſavages offered but few, and 


thoſe indifferent ones, there was a neceſſity of puſhing 
to the north, to have them better and in larger quan- 
tities. In conſequence of this, a project was formed 
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for an eſtabliſhment on the banks of Hudſon's river, 
at the diſtance of an hundred and fifty miles from the 
capital; the circumſtances fortunately proved favour- 
able for obtaining the conſent of the Iroquois, to whom 
the territory belonged. This brave nation happened 
to be then engaged in a war with the French, who 
were juſt arrived in Canada. Upon an agreement to 
ſupply them with the ſame arms that their enemies u- 
ſed, i they allowed the Dutch to build Fort Orange, 
which was afterwards called Fort Albany. There 
was never the lealt diſpute or quarrel between the two 
nations; on the contrary, the Dutch, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of their powder, lead, and guns, which they uſed 
to give in exchange for * ſecured to themſelves not 
only what they could get by their own hunting in all 
che five countries, but even the ſpoils collected by the 
Iroquois warriors in their expeditions. 


Though the Englith, upon their taking poſſeſſion of 


the colony, maintained the union with the ſavages, 


rhey did not think ſeriouſly of extending tbe fur-trade, 
till the revocation of the edict of Nantes, in 1685, in- 
troduced among them the art of making beaver-hats. 
Their efforts were for a long time ineffeual, and there 
were chiefly two obſtacles to their ſucceſs. The French 
were accuſtomed to draw from Albany itſelf coverlids, 
thick worſted ſtuffs, different iron and copper manu- 
factures, even arms and ammunition ; all which they 
could ſell to the ſavages with ſo much the more ad- 
vantage, as theſe goods bought at Albany coſt them 
one third leſs than they would have done any other 
Way. Beſides, the American nations, who were ſepa- 
rated from New York by the country of the Iroquois, 
in which nobody choſe to venture far, could hardly 
treat with any but the French. 

Burnet, who was governor of the Engliſh colony in 
1720, was either the firſt who ſaw the evil, or the firſt 
who ventured to ſtrike at the root of it. He made the 


general aſſembly forbid all communication between Al- 


bany and Canada, and then obtained the conſent. of tile 
Iroquois to build and fortify the factory of Oſwego at 
His own expence, on that part of the Lake Ontario, by 
which molt of the ſavages muſt paſs in their way to 
Montreal. 
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Montreal. In conſequence-of theſe two eperations, the 
beavers and the other peltries were pretty equally di- 
vided between the French and Englith. The loſs of 
Canada cannot but increaſe at preſent the ſhare New 
York had in the trade, as the latter is better ſituated 
for it than the country which diſputed it with her. 
If the Engliſh colony has been a gainer by the ac · 
quiſition of Canada, it does not appear to have loſt any 
thing by being ſeparated from New Jerſey, which for- 
merly made a part of New Belgia, under the title of 
New Sweden. BY | Ih ö 


Taz Swedes were, in fact, the firſt 


Europeans who ſettled in this region, In what man- 


ner New Ferſey 


about the year 1639. But the neglect fellintothc hands : 


in which they were left by their own | 

country, which was too weak to be a- Y wy „ 5-0 
ble to extend irs protection to them at An Jn. 
ſo great a diſtance, obliged them, at the end of ſixteen 
years, to give themſelves up to the Dutch, who united 
this acquiſition to New Belgia. When the Duke of 


York received the grant of che two countries, he ſe- 
parated them, and divided the leaſt of them, called 


New Jerſey, between two of his favourites. | 

Carteret and Berkley, the firſt of whom had recei- 
ved the eaſtern, and the other the weſtern part of the 
province, had ſolicited this vaſt territory with no other- 
view but to put it up to ſale. Several ſpeculators - ac- 
cordingly bought large diſtricts of them at a low price, 
which they divided and fold again in ſmaller parcels. 
In the midſt of theſe ſubdiviſions, the colony became di- 
vided into two diltin& provinces, each ſeparately go- 
verned by the original proprietors. The exerciſe of 
this right growing at length inconvenient, as, indeed, 
it was ill adapted to the ſituation of a ſubject, they 
gave up their charter to the crown in 1702 ; and from 


that time the two provinces became one, and their af- 
fairs were directed, like the greater part of the other 


Engliſh colonies, by a governor, a council, and a gene- 

ral aſſemůͤ r. | | | 
New Jerley, ſituated between 39 and 40 degrees north 
latitude, is bounded to the eaſt by New York, to the 
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weſt by Penſylvania, to the north by unknown land, 
and to the ſouth by the ocean, which waſhes ics coalts 
through an extent of 120 miles. n 
Before the laſt revolution, this large country con- 
tained only ſixteen thouſand inhabitants, the deſcend- 
ants of Swedes and Dutch, who were its firſt cultivators, 
to whom had been added ſome quakers, and ſome church 
of England men, with a greater number of Scotch preſ- 
byterians. The defect of the government Ropped the 
* and occaſioned the indigence of this {mall co- 
ony. It might, thereſore, have been expected, that 
the aera of liberty ſhould have been that of its proſpe - 
Tity ; but almoſt all the Europeans who went to the new 
world, in ſearch either of an aſylum or riches, preferred 
the milder and more fruitful climates of Carolina and 
Penſylvania, and New Jerſey could never recover from 
its primitive languor. Even at this day, it does not 
reckon above fifty thouſand whites, with twenty thou- 
ſand blacks, united in villages, or diſperſed among the 
plantations. . 325 | 
The poverty of this province not ſuffering it in the 
beginning to open a direct trade with the diſtant or fo- 
reign markets, it began to ſell its productions at Phila- 
delphia, and eſpeciaſly at New Vork, with which there 
was an eaſy communication by rivers. It has continu- 
ed this practice ever ſince, and receives in exchange 
from the two cities ſome of the productions of the mo- 
ther- country. Far, however, from being able to ac- 
quire any articles of luxury, it cannot even aſſord to 
purchaſe thoſe of immediate neceſſity; but is obliged 
itſelf to manufacture the greateſt part of its clothing. 
There is, of courſe, very little ſpecie in the colony, 
which is reduced to the uſe of paper money, a very pre- 
carious kind of currency. All its bills together do not 


amount to more than 1,350,000 livres *. As they are 


current both in Penſylvania and New York, which take 
none of each others bills, they bear an advanced pre- 
mium above the bills of thoſe two colonies, by being 
made uſe of in all the payments between them. | 
But ſo trifling an advantage will never give any real. 

| importance 
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Tmportance to New Jerſey. It is from its own boſom, 
that is, ſrom the culture of its immenſe tract of deſert 
country, that it is to draw its vigour and proſperity. 
As long as it ſtands in need of intermediate agents, it 
will never recover from the ſtate of languor into which 
it is plunged. This the colony is thoroughly ſenſible 
of, and all its efforts are now directed to this end, in 
order to enable it to act for itſelf, It has even already 
made ſome with ſucceſs. As far back as the year 1751, 
it found means to fit out, at its own expence, thirty- 
eight veſſels bound to Europe, or to the ſouthern iſles 
of America. Theſe veſſels carried 188,000. quintals 
of biſcuits, ſix thouſand fonr hundred and twenty-ſour 
barrels of flour, ſeventeen thouſand nine hundred and 
forty-one buſhels of corn, three hundred and fourteen 
barrels of ſalt beef and pork, fourteen hundred quintals 
of hemp ; together with a pretty large quantity of hams, 
butter, beer, lintſeed, iron in bars, and wood for build- 
ing. It is imagined, that this trade may have increaf- 
ed one third ſince that time, 

This beginning of riches muſt raiſe the emulation, 
the induſtry, the hopes, the projects, and the enterpriſes 
of a colony, which, hitherto had not been able to ſuſtain 
the part in trade which its ſituation ſeemed to promiſe. 
If, however, there are ſome poor and feeble ſtates that 
draw their ſubſiſtence and ſupport from the vicinity of 
others more rich and more brilliant than themſelves, 
there are a far greater number whom ſuch a neighbour- 
hood entirely cruſhes and deſtroys. Such, perhaps, 
has been the fate of New Jerley, as will appear from 
the hiſtory we are going to give of Penſylvania, which, 
lying too cloſe to this colony, has ſometimes ſtifled it 
with its ſhadow, ſometimes eclipſed it with its ſplendor. 


= 
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weſt by Penſylvania, to the north by unknown land, 
and to the ſouth by the ocean, which waſhes ics coalts 
through an extent of 120 miles. $22 3 | 
Before the Jaſt revolution, - this large country con- 
tained only fixteen thouſand inhabitants, the deſcend- 
ants of Swedes and Dutch, who were its firſt cultivators, 
to whom had been added ſome quakers, and ſome church 
of England men, with a greater number of Scotch preſ- 
byterians. The defect of the government topped the 
E and occaſioned the indigence of this {mall co- 
ony. It might, therefore, have been expected, that 
the aera of liberty ſhould have been that of its proſpe- 
Tity ; but almoſt all the Europeans who went to the new 
world, in ſearch either of an aſylum or riches, preferred 
the milder and more fruitful climates of Carolina and 
Penſylvania, and New Jerſey could never recover from 
its primitive languor. Even at this day, it does not 
reckon above fifty thouſand whites, with twenty thou- 
ſand blacks, united in villages, or diſperſed among the 
plantations. | = 
The poverty of this province not ſuffering it in the 
beginning to open a direct trade with the diſtant or fo- 
reign markets, it began to ſell its productions at Phila- 
delphia, and eſpecially.at New York, with which there 
was an eaſy communication by rivers. It has continu- 
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ed this practice ever ſince, and receives in exchange 


from the two cities ſome of che productions of the mo- 
ther- country. Far, however, from being able to ac- 
quire any articles of luxury, it cannot even afford to 
purchaſe thoſe of immediate neceſſity; but is obliged 
itſelf to manufacture the greateſt part of its clothing. 
There is, of courſe, very little ſpecie in the colony, 
which is reduced to the uſe of paper money, a very pre- 
carious kind of currency. All its bills together do not 
amount to more than 1,350,000 livres *. As they are 
current both in Penſylvania and New York, which take 
none of each others bills, they bear an advanced pre- 
mum above the bills of thoſe two colonies, by being 
made uſe of in all the payments between them. 2 


But ſo trifling an advantage will never give any real. 
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Importance to New Jerſey. It is from its own boſom, 
that is, from the culture of its immenſe tract of deſert 
country, that it is to draw its vigour and proſperity. 
As long as it ſtands in need of intermediate agents, jit 
will never recover from the ſtate of languor into which 
it is plunged. This the colony is thoroughly ſenſible 
of, and all its efforts are now directed to this end, in 
order to enable it to act for itſelf, It has even already 
made ſome with ſucceſs. As far back as the year 1751, 
it found means to fit out, at its own expence, thirty- 
eight veſſels bound to Europe, or to the ſouthern iſles 
of America. Theſe veſſels carried 188,000. quintals 
of biſcuits, ſix thouſand four hundred and twenty-ſour 
barrels of flour, ſeventeen thouſand nine hundred and 
forty-one buſhels of corn, three hundred and fourteen 
barrels of ſalt beef and pork, fourteen hundred quintals 
of hemp; together with a pretty large quantity of hams, 
butter, beer, lintſeed, iron in bars, and wood for build- 
ing. It is imagined, that this trade may have increaF- 
ed one third ſince that time, 

This beginning of riches muſt raiſe the emulation, 
the induſtry, the hopes, the projects, and the enterpriſes 
of a colony, which. hitherto had not been able to ſuſtain 
the part in trade which its ſituation ſeemed to promiſe. 
If, however, there are ſome poor and. feeble ſtates that 
draw their ſubſiſtence and ſupport from the vicinity of 
others more rich and more brilliant than themſelves, 
there are a far greater number whom ſuch a neighbour- 
hood entirely cruſhes and deſtroys. Such, perhaps, 
has been the fate of New Jerley, as will appear from 
the hiſtory we are going to give of Penſylvania, which, 
lying too cloſe to this colony, has ſometimes ſtifled it 
with its ſhadow, ſometimes eclipſed it with its ſplendor. 
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